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PEEFACB. 



In this work the Locomotive Engine is looked at chiefly 
from the point of view of the Designer or Locomotive 
Draughtsman, and the scope and treatment have been 
mainly determined with reference to hi& needs. The require- 
ments of the Engineer generally, who may desire to ascertain 
the practice of the Locomotive Engineer, and the needs of 
the Student have, however, also been kept steadily in view. 

The aim has been not only to set out the most successful 
and generally approved modern practice, but to set it out 
in such manner as to aid in its intelligent adaptation, in 
accordance with general mechanical principles, to changed 
conditions or to further development. At the same time the 
book is intended to be of a thoroughly practical nature ; and 
the calculations which it h&s been necessary to employ are 
accordingly suited, as far as possible, for every day use in 
the Engineer's Drawing OflSce. 

There is given, after a brief historical introduction, an 
enumeration of particulars concerning the leading types and 
classes of locomotives at present in use in this country, both 
simple and compound. This is followed by a description of 
the methods of determining those factors or elements in the 
design of a locomotive which in large measure furnish the 
data for the subsequent working out of detail, but which 
themselves arise immediately from the conditions as to speed, 
loads, character of the roads, and so forth, prescribed, it 
may almost be said, to th^ Locomotive Engineer from with- 
out. The detailed construction and design of the various 
parts and fittings of the modern locomotive are then dealt 
with in a series of chapters ending with the eighteenth, 
and material for a comparison between British and foreign 
practice is also afforded by the chapter on American and 
Continental locomotives. 



VI PREFACE. 

The operations of the workshop, and questions of cost, fall 
in general outside -the scope of such a work as the present. 
They are, however, it will be seen, touched upon to some 
extent wherever they bear immediately on the design or 
maintenance of the locomotive — as, for example, in respect to 
the application of steel in boiler construction in Chapter xiii., 
and in regard to repairs and renewals in Chapter xxii. 

A record and analysis of a series of experimental runs 
form the subject of Chapter xix. This chapter it is hoped 
will be found to afford some useful data for the Designer, 
and to give exact information as to the capabilities of the 
modem British express locomotive. An account of these 
trials has previously appeared in the Proceedings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Thanks are due to the 
Institution for permission to reproduce the paper here. 

The work is largely based upon experience gained in the 
drawing office and workshops under some of the leading 
locomotive engineers in this country, supplemented by in- 
formation kindly furnished by the locomotive departments 
of the various Railway Companies. The large comparative 
Table forming Appendix B is compiled from information thus 
supplied. 

The Author's best thanks are due especially to the following 
locomotive engineers for particulars concerning engines de- 
signed by them : — Messrs. W. Adams, J. A. F. Aspinal, F. W. 
Webb, J. Holden, W. Kirtley, Jas. Stirling, W. Worsdell, 
H. Pryce, H. A. Ivatt, J. Mlntosh, D. Jones, T. F. Clark, and 
G. Estall, and to Mr. T. Coates for drawings of the Rocket 
and other old engines. Thanks are also due to Mr. A. F. 
Ravenshear for assistance in the final preparation for the 
press, and to Messrs. G. R. Sisterson, L. Gates, and E. Sharpies 
for preparing details, diagrams, and for other aid. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HISTOfilCAL INTSODUCnON— 1768-1868. 

Ck>irnENTS. — Pioneer Forms of Locomotive Garriafles — ^Early Railway Locomo- 
tiyes — ^The Rainhill Contest — ^Inside and Outside vylu^d^f Enginds — 
Farther Progress, BInglish and American — Development of the Express 
Passenger Engine. 

The history of the steam engine in general, and of the growth of 
the conviction that steam power was destined to become the chief 
agent in land transport, need not be recapitulated here. An 
account of the historical development of the locomotive should 
naturally take for its starting point the first appearance of the 
steam-propelled carriage. We shall accordingly trace in this chap- 
ter the successive modifications through which the pioneer forms of 
such carriages, and the earlier examples of the locomotive proper, 
have become converted into the powerful and highly developed 
machines of the present day. In making this survey we cannot 
fail to observe that even the most advanced types of modern loco- 
motives retain many of the essential characteristics of those first 
tried nearly a century ago. 

Pioneer Forms of Locomotive Carriages. — A widely spread opinion 
imagines the railroad to have originated in complete subservience 
to the locomotive. But this is a popular mistake. The locomotive 
in comparison with the railroad is a relatively recent invention. 
The earliest locomotive carriages, indeed, were intended to travel 
on common roads. The first actual model of a steam carriage of 
which there is any special mention was constructed by a French- 
man, Cugnot, who exhibited it in 1763; Six years later, he built 
an engine intended to run ,on common roads, which is described as 
being " put in motion by the impulsion of two single acting cylin- 
ders, the pistons of which acted alternately on the single front 
wheel. It travelled three or four miles an hour ; but from the 

1 
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snuJlneBB of the boiler it had to atop every fifteen minutea to get 
op flteam." Cugaot constructed a aecond engine (fig. 1) which 
made several suocessful trials and excited macb interest ; but an 
accident put an end to these experiments. One day, when running 
at a speed of three miles an hour, the vehicle overturned, and, 
being considered dangerona, it was locked up by the authorities. 



Fig. 1.— Cugnot'B Engine, 1769. 

r In England the earliest recorded steam carriage was made in 
1784; when William Murdoch constructed a non-condenaing 
steam locomotive (illustrated in fig. 3). The boiler was of copper 




Fig. 2.~Murdoiih'H Steam Carriage, I7M. 

and was heated by a spirit lamp. The engine worked with high' 
pressure ateam and, being intended for common roads, the carriage 
ran on three wheels. Several inventors followed Murdoch with 
ideas of steam carriages ; among these may be mentioned Thomas 
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Allen of London, Mr. Thomaa of Denton, «nd Dr. Anderson of 
Edinburgh, & friend of W&tt ; but it was not nntil the year 1802 
that Riohard Trevethick patented the application of the non- 
condensing engine to the propulaion of carriages on railroads. The 
first steam carriage made by him was tried on common roads, but 
the roughness and unevenness of the roads obliged him to abandon 
his eKperitnents. 

Early Railway LocomotiTeB. — Trevethick then turned his attention 
to the drawing of wagons on railroads, and his efforts were crowned 
-with success. In 1804 he made a second engine (fig. 3) to run on 
the Merthyr Tydvil Railway in South Walee. It had a cylindrical 



Fig. 3.— Trerethick'B Engine, 1804. 

toiler with internal furnace and flue. The cylinder was 8 ins. in 
diameter and of 4 ft. 6 ins. stroke. The wheels were plain, and the 
engine drew 10 tons of iron, besides the wagons, at the rate of 
5 miles an hour. This, without doubt, must be recorded as the 
first successful attempt to adapt a locomotive to service upon a 
railroad. The Merthyr Tydvil Railway has indeed the honour of 
being the oldest railway company in the world, the Act of Parliament 
establishing it having been passed in 1803. A gr<-at trial of this 
locomotive took place on the 12th February, 1804, on a railway 
firam Penydarran. This trial was the outcome of a wager of j£lOOO 
made between two Welsh ironmasters. After some little difficulties 
had been overcome, the engine and train finally reached the journey's 
end ; bat the engine was not yet perfect. The prevalent belief at 
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that time among engineers — despite Trevethick's partial success — 
was that *the looomotiTe had not sufficient adhesion to ascend 
a moderate incline or draw heavy loads unless the wheels were 
geared to work on a corresponding rack on the rails. 

In 1811 Blenkinsop of Leeds patented and constructed an engine 

Sg. 4) on this plan, which was tried on a railroad running from< 
iddleton to Leeds. The weight of this engine was about 5 tons ;. 
and it was said to convey about 90 tons on a level at 4 miles an 
hour, or 15 tons up a gradient of 1 in 20. The rack rail was used 
until it was proved by Blackett that simple adhesion on the smootk 
rail was sufficient. Blenkinsop's engine had the important feature 
of two cylinders working alternately on the same shaft. The next 
invention brought forward was one by Chapman of Newcastle in 
1812. His plan consisted in stretching a chain the entire lengtb 




Fig. 4. — Blenkinsop's Rack Locomotive, 1811. 

of the course to be traversed. This chain passed round a grooved 
wheel under the engine, by rotating which the locoiuotive pulled 
itself along the railway. In 1813 a remarkable experiment in 
locomotion was conceived by Brunton. This inventor took out 
a patent for a machine with legs like a horse, which were worked 
by a kind of parallel motion from off the cylinders. Then followed 
the engine of Blackett of Wylam and his colliery inspector, 
W. Hedley. After many trials and experiments and much per- 
severance, they found that the weight of the engine properly 
distributed over the wheels was sufficient to enable it to draw eight 
or nine loaded wagons without any rack or gearing. The engine 
as fit first constructed did not steam well, not being fitted with a 
blast pipe. This was not furnished until after the engine was 
supplied with a new boiler and cylinders. The new boiler was of 
wrought-iron and had a return flue. The cylinders were vertical, 
the piston-rods working on beams, from which connecting-rods- 
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Fig. 6.— Hedley'B Engine, "Puffing Billy," 1816. 
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Fig. 6. — StephenBon's Locomotive, 1815. 




Fig. 7.— The "Locomotion," Stephenson, 1825. 
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drove a crank on a central shaft. On this was a toothed wheel, 
whence, by means of intermediate gearing, th& four smooth driving" 
wheels were driven. There was in the re-cons tnxcted engine a blai^ 
pipe from each cylinder, and the noise made by the steam escaping 
from these pipes into the chimney gained for the engine the name 
of " Puffing Billy.'' It is illustrated in its later form in fig. 5. The 
re-building of this engine took place in 1815. 

In 1814 an engine was constructed at Killingworth by George 
Stephenson. This had vertical cylinders of 8 ins. diameter, and 
24 ins. stroke. The boiler was cylindrical — 8 ft. long and 34 ins. 
in diameter — with a single flue tube. The connecting-rods were 
coupled to the spindles of geared wheels, by which motion was 
communicated to the driving-wheeb. The engine conveyed a load 
of eight wagons of coal, weighing 30 tons, up a gradient of 1 in 450 
at 4 miles an hour, and was kept regularly at work. In 1815 
Stephenson built a second engine (fig. 6), wiUi many improvements 
on the first. This also had vertical cylinders. The connecting-rods 
were now attached direct to crank-pins on the wheels, and the 
wheels were coupled by an endless chimin. This contrivance super- 
seded the use of gearing, and worked well. After this, not much 
development, beyond improvements in details, took place in the 
locomotive for several years. During this period steel bearing- 
springs were introduced, and wrought-iron tyres were added to the 
driving wheels. '/ 

In 1^25 the Stockton and Darlington Railway was opened, and 
this may be called the first public railway. The engine (fig. 7) 
employed at the opening of this line was built by Messrs. Stephenson. 
The cylinders were vertical — 10 ins. in diameter and 24 ins. stroke. 
The boiler was 4 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. long. This engine could 
haul a load of 90 tons at a speed of 6 to 8 miles an hour. It was 
named the ''Locomotion," and is now preserved at Darlington, 
where it stands on a pedestal at the Kail way Station. 

Timothy Hackworth, who had been employed on the Wylam 
Railway, and was foreman at Messrs. Stephenson's Works at 
Newcastle, was afterwards appointed locomotive engineer to the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway. In 1827 he rebuilt and very 
much improved an engine (fig. 8) — called the ''Royal George"^— 
originally constructed by Messrs. Wilson & Go. in 1826. The 
cylinders of this engine were vertical and 11 ins. in diameter and 
with 20 ins. stroke, while the boiler was 4 ft. 4 ins. in diameter 
and 13 ft. long. The boiler had a return flue. The engine was 
used for coal traffic, and had six wheels coupled, each 4 ft. in 
diameter. It was one of the earliest six-wheeled coupled loco- 
motives, and was also fitted with a blast pipe in the chimney. 
This engine was capable of conveying twenty-four wagons of coal, 
weighing 100 tons, at 5 miles an hour on the level, or 9 miles an 
hoar down an incline; or thirty empty wagons, each 1^ tons 
in weight, up inclines of from 1 in 100 to 1 in 500. 

An engine named the "Agenoria" (fig. 9), built by Messrs. 
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Poiter dt R*atriok, hftd vertioal cylindera of 7^ ina. in dutmeter mad 
of 3 ft. atr^a The boiler wks 4 ft 11 iika. m diameter and 10 fU 
61 ins. long, with an inside grate leamng into two 1rix« tubes of 
1 ft. 5J in>. internal diameter. The innide frames were 7 ins. deep ; 
the leading wheels had laminated springs ; and the driving-wheels 
were fitted with balance weights. This engine continued la regular 
work for ntany years, and is now preseired in the South Kensing- 
ton Mnsenm. 



Fig. 8.— The '■ Royftl George," Haokworth, 1826. 

The Rainhill ConteBt— Up to this time locomotives had been 
chiefly nsed for colliery work ; but the opening of the Stockton and 
Darlington line for the conveyance of passengers created a demand 
for high speeds, and it was determined by the directors of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, in 1829, to offer a premium of 
X500 for the best locomotive engine which should draw, on a level 
road, three times its own weight at 10 miles an hour. The weight 
of the engine, with its complement of water in the boilirr, was not 
to exceed 6 tons, and the engine was effectnatly to oonsutne its own 

The trial took place on the Manchester side of Rainhill upon a 
level portion of the line, and lasted from the 8th to the 14th of 
October, 1829. Three engines competed for the prize, viz. : — 

The "Rocket," built by Robert Stephenson, Newcastle. 

The " Sanspareil," bnilt by Timothy Hackworth, Darlington. 

The "Novelty," built by Braitbwaite & Ericsson, London. 
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Fig. B. — The "Agenoria," II 
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Fig. 10.— The" Rocket," 1829. 
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Two others, viz. : — 

The " Cyclopede," built by Brandrith, Liverpool ; 
The *' Perseverance," built by Burstall, Edinburgh j 

alao entered, but were disqualified as they did not conform to the 
conditions of the competition. 

The ''Rocket" (fig. 10) was a four-wheeled engine, with inclined 
cylinders of 8 ins. diameter, and 16^ ins. stroke, and a boiler 
3 ft. 4 ins. in diameter and 6 fb. in length. This was the first 
locomotive made in England with a multitubular boiler. There 
were 25 tubes each 3 ins. in diameter. The diameter of the driving- 
wheels was 4 ft. 8^ ins. ; the pressure of steam in the boiler 50 lbs. 
per square inch ; and the total heating surface 137*75 sq. ft. 

Tons. Cwts. Qn. Lbs. 
Weight of engine in working order, . .4 5 
,, tender i, » ..3402 

,, carriages loaded, . . . 9 10 3 26 



Total weight of train, .17 

The " Sanspareil " (fig. 11) was a four-wheeled coupled engine, 
with vertical cylinders of 7 ins. diameter and 18 ins. i^troke; boiler 
4 fb. 2 ins. in diameter and 6 ft. long ; driving-wheels 4 ft 6 ins. 
in diameter ; and total heating surface 90*3 sq. ft. 

Tons. Cwts. Qn. Lbs. 
Weight of engine in working order, . . 4 15 2 
„ tender n m ..3630 

„ carriages loaded, . . . 10 19 3 

Total weight of train, . . .19 2 

The "Novelty " (fig. 12) was a tank engine on four wheels. The 
cylinders were 6 ins. in diameter, and 1 2 ins. stroke ; the boiler 
was rather complicated — partly vertical, partly horizontal; the 
diameter of the driving-wheels was 4 fb. 2 ins. ; and the total 
heating surface was 42*5 sq. fb. 

Tons. Cwts. Qrs. Lbs. 
Weight of engine in working order, . .3 10 
„ tank loaded, . . . 16 14 

,, carriages loaded, . . . 6 17 



Total weight of train, . . . 10 14 14 

The trials were made over a distance of 1 ) miles, with an addi- 
tional ^ mile at each end for getting up speed. It was arranged 
that each engine should run twenty times each way, equivalent to 
a journey from Liverpool to Manchester and back. 

The " Rocket " was the first engine tried, and the only one that 
accomplished the stipulated distance of 70 miles. This engine 
satisfactorily performed all the tests required by the judges, and 
the prize was awarded to Messrs. Stephenson. The average speed 
was 13| miles an hour, 29 miles an hour being the maximum speed 
attained. 
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Fig. II.— Tlie " Sttnapareil," 1829. 
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The " SsiupAreil " nut a distenc« of 27^ miles »t an ftveraga speed 
of 14 miles an hour, realieing a maximnm speed of 22^ miles an 
hour. Owing to the cracking of one of the cylinders, and the 
failure of the pumpe supplying the feed-water, this engine had to- 
stop at the distance abovn mentioned. 



Fig. 12.— The "Novelty," 1829. 

The "Novelty," after making two mns in each direction, had to- 

retire from the competition owing to some joints on the boiler 

e'ving way. The average speed of this engine was 14^ miles an 
rar. 

The result of this trial was to show cooclusively the superiority 
of the locomotive over both fixed engines and horses on railways. 



Fig. 13. — Bnry's Looomotive, I 
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Inside and Oatside Cylinder Enginea— In 1830 Hackworth de- 
signed a locomative, the "Globe," built by Messrs. Stephenson, 
for the Stockton and Darlingtf>n Railway, which comprised many 
iraprovements. The cylinders were placed horizontally inside the 
frame, and worked on a crank-sxle. The whM^ls, 5 ft. in diameter, 
were four in nnmber and coupled. This engine is said to have 
attained a speed of 50 miles an hour. 

During the same year Bury of Liverpool introduced his well- 
known four-wheeled engine (fig. 13), in which he employed trussed 
<ir bar frames, the standard form of engine frame at the present 
day in America. 

Stephenson also built an engine, the "Planet" (fig. 14), in the 
same year, for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, which was 



P 



Fig. U.— The "Planet," 1830. 

furnished with inside horizontal cylinders, multitubular boiler, 
blast pipe, and double crank-axle. This engine had cylinders 11 
ins. in diameter, with 16 ins. stroke ; and a boiler 3 ft. in diameter 
and 6 ft. 6 ins. long, with 129 tubes 1^ ina. in diameter; the 
heating surface being 37 sq. ft. in the fire-box, and 370 eq. ft. in the 
tnl)es. The weight of the engine, with coke and wat«r, was 9 tons, 
and of the tender, loaded, 4 tons; the total weight, 13 tons. 

In 1831 Messrs. Stephenson built two goods engines, the 
"SamBon''and "Goliath," for the Liverpool and Manchester Bail- 
way. The former of these is stated to have hauled a train of 164 
tons, exclusive of engine and tender, irom Liverpool to Manchester 
in two and a half hours, the maximum speed being 20 miles an 
hour. 
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frMessn. Sharp, Roberts k Co., in 1833, constructed an engine, 
the ''Experiment'* (fig. 15), also for the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, in which the cylinders, 11 ins. in diameter, with 16 ins. 
stroke, were placed vertically on the outride of the boiler, and were 
fitted with radius bar parallel motion in place of slides. The 
arrangement of the gear rendered the crank-axle unnecessary. 
Three of these engines were also built for the Dublin and Kingstown 
Railway, but they were not a success. 




Pig. 16.— The "Experiment," 1833. 

Messrs. Forrester & Co., of Liverpool, in 1834, designed a type 
of engine which was used on the Dublin and Kingstown, the 
Newcastle and Garliftle, and on the Grand Junction Railways. 
The cylinders and valve-gear were outside ; they also had outside 
frames and bearings for all the axles, and six wheels. They were 
called the '^ Boxers," owing to their unsteadiness in running, the 
wheels not being balanced. 

The increased weight and speed of the locomotive about this 
time gave rise to new difficulties ; the weight being distributed in 
most cases over only four wheels, as in engines of the " Planet " 
<;las8, before mentioned, weighing 9 tons ; of which 5^ tons was 
borne by the driving-wheels. This caused great damage to the 
permanent way, and heavier rails began to be used ; the weight 
being increased to 50 and 60 lbs. per lineal yard. It was also deter- 
mine to add a pair of wheels to the engines behind the fire-box. 
This not only distributed the weight better but also checked the 
pitching of the engine. 

A six-wheeled coupled goods engine, the ^' Atlas,'' (fig. 16) with 
inside cylinders — ^the forerunner of the present standard British 
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goods engine — wrs bailt in 1834 for the Leicester and Swcuinington 
Kulwaj' by Messrs. Stephenson. The cylinders were 16 ins. in 
diameter with 20 ins. stroke ; and the boiler was 3 ft. 1 1 ins. in 
diameter and 8 ft. 6 ins. long, with 154 tubes 1| ins. in diameter. 
The six wheels were each 4 ft. 6 ina. in diameter. This engine 
worked for nearly forty years, and, after some complete experimenta 
had been carried out to ascertain exactly its performaooes, several 
other engines of similar design were built for other railways. 



Fig. 16.— The "Atlafl." 1834. 

Farther Frogresa — English and Anuricaa — The first locomotive 
run upon a railroad in America was the "Stourbridge Lion" 
(fig. 17) which reached America from England in May, 1839. It 
was built by Fonter, Rastrick, &. Co. of Stourbridge. This engine 
had four coupled wheels. The cylinders were vertical, and were 
placed at the back on each side of a cylindrical boiler. They 
worked through grasshopper beams and connecting-rods upon crank- 
pins in the wheels. This engine was for the Delaware and Hudson 
Oanal Company. 

The first locomotive built in America was the " Best Friend " of 
Charleston. This was made in 1830 by Mr. Miller of West Point 
Foundry in New York City, for the South Carolina Railroad. It 
was a four-wheeled engine with two inclined cylinders 6 ins, in 
diameter with 16 ins. stroke, and a vertical boiler. The diameter of 
the wheels was 4 ft. 6 ins., and the total weight of the engine was 
about 4J tons. 

In September, 1831, a locomotive called the " Robert Fulton," 
built by Stephenson, was placed on the Mohawk and Hudson Rail- 
road. This was followed in 1832 by sn English locomotive, the 
" John Bull," on the same railway. 
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rTAmong the earliest of the American locomotives, of which there 
is any authentic record, was the " Old Ironsides " (fig. 18) by W. 
Baldwin, one of the greatest looomotire engine builders of the 
world. This engine made its trial trip in November, 1 832, on the 
Philadelphia, Germantown, and Noristown Railroad, and ran on 
this road for more than twenty years. It was . a four-wheeled 
engine modelled after the English style and weighed in running 
order a little over 5 tons. The wheels were 4 ft. 6 ins. in diameter ; 
the cylinders were 9) ins. in diameter and of 18-ins. stroke, and 
were attached horizontally to the outside of the smoke-box ; the 
boiler was 30 ins. in diameter, and had seventy-two copper tubes 
each 1^ ins. in diameter. From that time up to the present loco- 
motive building has flourished in Philadelphia. 



■ - 




Fig. 18.— The "Old Ironsides," 1832. 

In 1837, Brooks of Philadelphia constructed a locomotive for H. 
R. Oampbell of the same city with eight wheels. This had four 
coupled wheels, and the fore part of the engine rested on a four- 
wheeled bogie or truck in front. This was the first engine of this 
type, and from it the standard American locomotive of the present 
day takes its origin. The cylinders were 12 ins. in diameter with 
18-in8. stroke ; and the coupled wheels were 3 ft. 8 ins. in diameter. 
The total weight of the engine was about 12 tons. 

The London and Birmingham Railway was opened in 1837, 
Edward Bury being appointed locomotive superintendentw The 
locomotives designed by him were composed exclusively of four- 
wheeled engines ; and from the opening until 1845 there was but 
one six-wheeled engine employed. The passenger engines had 
cylinders 12 ins. in diameter with 18-ins. stroke, and single driving- 
wheels 5 ft. 6 ins. in diameter ; they weighed about 9 tons. The 
goods engines had cylinders 13 ins. in diameter with 18-ins. stroke, 
and coupled wheels 4 ft. 6 ins. and 5 fb. in diameter. 
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In 1840, Norris of Philadelphia built^ for the Birmingham and 
irloucester Railway, several bogie engines (fig. 19) named the 
'< Eingland," <' Philadelphia," <' Atlantic," &c, to work an incline on 
that line of 1 in 37. These engines had six wheels, of which the 
front four, each 2 ft. 6 ins. in diameter, were attached to a bogie 
Earning on a centre below the ^moke-box. The cylinders were 
10^ ins. in diameter with IS-ins. stroke; the diameter of the driving- 
wheels was 4 ft. ; the boiler had 28 tubes 2 ins. in diameter with a 
length of 8 ft. ; the total weight was 9^ tons, loaded, and the steam 
pressure 60 lbs. per square inch. The average performance of these 
engines was to ascend the incline called the Lickey with a load 
of 39} tons at 10 J miles an hour, or a maximum load of 53i tokis 
4it 8^ miles an hour. 




Fig. 19.— The " England," Norris, 1840. 



McConnel, the locomotive superintendent of the Birmingham and 
Oloucester Bailway, obtained the sanction of the Directors of the 
Company to construct a tank engine, which commenced work in 
1845. This engine had cylinders 18 ins. in diameter with 26-ins. 
stroke^ and six coupled wheels 3 ft. 9 ins. in diameter ; it weighed 
30 tons, loaded, and worked well for many years. 

Development of the Express Passenger Engine. — At this time the 
-difficulty of packing the machinery of inside-cylinder engines within 
the limits of the 4 ft. 8} ins. gauge began to be felt. The Eastern- 
Counties Kail way, opened in 1839, had a 5 ft. gauge. Joseph 
Locke, engineer of the Grand Junction Bailway (opened in 1837) 
and of the South- Western Bailway (opened in 1838), endeavoured 
to reduce the inconvenience and overcome the difficulty. 

Allan, of the Crewe workshop of the Grand Junction Bailway, 
suggested attaching the cylinder to the outside of the smoke box ; 
.and to the re-introduction of the outside-cylinder engine bv Locke 
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may be traced the origin of the moat approved forma of the outaide- 
cylinder engine of the present day. 

On the Sonth-Weatem Railway, stocked originally with the older 
inHide-t^inder engines, the first ontaide-cylinder engine, designed 
by J. H. Gooch, commenced to run in November, 1843. This 
engine was fitted with 6 ft. 6 ins. driving-wheels, and wac the first 
example of an engine having driving-wheels exceeding 6 ft. in dia- 
meter on the 4 ft S^ ina. gauge. Gooch afterwards built for the 
same company some express engines with 7 ft. driving-wheels. 

Reference baa been made thus far only to engines designed to- 
mn on the ordinary 4 ft. 8| ins. gauge ; that, with the exception or 
a 4 ft. 6 ins. gauge used in a few Scotch railways, being the general 
width employed in this eoiintry. 

Brunei, the engineer of the Great Western Railway, which was^ 
opened is 183S, decided to have a 7 ft. gauge. The first engine- 



Pig. 20.— The •' North SUr," broad gauge, 1S38. 

(fig. 20) made for this company — and nuned the " North Star" — 
was built by Messrs. Stephenson. It had six wheels and inside- 
cylinders. The cylinders were 16 ins. in diameter, and of IS-tns. 
stroke ; the diameter of the driving wheels was 7 ft., and of the 
carrying- wheels 4 ft The tubes in the boiler were 9 ft. long, and 
the weight of the engine loaded was 18 tons. Messrs. Stephenson 
also conatruoted several other engines of similar design fortiie same- 
comptmy. 

One engine, named the "Hurricane," was bailt for the Great 
Western Railway with driving-wheels of 10 ft. diameter, but it was- 
not a saocflss. 

In 1846, the powerfol engines (fig. 31) known as the "Great 
Britain" class were designed by Brunei and Gooch. These bad 
inside cylinden and eight wheels. The cylinders were 18 ins. 
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in diameter with 24-iQa. strobe ; the boilers hod 305 tubes, eacb 
2 ins. in diameter ; the di&meter of the driving-wheels was 8 ft., 
'^d the weight, loaded, was 31 tons. These engines conveyed a 
load of 230 toss at 40 miles an hour, and a load of 180 tons at 60 
miles an boar. One of these engines is said to have run from 
Paddington to Didcot, a distance of 53^ miles, in 47 minutes, and 
to have attained a maxinnini speed of 78 miles an hour. Tbirty 
engines in all of this class were built for this Company, and many 
-of them, after being rebuilt, were still at work in May, 1892, when 
the use of the broad gauge was finally discontinued. The milet^ 
«f several of these engines before renewal exceeded 700,000 miles, 
■and in one case was over 800,000 miles. 



Fig. 21.^The "Great Britein," Brunei and Gooch, 1846. 

Tbe heavy loads bauled by tbese engines at high speeds set an 
example to the engineers and managers of the narrow gauge lines — 
as they were then called — of what the locomotive could be made to 
accompliab. The gauge was fixed, but larger engines were de- 
manded ; to get high speed, larger wheels were required ; to get 
more power, larger cylinders ; and this necessitated the provision 
of larger boilers. 

In 1647, in response to these requirements, an engine was 
designed and patented fay T. R. Crampton, and built by Messrs. 
Tulk & liaj, of Whitehaven, for the London and North-Westem 
Railway. This engine had cylinders IS ins. in diameter with 20- 
ins. stroke ; the boiler had 229 tubes, 2 ins. in diameter, witb a 
length of 12 ft. ; the diameter of the driving-wheels was 8 ft., and 
of the carrying- wheels 3 ft. 9 ins. ; the weight of the engine, empty, 
was 24 tons, and of the tender, 20 tons. 

This engine was found to convey 55 tons weight at 53^ miles an 
hour, and was said to have attained a speed of 74 miles an hour. 
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Three eDgines were built at Crewe Works in 1847, to the designs 
of Allan, the superintendent, by order of the Directors of the 
London and North- Western Railway. This type, illustrated in fig. 22^ 




Fig. 22.— The " Velocipede," Allan, 1847. 

was named the *' Velocipede." The cylinders were of 15 ins. dia- 
meter and 20-ins. stroke ; and the diameter of the driving-wheels 
was 7 ft. 

The " Cornwall " (fig. 23), designed by F. Trevethick, mechanical 
superintendent of the Northern division, having cylinders 17| ins. 




Fig. 23.— The "Cornwall," Trevethick, 1847. 

in diameter, with 24 ins. stroke, and driving-wheels with a diameter 
of 8 fb. 6 ins., deserves mention as having the largest size of driving- 
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wheel tAiai bta ever been tried oa the ordinary 4 ft. 8^ ins. gauge. 
The boiler of this engine was placed under the driving-axle in the 
original design, but vhea a new boiler was built in 1862 bj^Rama- 
bottom it was placed above the axle, as ehown in fig. 24. This 
engine is stilt working between Manchester and Liverpool. 




MZl 



Fig. 24.— The " Cornwall " as reconstructed b; Romibottom, 1892. 

The " Courier," another leading engine, designed by Crampton, 
was very similar to other ei^nes of his design, having a pair^of 
7-ft. wheels placed behind the fire-box. at^Htuu r 

It may be useful to state some pttrticulars of Crampton's engine, 
the " Liverpool " (fig. 26), built in 1848 by Messrs. Bury, Curtis, & 
Kennedy for the Iiondon and North-Western Railway Co. The 



Fig. 25.— The " Liverpool," Crampton, ISM. 

cylinders of this enuine were 18 ins. in diameter, and of 24-ios. 
stroke ; the boiler had 300 tubes, 2^ ins. in diameter outside, with 
a length of 12 ft. 6 ins. ; the diameter of the driving-wheels was 8 
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ft., and of the carrying wheels 4 ft. ; the total heating surface was 
2290 sq. ft^ and the grate area 21^ sq. ft. ; the weight of the engine, 
loaded, was 35 tons, and the weight of the tender 21 tons — ^the total 
weight of engine and tender was 56 tons. This engine was said to 
have hauled 180 tons at 50 miles an hour, and to have taken 40 
carriages to time between London and Wolverton. It was, without 
doubt, the most powerful engine of its time. The permanent way, 
however, could not withstand the excessire weight, and on this 
ground it had to be taken from service. 

McOonnell, when he became locomotive superintendent of the 
southern division of the London and North- Western Railway, 
designed and built in 1850 a number of engines of the " Bloomer ^ 
class (fig. 26). In these engines the cylinders were 16 ins. in 
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Fig. 26.— The "Bloomer," McConnell, I860. 

diameter and 22-ins. stroke; there were 195 tubes 12 ft. long; 
the diameter of the driving-wheels was 7 feet ; and the weight of 
the engine was 29 tons. Locomotive engineers had up to this time 
tried to keep a low centre of gravity and a large driving-wheel. 
McOonnell did not agree with this, and saw no objection to a high 
boiler. In the "Bloomer" class of engines he carried his views 
into effect, this class of engine being built with the boiler above 
axles. The height of the centre of the boiler from the rails in 
locomotives of the present day has proved that he was correct. 

For the Bristol and Exeter Railway, in 1853, Pearson, the loco- 
motive superintendent, designed, and Messrs. Rothwell & Co. of 
Bolton built, some tank engines (hg, 27), with driving-wheels 9 ft. 
in diameter. In these the cylinders were 16^ ins. in diameter with 
24-ins. stroke ; the boiler had 180 tubes 1|^ ins. in diameter with a 
length of 10 ft. 9 ins. ; and the weight of the engine was 42 tons. 
These engines are said to have run at the rate of 80 miles an hour. 

The driving-wheels of these engines were afterwards reduced to 
a diameter of 8 ft., and some of them, as altered, were still running 
until May, 1892. 
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At tiie EzhibilJon of 1862 was exhibited a locomotive called the 
" Lady of the lake " (fig. 2ti), one of a class designed and built by 
Bamsbottom for the London and North- WeBtem Railway at their 
drewe Works. The cylinders, which were outside, were 16 ins. in 
diameter and of 24- ins. stroke ; the diameter of the driving-wheels 
was 7 ft. 6 ins., and of the leading and trailing wheels 3 ft. 9 ins. 
The heating snrbce was 1068 sq. ft., and the grate area 15 sq. ft. 



Fig. 2T.~Tank Engine, Fenraon, 1863. 

The weight of the engine in working order was 27^ tons, and of the 
tender 17^ tons ; total we^bt of engine and tender 45 tons. Many 
of these engines are still in use on the London and North- Western 
Railway, and it was one of this class that worked the train for this 
Oompaay from London to Crewe in the race to the North in 1888, 
when Che trains were light and the speeds high. 



Fig, 28.— The "Lady of the Lake," Eftmsbottoin, 1882. 

Various other types of locomotives embodying ingenious ideas 
besides those referred to have been designed and couatrncted ; but 
the endeavonr has been to give a general illustration of the progress 
of the locomotive and of the different phases through which it has 
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passed, rather than an exhaustive catalogue of everything that has. 
been attempted. 

Many improvements have been made in the locomotive daring 
the last forty or fifty years. These have led up to the magnificent 
engines now running in Great Britain, in European countries, 
and in America. That further advances will be made, there is 
little doubt ; and the engines of the present day will perhaps in 
fifty years time be looked upon with the same curious interest that 
now attaches to " Puffing Billy " or the <' Rocket." 
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CHAPTER II. 

MODRRN LOCOMOTIVES : SIMPLE. 

Contents.— The Wheel-base; Adhesion — Engine Power; Tractive Effort — 
Boiler Power ; Steam supply — Inside and Outside Cylinders — ^London and 
South-Western Railway — Caledonian Railway—Glasgow and South- 
western Railway of Scotland— Great Eastern Kailway — Great Northern 
Railway— Great Southern and Western Railway of Ireland — Great 
Western Railway — Highland Railway — Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way — London, Brighton and South-Coast Railway — London, Chatham 
and Dover Railway — London and North- Western Kailway — Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway — Metropolitan Railway — Metropolitan 
District Railway — Midland Railway — North -Eastern Kailway — North 
London Railway — South-Extern Railway. 

Several of the looomotives mentioned towards the close of the 
preceding chapter are either now running, or were until within a 
few years ago. The modem locomotive, then — ^if we include under 
this heading all engines at present working — comprises the succes- 
sive and numerous contributions of locomotive engineers over a 
period of about thirty-five years. Notwithstanding the almost 
bewildering variety that this suggests, the more recent examples- 
appear to be tencUng towards a small number of distinct types. 
These, in general, are adapted to the performance of special duties, 
mainly following the broad distinctions found between different 
classes of traffic. In each type numerous variations are to be seen,, 
arising sometimes out of some distinctive feature in the conditions 
under which the work is to be performed, sometimes out of the- 
individual preferences of the designer. 

In this chapter is briefly described a selection of the latest types 
of simple or non-compound engines designed and built for the 
leading railways in this country. Compound locomotives are dealt 
with in the succeeding chapter. In order to exhibit, as far as 
possible, the adaptation of the various forms of the locomotive to 
special conditions of working, the different classes of engines- 
employed on each railway are described together, and, in some 
cases, a brief indication is given of any feature in the road or in 
the traffic which influences the design. 

Before proceeding to enumerate the principle types of loco- 
motives at present in use, it is desirable for the sake of clearness 
to give some general indication of the different characters on which 
distinctions between the various types and classes depend. 

The Wheel-base; Adhesion. — The railway epoch began, as we 
have already seen, with the discovery that an engine could be built 
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•capable not only of propelling itself on a smooth rail, but also of 
hauling a train of loaded vehicles. And the limitation imposed 
by the use oi the smooth rail has been a controlling consideration 
in the design of locomotives throughout their subsequent develop- 
ment. Whatever the capacity of the engine cylinders, the limit of 
hauling power is reached when the driving-wheels begin to slip on 
the rails. In response to the constant demands for higher speeds 
and for engines capable of hauling heavier loads, locomotive 
•engineers have generally adopted two methods of raising this limit. 
One consists in designing the locomotive so that a sufficient share 
of the total weight shall be supported on the driving axle to give 
the desired amount of frictional adhesion between the wheels and 
the rails. The other consists in employing the adhesion of more 
than one pair of wheels by coupling them — that is, connecting them 
mechanically — so that when one pair revolves the other pair must 
revolve also. Both these methods are, Urgely in favour at the 
present time. Another method of recent introduction is to drive 
separately each of two driving-axles. 

Although consideration of adhesion alone would lead to the 
locomotive being carried mainly or altogether on the driving 
wheels only, the road or permanent way is found to suffer if the 
weight concentrated on any one pair of wheels exceeds a certain 
Amount. The great weight of powerful modem locomotives and 
the durability of the permanent way are rendered compatible 
only by distributing a portion of the weight over supporting or 
running wheels additional to the driving wheels. These are dis- 
tinguished as leading or trailingy according to whether they are 
towards the front or rear of the engine. As soon, however, as 
more than four adjacent wheels are employed, the further problem 
of making provision for enabling the locomotive to run round 
ourves presents itself. To a very slight extent the play between 
the wheel-flanges and the rail suffices ; or the removal of flanges 
from certain of the wheels. But when the distance between the 
leading and trailing wheels is considerable, or the curves sharp, 
the wheel-axles must be capable of certain adjustments whenever 
the locomotive enters on a curved portion of the track. An abso- 
lutely perfect adjustment, as can be seen from obvious geometrical 
oonsiderations, would comprise (1) a shifting of the axles so that 
all should point towards the centre of the curve which is being 
traversed ; (2) a lateral shifting of, at least, all but the two middle 
axles. The figure enclosed by joining the points of contact between 
the wheels and the rails is called the wheel-base ; and one in which 
there is adequate provision for the practically sufficient shifting of 
the axles, is known as a flexible wheel-base. When there is little 
or no provision for this adjustment, the wheel-base is said to be 
rigid or fixed. 

Flexibility of the wheel-base is attainable either — (1) By making 
certain of the axle- journals longer than the axle-boxes so as to per- 
mit the axle to have lateral play relatively to the engine framing ; 
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(2) by the use of radial axles ; (3) by the use of bogies or axle- 
trucks ; or (4) by the use of two or more of these in conjunction. 
The axle-box for the radifld axle is constructed so as to be capable 
of a lateral movement which at the same time constrains the axle 
to converge approximately towards the centre of the curve in 
the road. The bogie is a small truck, usually four-wheeled, on 
which the engine frame rests ; engaging with it in such manner as 
to permit the bogie to turn about a pivot. In many bogies pro- 
vision is also made for lateral movement relatively to the engine 
frame. Other forms of axle-trucks exist, but need not at thib 
point be enumerated. 

Engine Power ; Tractive Effort. — The hauling power of the loco- 
motive is limited, not only by the adhesion of the driving-wheels, 
but also by the tractive effort which the steam acting in the 
cylinders is capable of exerting through the medium of the driving- 
cranks and wheels. This — it will be seen later — is inversely as the 
diameter of the driving-wheels, and can be increased — notably, as^ 
in goods engines — by employing driving-wheels of smaller diameter. 
But this is incompatible with high speeds. The demand for high 
speeds with increasing loads and heavy gradients leads to the 
retention of large driving-wheels and the adoption of cylinders of 
considerably augmented capacity. The size — that is, the diameter 
and the stroke of the cylinders — ^together with the diameter of the 
driving-wheels, represent the power of the locomotive from the 
point of view of the engine. 

Boiler Power ; Steam Supply. — But the capacity of the cylinders 
cannot be allowed to outran the supply of steam furnished by the 
boiler. Larger cylinders require larger boilers. An increase 
either in the quantity or pressure of the steam supplied demands, 
the evaporation of more water per second, and this means aug- 
mented heating surfaces and larger grates. The heating surface in 
the boiler and the grate-area, then, represent the power of the 
locomotive from the point of view of the boiler. 

Inside- and Ontside-Cylinders. — In addition to the character of 
the wheel-base, the sizes of the cylinders and driving-wheels, and 
the heating surface and grate-area of the boiler, types of engines are 
further distinguished by the disposition of the cylinders. These,, 
in some cases, are placed outside the frame so as to overhang the 
rails, and, in some cases, inside or between the frames. There has 
always been amongst locomotive engineers a great difference of 
opinion as to the relative merits of inside as compared with outside- 
cylinders. It is urged that engines with inside-cylinders run more 
steadily than those with outside-cylinders. This, in so far as it is 
well founded, is owing to the greater moment of the turning forces 
due to the steam acting in the cylinders alternately, when the 
distance between the cylinder centres is 6 feet and over (as in the 
case of outside-cylinders) than when it is no more than 2 feet or 
thereabout (as in the case of inside-cylinders). But with a long 
wheel-base and a bogie, this turning moment has not so much 
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influence on the steady running of the engine. Another objection 
to the use of outside-cylinders is the cooling effect due to their 
•exposed position. It has been stated that the condensation in such 
•cylinders when rushing through the air is, on the average, about 16 
per cent, more than in the case of inside-cylinders. 

The greatest objections to the inside-cylinder are the use of the 
•crank-axle which they necessitate, and the difficulty in arranging 
the large cylinders now necessary in the limited space between the 
frames. The larger cylinders further require larger bearings and 
crank-webs for which, also, space must be found. These difficulties 
have been overcome to some extent by putting the valves either 
.above or below the cylinders, and strengthening the crank-axles by 
hooping, or by modifying the form of the crank-webs. 

Outside-cylinders, on the other hand, have the advantage that 
they not only dispense with the crank-axle, but also allow more 
space for the introduction of large cylinders. The mechanism and 
motion are also made more accessible and convenient for attention. 
Locomotives with outside-cylinders are largely used on the London 
ajid South- Western, Great Northern, London and North- Western, 
North London, Caledonian, Highland, and Great North of Scotland 
Railways. 

In the United States of America no locomotive engines are 
fitted with inside-cylinders ; nothing but the outside-cylinder is 
used. In many compound locomotives and in certain simple loco- 
motives of the most recent construction cylinders are disposed both 
inside and outside the frames. 

LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 

A. Ezpresa Passenger Engines. — Owing to the enormous increase 

in traffic, in the weight and size of modem carriages, the increased 

weight of trains, and the demand for quicker transit, the older types 

of South-Western engines became useless. The new outside-cylinder 

-express engines were designed by Mr. W. Adams to replace them, and 

are among the most powerful and economical engines in the world. 

These engines are illustrated in Plate I. They have four wheels 

•coupled, with a leading bogie, and work the heavy main line express 

trains running from Waterloo to Bournemouth. The 12.30 p.m. 

running to Southampton travels a distance of 79| miles without 

a stop at the rate of 47} miles per hour; the 2.15 p.m. to Christ- 

'church runs 104 miles without a stop at 46 miles per hour ; the up 

train from Bournemouth travels from Southampton to Vauxhall, 

78 miles, at 50 miles per hour ; and the 1 1.0 a.m. from Waterloo to 

Exeter and Plymouth runs to Salisbury, 83} miles, without a stop 

■at 43} miles per hour. These engines frequently do these runs 

with nineteen vehicles, four of them being bogie carnages weighing 

20 tons each; the total load — including engine and tender — being 

:about 310 tons. 

The four coupled driving-wheels are 7 ft. 1 in. in diameter, and 
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the bogie wheels are 3 ft. 9f ins. in diameter. The cylinders are 
19 ins. in diameter with 26-iiis. stroke, and the tractive effort 
-developed is 110*42 lbs. for every pound of mean effective steam 
pressure in the cylinders. The cut-off varies from 75 per cent, in 
full gear to 17 per cent, in the usual running conditions. The 
boiler pressure is 175 lbs. per sq. in. The boiler is made large to 
give a sufficient supply of steam for such large cylinder capacity, 
whilst keeping down the rate of evaporation per square foot of 
heating surface and of firegrate. It is constructed of mild steel. 
The barrel is 11 ft. long between tube plates, and 4 ft. 4 ins. in 
diameter. The external firebox is 6 ft. 4 ins. long by 3 ft. 10| ins. 
wide, the bottom extending 5 ft. below the centre line of the boiler. 
The total heating surface is 1,302 sq. ft. 

The total weight of this engine in working order is 48 tons 
13 cwts. This weight is distributed thus — 

Tons. Cwts. 

Bogie, ..*... 18 7 

Driving-wheels, . . 15 9 

TraiUng „ ... 14 17 

48 13 
Many of the details of this engine are dealt with fully in the 
succeeding chapters, and a full specification of the whole engine is 
contained in Appendix A. 



INDEX TO PLATE I. 
Four Coupled Outside-Cylindek Bogie Express Engine. 

Boiler and Firebox, 



A Oatside firebox. 
A^ Litemal firebox. 
A^ Barrel of boiler composed of two 

plates. 
A^ Butt strap imitine boiler plates. 
A* Tubes extending from 
A' Firebox tube plate to 
A* Smokebox tube plate. 
A^ Stays extending from back plate to 

smoke-box tube plate. 



A^ Firebox stays connecting internal 
and external firebox shell. 

A^ Roof stays supporting crown of 
internal firebox and suspended 
from wrapper plate by sling 
stays. 

A^® Foundation ring connecting inter- 
nal and external firebox shells at 
bottom. 



Smok'ebox, Blast-pipe^ Firebox Fittings, 



B Smoke-box. 
B* Smokebox door. 
C Vortex blast-pipe and engine ex- 
haust. 
C^ Steam blower-pipe and ring. 
D Ashpan. 
IH, D^ Ashpan dampers. 



D^ Gear for operating ashpan damjiers 

from footplate. 
E Firebars. 
£^ Firebar carriers. 
E' Brick arch in firebox. 
E» Deflector. 
E* Firehole and door. 



Cylinders and Pistons. 



F Cylinders, outside frame 1. 

F^ ^linder covers. 

F* Flanges by which cylinders are con- 
nected to frames. 

F* Steam -chest projecting through 
opening in frame. 



F* Steam-chest covers. 

F' Piston-rod stuffing boxes. 

F* Valve spindle stuffing boxes. 

F' Cylinder drain cocks and gear for 

operating same from footplate. 
F* Cylmder lubricators. 
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PiMon-rods and Conneetians, 



G Piston-rods, main. 
G^ Piston-rod and valve spindle lubri- 
cators. 
C Front piston-rods. 
G' Front piston-rod Uibricator. 



G^ Crossheads. 
Gs SUde bars. 
G* Conneoting-rods. 
G^ Coupling-rods. 



Valveft and Valtr-gear, 



H^ £2ocentric-rod8. 

"SP Expansion-link. 

H* Reversing-shaft. 

H^ Rod connecting arm on reversing 

shaft to reversing screw. 
H^ Reversing screw and hand- wheel. 



H* Intermediate valve spindles. 

IP Valve-spindle guide supported on 

motion-plate. 
H^ Valve-spindle and buckle. 
H» Slide-valve. 



Framing* 



I Main or side frames. 

F Buffer-plate. 

F Front transverse stay -plate. 

P Transverse angle-iron oetween side 

frames. 
V Flanged transverse stay behind 

cylinders. 
I' Transverse stay, beneath cylinders, 

bearing bogie pin. 



I* Motion-plate. 
F Intermediate stay-plate. 
F Firebox-stay. 
I' Foot-plate casting. 
J Draw and safety link pins in foot- 
plate casting. 
«F Buffers and draw-hook. 
(F Rail-guards. 



Wheels* atid Axles, AxU- Boxes, HomUocks and Bearing Sprifigs* 



K, K^ Driving and trailing cast-steel 
wheel-centres. 

K^, K' Driving and trailing wheel- 
tyres. 

K*, K* Driving and trailing axles. 

K*, K' Crank - pins on driving- and 
trailing-wheels. 

K*, K* Wheel - centres and tyres of 
bogie wheels. 



L, I? Axle-boxes of driving and trail- 
ing axles from which are 
suspended 

L^, U Main bearinff-springs. 

L^, Ifi Brackets and 

L' Ekjualisins lever through which 

main frame rests on the 
main bearing-springs. 

U Homblocks or axle-box guidea 

bolted to main frames. 

L^ Horn-stays. 

I^, L^^ Lubricators for axle-boxes and 
axle-box guides. 



M Bogie frame-plates. 

M^ Steel casting rivetted between 
frame-plates M. 

M^ Cross sbde resting on bogie casting 
M^ and receiving pivot on main 
frame of engine. 

M' Controlling springs on each side of 
slide M3. 

M^ Wronght-iron pin for preventing 
engine and bogie from being dis- 
connected. 



Bogie, 

!M« 



Cradles or beams resting on 

axle-boxes. 
M* Inverted springs suspended at 

ends from cradles M' and 

supporting bogie frames at 

oentre. 
M~, M' Bogie axle-boxes and axle-box 

ffuides. 
M^, M' Lubricators for bosie slide. 
M', M'^ Leading and trailing bogie 

axles. 
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Bailer Afauntings, 



K Ft«88iire-gauge. 

O Duplex safety- valves. 

P Regulator-valve. 

P* Bracket supporting regulator in 
dome. 

P^ Regulator-spindle and regulator- 
handle. 

Q Internal steam-pipe. 

Q^ Smokebox steam-pipe leading to 
cylinder steam-cnests. 



R Injectors. 

R^ Injector steam supply-pipe. 
R^ Injector water supply-pipes. 
R' Injector feed- water delivery-pipes. 
S VVliistle. 
T Handrail 

U Sandboxes and sandpipes. 
IP Gear for operating sandvalve from 
foot-plate. 



Brakes — Focuttm, Automatic. 



y Brake-blocks. 
V^ Brake-hangers. 

V Beam and rods connecting brake- 

hangers together and to brake- 
lever. 

V Brake-lever. 



W Brake-cylinders. 

W^ Train-pipe. 

W^ Combination ejector and driver's 

handle. 
W Steam stop- valve for brake-ejector. 
W* Drip-valve. 



Another class of express engine was built practically to the same 
design as the class of express engines just mentioned, especially to 
work the fast heavy main line traffic between Salisbury and 
Exeter, where the gradients are severe, and the loads required to 
be hauled, very heavj. In this the size of the driving wheels is 
6 ft. 7 ins. in diameter, and a larger firebox is employed, and, there- 
fore, longer coupling-rods. 

The gradients in the West of England vary from 1 in' 100 to 
1 in 70 between Salisbury and Exeter, and the average length of 
some of the banks is from 5 to 7 miles. Below Exeter to Plymouth 
the gradients vary from 1 in 100 to 1 in 73, and the banks average 
from 1 to 5 miles in length. 

These engines work trains from Salisbury to Exeter, 88 miles, 
with one stop, and the return journey to Salisbury with one stop, 
the average load being eight bogie carriages, weighing '20 tons each, 
and two six- wheel coaches of 15 tons each ; or a total net weight 
of 190 tons, which, with the weight of the engine and tender, 
makes a gross load of 27 1 ] tons. 

The following are additional particulars where these engines 
differ from the 7 ft 1 in. express engines before mentioned :— 

Ft. ID«. 

Wheels — ^Driving and trailing, . diameter, 6 7 

Bogie, „ 3 7 

Sq. Ft. 
Heating Snrfaoe— Tubes, .... 1193*7 

Firebox, .... 126-4 



Total, 
Grate area, 

Weights — On the bogie, 

„ driving-axle, 
„ trailing „ 



1320-1 
19-76 

Tons. Cwts. Qn. 

18 2 

15 14 2 

14 16 



48 11 
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In addition to the above, a bogie express engine, with four 
cylinders, has lately commenced working on this railway. The 
designer is Mr. D. Drummond, the present locomotive engineer to 
the Company. 

The four cylinders are each of 15 ins. diameter and 26-ins. stroke. 
Two of the cylinders are inside and mounted directly under the 
smoke-box. These drive the forward pair of driving-wheels. The 
other two cylinders are outside and drive the trailing pair of 
drivers. The valves of the inside-cylinders are worked by Stephen- 
son's link-motion, and those of the outside-cylinders, by Joy's gear. 
The diameter of the driving-wheels is 6 ft. 7 ins. ; there are no 
coupling-rods. The distance between the two driving-axles is 
11 ft., which permits of the employment of a very long fire-box. 
The grate-area is 27*4 sq. ft. 

A new departure is made in respect to the firebox by the intro- 
duction of water-tubes in addition to the usual fire-tubes. These 
water-tubes are disposed transversely, with a slight inclination, at 
the top of the firebox. The total heating surface is 1701 sq. fb., of 
which the firebox furnishes 394 sq. ft. The bogie has 3 ft. 6 in* 
wheels, with axles 6 ft. 6 ins. apart. The tender carries the 
large quantity of 4300 gallons of water. 



Weights — ^Bogie, 

Leading-driver, 
Trailing-driver, 



TOOB. 


Cwto. 


16 


17 


18 


18 


18 


16 



Total,. 64 11 



B. Mixed Traffic Engines.— Most of the fast goods trains on this 
line, and the excursion trains during the summer, are worked by 
the inside-cylinder mixed traffic engines. These engines have four 
wheels cbupled, the coupled wheels, 6 ft. in diameter, being at the 
leading end. The trailing end is carried on a pair of wheels 4 ft. 
in diameter, with outside-bearings. Of the first thirty engines of 
this class built, the cylinders were in one casting and had the 
steam-chest underneath ; but the advantages expected were not 
sufficiently realized. A large number buUt afterwards still had 
the cylinders in one casting, and of the same dimensions — viz., 18 
ins. in diameter and 26-ins. stroke — but the valves were placed 
between the cylinders. In most other respects the same boiler 
and details were used. The boiler is 4 ft. 4 ins. outside diameter, 
and 11 ft. 4 ins. long between tube-plates. It is constructed of 
mild steel plates, the back, throat, and tube-plates being flanged in 
the hydraulic flanging press. 

Oast steel has been very much used in the construction of these 
engines, the wheels, roof-bars, motion-plates, frame-stays, cross- 
heads and horn- blocks being of this material. 

G. Tank Engines. — For working the suburban traffic, which on 
this line is very heavy, two inside-cylinder tank engines have been 
designed, the larger one (fig. 29) running to Guildford, Windsor, 
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4Mid the longer distances. Both these engines have four wheels 
conpled and a trailing bogie. The large bogie tank engine is inter- 
ohaageable in all details — boiler, cylinders, motion, connecting- and 
•coupling-rods — with the mixed traffic engine previously described, 
and in the same way the first twenty of these engines had cylinders 
•designed with the steam-chest underneath, whUe the subsequent 
•engines had the cyliaders in one casting but the valves in between. 
The cylinders are 18 ins. in diameter and of 26-ins. stroke, and the 
<lriving-wheels are 5 ft. 7 ins. in diameter. The tractive force 
developed is 125*7 lbs. for every pound of mean effective pressure 
on the pistons. The boiler pressure is 160 lbs. per sq. in. The 
•capacity of the water tanks is 1200 gallons and the fuel space 80 
•cub. ft. 

The bogie is of the Adams type, which has a transverse sliding 
motion. It consists of a main steel casting to which the frames are 
ri vetted ; a steel casting which slides on top of this and the main 




Fig. 29. — London and South- Western Bogie Tank Engine (large). 



frame-stay ; also a steel casting with the large hollow pin or 
trunnion cast solid with it. The cross-slide is kept in position by 
two laminated controlling sprins^ consisting of sixteen steel platf'S 
2^ ins. wide and A- in. thick ; these springs are provided with stops 
to prevent them from following the cross-slide. 

The smaller tank engine (Plate II.) has the leading and driving- 
coupled wheels 4 ft. 10 ins. in diameter, whilst the trailing end of 
the engine is carried on a four-wheeled boi^ie with wheels 3 ft. in 
diameter. The cylinders are 17} ins. in diameter and have a 24-ins. 
-stroke. The tractive force developed is 126*7 lbs. for every pound 
of mean effective pressure on the pistons. The cut-off varies from 
77 per cent, in full gear to 28 per cent, under usual running con- 
ditions. The boiler pressure is 160 lbs. per sq. in. The boiler is 
constructed of mild steel plates with butt-joints, the top of the 
firebox casing being flush with the barrel 
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CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 

ExpresB Passenger Engines. — ^The four coupled inside-cylinder 
engines with leading bogie, known as the ** Dunalastair " class, 
were designed by Mr. John F. Mcintosh to work the express trains 
between Carlisle and Aberdeen and Carlisle and Glasgow. Some 
of these are the heaviest regular trains in the country, frequently 
consisting of thirteen to fifteen vehicles weighing upwards of 200 
tons exclusive of the engine and tender, and they are timed to run 
at 60 '9 miles per hour. 

The gradients on the Caledonian Bailway are long and severe ; 
the 10 miles from Beattock to the summit being 1 in 75 over the 
last 6 miles, and varying from 1 in 88 to 1 in 80 over the remainder. 

The cylinders are 18j^ ins. in diameter and have a stroke of 
26 ins., and the driving-wheels are 6 ft. 6 ins. in diameter. The 
length of the boiler barrel is 10 ft. 3} ins., and of the firebox 6 fl. 
5 ins., and the mean outside diameter of the boiler is 4 ft. 2 ins. 
The total heating surface is 1403 sq. ft., in firebox 118*8 sq. ft,, 
and in tubes 1 284 sq. ft. 




■Jtf- S'M/t.^ 



Fig. 30. — Caledonian Railway Express Engine. 

The total weight of the engine is 46 tons 19 cwts. thus distn< 
buted : — 

Tons. Cwts. 

^io» 16 14 

Dnving-wheels, 16 

Trailing-wheels, 15 5 



46 19 



The "Dunalastair" began working in the early part of 1897. 
A somewhat larger engine of similar design, shown in ^g, 30, haa 
recently been completed. In this, the cylinders are 19 ins. in 
diameter, the cylinder stroke and the diameter of the driving-wheels 
remaining unaltered. The length of the firebox also remains the 
same, but the boiler is increased by 4f ins. in diameter and 9^ ins. 
in length, this enlargement carrying with it a corresponding aug- 
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mentation of the heating surfiebce. The working pressure is 175 lbs. 
per sq. in. 

The tender of the newer engine is distinguished by being sup- 
ported on two four-wheeled bogies. 

GLASGOW AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY OP SCOTLAND. 

. Express Passenger Engines. — The most recent express engine on 
this railway is a four-cylinder simple engine, designed by Mr. 
MansoD, which was set to work in the early part of 1897. In. this 
•engine there are four high-pressure cylinders all working on one 
axle. Two of these, of 14^ ins. diameter and a stroke of 26 ins., 
are situated inside under the smokebox, and drive the cranked 
4ixle ; and two, of 12^ ins. diameter and a stroke of 24 ins., are 
outside and drive on crank-pins on the driving-wheels. On each 
«ide of the • engine the outside crank is opposite the inside crank, 
«o that the reciprocating masses balance each other. 

The valves for the inside cylinders are placed betweea fhem, and 
are worked directly from the link-motion. Those for the outside 
•cylinders are balanced valves and are disposed on top of the cylin- 
ders. They are worked by a rocking sbait^ the lower arm of which 
-engages with the front end of the intermediate spindle of the inside 
valve. By this means only two sets of valve-gear are required to 
work the four valves. The capacity of the four cylinders is rather 
less than that of two cylinders of 19 ins. diameter and 26-ins. stroke. 
The working pressure is 1 65 lbs. per sq. in. 

The engine has four wheels coupled, of 6 ft. 9^ ins. diameter, and 
A leading swing-link bogie with 3 ft. 7^ ins. wheels. The fixed 
wheel base is 8 ft. 9 ins., and the total 21 ft. 11 ins. The length of 
the boiler barrel is 10 fb. 6 ins., and itH maximum internal diameter 
4 fL 3 ins.^ and the length and breadth of the firebox casing are 
respectively 6 ft. 2 ins. and 4 fb. The firebox heating sur&ce is 
111 sq. ft., that of the tubes 1094 sq. fL, the total being 1205 sq. ft. 
The grate ar^ is 18 sq. ft. 

The leading points aimed at in this design are (1) the balancing 
•of the reciprocating parts otherwise than by counterweights ; (2) 
increasing the crank-pin area and subdividing the great power 
obtainable with modern high pressuren, so as to reduce wear in the 
(big-end brasses and to overcome the difficulty in lubricating these 
•during long continuous runs ; (3) the reduction of knocking in the 
main bearings inseparable from the use of large cylinders with 
high-pressure steam. 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 

A. Express Passenger Engines.— The inside-cylinder four wheels 
•coupled express engines designed by Mr. James Holden for the Great 
Eastern Railway are illustrated in fig. 31. These engines are for 
•express trains from London to Yarmouth, Doncaster, and Cromer — 
which are very heavy during the summer. Just after leaving 
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Liyerpool Street Station there is an incline over half a mile in 
length of 1 in 70 to be surmounted. The cylinders are 18 ins. in 
diameter and have a 24-ins. stroke. They are cast in one, with the 
steam-chests underneath. The driving-wheels ai*e 7 ft. in diameter 
giving a tractive force of 92*5 lbs. for every pound of effective steam 
pressure per sq. in. on the piston. The leading-wheels are 4 fb. in 
diameter. The leading-axle has four journals, and the inside onea 
have no collars, thus allowing the axle to slide freely when passing- 
round a curve ; the outside axle-boxes having } in. play on each 
side of the homblocks. 

The boiler is 4 ft. 4 ins. outside diameter, and is made of steel 
plates. The inside firebox is of copper. The working pressure is 
150 lbs. per sq. in. The main frames are of 1-in. steel plates, and 
the outside frames are of wrought iron, |^ in. thick at the leading 
end and ^ in. thick at the trailing end. 




Fig. 31. — Great Eastern Railway Ezprees Engine. 



The steam-pipes and regulators of these engines being 51 ins. in 
diameter are exceptionally large for the size of the cylinciers, but 
the results in working have shown this to be an advantage. 

The liquid fuel locomotive designed by Mr. H olden for this^ 
railway is practically of the same design as the above engine. The 
details of the liquid fuel fittings are described in Chapter xiv. 

B. Mixed Traffic Engines. — These engines, with four coupled 
wheels of 5 ft. 8 ins. diameter, and a leading pair of wheels of 4 fb. 
diameter, were designed for working the heavy excursion traffic to- 
the East Coast seaside resorts during the summer, and the heavy 
fish, cattle, and fast goods train during the winter. The leading end 
has both inside and outside journals. The outside axle-boxes are* 
made 1 in. wider than the homblocks, and are allowed play to that 
extent. The inside axle-boxes fit the homblocks, but have no collars, 
on the axles, so that the engines can pass freely round curves. 

The cylinders — ^itiside — are 171 ins. in diameter, have a 24-in8.. 
stroke, and are in one casting, the valve-chests being undemeatlk 
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the cylinders. The incline of the cylinder is 1 in 8, the valve- 
spindles being horizontaL 

The boiler is 4 ft. 4 ins. outside diameter, and 10 ft. 4 ins. between 
tabe plates. It is made of mild steel, and, together with the cylin- 
ders, motion, axle-boxes, and nearly all details, are interchangeable 
with the four wheels coupled express engines. The blast-pipe has 
the variable nozzle with which most of the engines of this railway 
are fitted. 

G. Goods Engines. — ^The six wheels coupled goods engines on this 
railway (fig. 32) have inside cylinders, 17^ in. diameter, with 24-ins. 
stroke, and valves underneath, the same as in the mixed traffic engines 
for this line. The boiler is 4 ft. 4 ins. in diameter and interchange- 
able with that of the mixed traffic engine. The wheels are 4 ft. 11 
ins. in diameter. These engines are used for working the heavy 
ooal trains from South Yorkshire, and give excellent results. A 
great number of details are interchangeable with the four wheels 
coupled and mixed traffic engines previously described. 




32.^}reat Eastern Railway Six Wheels Coupled Goods Engine. 



D. Tank Engines.— The suburban traffic on the Great Eastern 
Railway is exceptionally heavy, as well as extending 30 and 40 
miles from London. The engines to meet this traffic were also 
designed by Mr. James Holden. In designing them interchange- 
ability of parts has been carefully studied. The boilers, cylinders^ 
axles, axle-boxes, motion, and nearly all details are suitable for the 
four wheels coupled express, the mixed traffic, and the six wheels 
coupled goods «'ngines previously described. 

The cylinders — inside — are 17^ ins. in diameter, have a 24-ins. 
stroke, and are cast in one with the steam-chest underneath. The 
tractive force is 108 lbs. for every pound of effective steam pressure 
on the piston. The boiler is 4 ft. 4 ius. in outside diameter, the 
working pressure being 140 lbs. per sq. in. 

The leading and trailing axles each have four journals. The 
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outside axle-boxes have ^ in. play on each side, and there are no 
collars on the axle between the inside axle-boxes. The leading- 
and trailing-wheels are 4 ft. in diameter and interchangeable with 
the leading-wheels of the four wheels coupled express and mixed 
traffic engines. 

The smoke-box front, and, where possible, all the tank plates are 
flanged, which results in a great saving in material and labour. 
The (Opacity of the tank is 1460 gallons. 

The six wheels coupled tank engines of this railway are shown in 
fig. 33. These engines, in addition to being used for the large 
amount of local and suburban goods traffic, are also extensively 
used for the heavy suburban passenger traffic particularly on the 
Enfield and Walthamstow lines, where the heavy trains and number 
of passengers during the morning and evening is almost unparal- 
leled on any other railway with a terminus in Lond6n. 



-v 




Fig. 33.— Great Eastern Railway Six Wheels Coupled Tank Engine. 

They have inside-cylinders 16^ ins. in diameter with a 22-in8. 
stroke placed at an angle of 1 in 9, with the valves in between. 
The boiler is 4 ft. 2 ins. outside diameter, and works at 140 lbs. 
pressure per sq. in. The tanks have a capacity for 1,000 gallons, 
and the fuel space is 80 cub. ft. The smoke-box front plate is 
flanged round the outside, and inside the opening where the smoke- 
box door fits, thus avoiding the use of angle-iron. 



GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 

Express Passenger Engines. — Fig. 34 is an Ulustration of the 
outside-cylinder express engines with 8 ft. 1 in. single driving- 
wheels, designed by the late Mr. P. Stirling for this railway. These 
engines were constructed especially with a view to the attainment of 
high speeds. The cylinders are 18 ins. in diameter and have a 
stroke of 28 ins. The front end of the engine is carried on a bogie 
'with wheels 3 ft. 11 ins. in diameter and axles 6 ft. 6 ins. apart. 
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The bogie pivot is not situated centrally, but is 6 ins. nearer to the 
trailing, than to the leading axle. This disposition of the bogie 
allows the weight to oome more gradually on the rails and so 
prepares the permanent way for the heavy load on the single- 
drivers. The trailing end of the engine is carried on a single pair 
•of wheels 4 ft. 1 in. in diameter. 

The barrel of the boiler is 4 fl. 1 in. in diameter and 11 ft. 5 ins. 
in length, and the firebox has a length of 6 ft. The total heating 
surface is 1165 sq. fb., of which 1043 sq. ft. is in the tubes and 
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Fig. 34. — Great Northern Railway Express Engine. 

122 sq. ft. in the firebox. The grate-area is 17'6 sq. ft. The total 
weight of the engine is 45|^ tons, distributed thus — 

■D^ .. r Leading-wheels, .... 

^8^®* i Rear-Wheels, . . . . . 

Driving-wheels, 17 

Trailing- „ 

46 



Toot. 


CwU. 


8 


2 


9 


9 


17 





10 


12 



GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY OF IRELAND. 

The following are particulars of the four wheels coupled express 
engines, rculial tank engines for branch passenger work, and stan- 
dai^d goods engines for thin railway. 

The cylinders — inside— of the express and goods engines are the 
«ame. They are 18 ins. in diameter and of 24-ins. stroke. The valve 
motioii in these two classes is also the same. 

There are only three sizes of cylinders in use on this line, viz. :-t- 

18 ins. diameter and 24-ins. stroke for express and standard goods engines. 
17 „ „ 22 „ „ for ola express type. 



16 



99 



»t 



20 



19 



»» 



for small passenger type. 



The driving-wheels for the express engines are 6 ft. 6 ins. in 

diameter. These engines have a leading bogie with wheels 3 ft. 

in diameter. The distance between the centre of the coupled 
wheels is 8 ft. 3 ins. 
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The goods engines have six wheels coupled, 5 ft. in diameter. 
The total wheel-base is 15 fb. 6 ins. 

The boiler is 4 ft. in diameter, and the working pressure 150 lbs. 
per sq. in. 

The tank engines have four wheels coupled of 5 fb. 6 ins. diameter, 
and the leading- and trailing- wheels are 3 ft. 9 ins. in diameter. 
The trailing-wheels have a radial axle-box. The tank capacity is 
1250 gallons. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Express Passenger Engines. — ^An example of the 7 ft 8 ins. single 
driving-wheel inside-cylinder express engines on this railway is 
illustrated in fig. 35. These engines were designed by Mr. W. 
Dean for working the fastest express trains between Paddington 
and ^^ewton Abbot. The cylinders are 19 ins. in diameter, and 
have a 24-ins. stroke, and the single-driving wheels are 7 fb. 8 ins. 
in diameter. The diameter of the wheels of the leading bogie is 




\t f 0* ..(,••— — 7§'-—"-—m 0'0' 



Fig. 35. — Great Western Railway Express EIngine. 



4 ft., and that of the trailing-wheels 4 fl. 6 ins. The total heating 
surface is 1561 sq. ft., of which 1434 sq. ft. is tube surface, and 
127 sq. ft. fire-box surface. The grate area is 20*8 sq. fb. pnc^k 

The engines working the Cornish express between Paddington 
and Bristol without a stop run the distance of 118j^ miles in 135 
minutes, the average speed being 52^ miles per hour. Between 
Swindon and Bristol there are two banks having a gradient of 1 in 
100. The total weight of these engines in working order is 49 tons^ 
thus distributed : — 

Tons. 

Bogie, 18 

Driving-wheels, 18 

Trailing- „ 13 

49 

In addition to the above — known as the "Achilles" class — a 
four-coupled engine, with leading bogie and 7 ft. driving-wheels, 
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has been designed by Mr. Dean. The cylinders are 20 ins. in 
diameter with a 26-in8. stroke. The tractive coefficient is 123*8 lbs. 
The boiler is the same as in the 7 fb. 8 ins. single engines, and 
works at 160 lbs. pressure per square inch. The distribution of 
weight is as follows : — 

Tods. Cwto. 

Bo^e, 19 6 

Driving- wheels, 15 18 

Trailing. „ 16 12 

50 16 
HIGHLAND RAILWAY. 

A. Express Passenger Engines. — On this railway there is, for IT 
miles in one stretch, a gradient of from 1 in 70 to 1 in 80, with 
30-chain curves, the line at the summit reaching a height of H85 
ft above sea level. These heavy gradients, and the great weight 
of the trains, severely test the locomotives. 




^•■-•— - • vw *"• 



— 2^V j| 

Fig. 36.— Highland Railway Express Engine. 



■4'4i'4 



The engines on the mail train run the distance between Perth and 
Inverness 144 miles, in 4 hours, including eight stops. The stan- 
dard passenger engines of this Company were specially designed by 
Mr. David Jones, late locomotive engineer to the Company, to draw 
heavy loads up the inclines at a good speed. Fig. 36 represents 
one of the latest engines he had constructed for this Company. It is 
an outside-cy Under four wheels coupled engine, with a bogie at the 
leading end, and a six-wheeled tender. The cylinders are at an 
angle of 1 in 12, are 1 ft. 6 ins. in diameter, and have a stroke of 
'24 ins. The diameter of the driving-wheels is 6 ft. 3 ius. The total 
wheel-base is 21 fb. 6 ins., and the distribution of weight thus : — 
On the bogie, 15^ tons; on the driving-axle, 15 tons; and on thf& 
trailing-«xle, 14^ tons. 
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B; Goods Engines. — These engines, shown in fig. 37, have six 
i^heels coupled and a leading bogie, and are amongst the most power- 
ful locomotives in Great Britain. Mention has been made of the 
difficulties due to the steep gradients and curves on this railway. 
Since, also, it is a single line trains cannot be divided and molti* 
plied. This Engine was designed to meet these difficulties and 
keep tiaie between Perth and Inverness with forty-five loaded 
wagons, a pilot being used only from Blair Athole to the county 
boundary, 1485 ft. above sea level. 




Fig. 37. — Highland Railway Six Wheels Coupled Bogie Goods Engine. 

The long fire-box is obtained by the trailing end being disposed 
above the trailing-axle. The grate-area is 22*6 sq. ft., and the 
fire-box is 7 fL 0^ in. long by 3 ft. 10|^ ins. wide inside. The total 
heating surface is 1672 sq. ft. The cylinders are outsicie, 20 ins. in 
diameter, and have a 26-ins. stroke. The connecting-rod is 9 ft. 
4 ins. long. The boiler is 4 ft. 7^ ins. outside diameter, and 14 fL 
If ins. between tube-plates. There is a compensating beam between 
the driving- and trailing- wheels. The driving-wheels are without 
flanges. The diameter of the six coupled wheels is 5 ft. 3j^ ins. 

LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY. 

A. Express Passenger Engines. — The inside-cylinder engines with 
four coupled wheels and leading bogie are illustrated in ^g. 38. 
These engines designed by Mr. Aspinall were constructed to work 
the very heavy and fast traffic between Manchester and Southport, 
Blackpool) Liverpool, and Leeds. On the latter are some steep 
gradients — 1 in 63 and 1 in 77. In certain trials made of a run from 
Manchester to Southport the average speed was 484 miles, taken 
with a Boyer speed recorder. These runs were made with the 
ordinary passenger trains. 

The trains usually consist of ten large coaches, the weight being 
about 200 tons including engine and tender. These engines are 
fitted with Joy's valve-gear. The tender is fitted with water pick- 
up, the scoop being worked in and out the trough by Mr. Aspinall's 
patent vacuum arrangement. 
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The coupled driving- and trailing-wheels are 7 ft. 3 ins. in 
diameter, and the bogie wheels 3 ft. O) in. The cylinders are 1 ft. 
6 ins. in diameter and have a 26-in. stroke. The load on the- 
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Fig. 38. — Lancashire and Yorkshire Express EIngine. 

driving-axle is 16J tons, and on the trailing-axle 14^ tons. The 
boiler is 11 ft. between tube-plates and 4 ft. 2 ins. in diameter. 
The working pressure is 160 lbs. per sq. in. 

B. Goods Engines. — The principal dimensions of the six wheels 
coupled inside-cylinder goods engine designed by Mr. Aspinall will 
also be found in Appendix B. The diameter of the driving-wheels 
is 5 ft. 1 in. The cylinders are 18 ins. in diameter with a 26-ins. 
stroke. The diameter of the boiler is 4 ft. 2 in& outside and 10 fb. 
9| ins. between tube-plates. The total heating surface is 1216*4 
sq. fb. There is a great deal of heavy goods traffic on this line and 
these engines give very good results. The tenders are duplicates of 
those used for the four wheels coupled express passenger engines. 

C. Tank Engines. — These inside-cylinder tank engines, shown in 
fig. 39, have leading and trailing radial wheels 3 ft. 7f ins. in 




Hg. 39. — ^Lancashire and Yorkshire Radial Tank Engine. 

diameter. The coupled wheels are 5 ft. 8 ins. in diameter and ape 
the same distance apart between centres as those of the express 
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and goods engines of this line. The boiler is the same as that used 
for the express engine. The cylinders are of 18 ins. diameter with 
A 26-inB. stroke. The tanks have a capacity of 1340 gallons, and the 
banker carries 2 tons of coal. 

LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 

The engine diagrammatically shown in fig. 40 is well known as 
the " Gladstone " class of engine designed by the late Mr. William 
:Stroadley to work the express traffic on the Brighton Railway. 
The express and tank engines of this class have four coupled 
wheels leading and a single pair trailing. The goods engines are 
:flix coupled. All have inside-cylinders. Mr. Stroudley considered 
that by placing the coupled wheels forward, where the greatest 
weight is, the hinder part of the engine might have small wheels, 
the base be shortened, and the use of heavy cast-iron weights at 
the back of the engine be dispensed with. He found that an engine 
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Fig. 40. — ^London, Brighton, and South Express Engine. 

ran much more smoothly when the centre of gravity was placed 
well forward. He also urged that large leading- wheels pass over 
the points and crossings very easily, causing much less disturbance 
than small ones. Ttiey pass round curves without shock or oscil- 
lation, which is no doubt owing to the small weight upon the 
trailing wheels. A high centre of gravity was adopted, as it was 
believed the engine travelled easier upon the rocMl and more safely 
at high speeds. Mr. Stroudley used six wheels in preference to 
a bogie for these engines, to avoid complication and unnecessary 
weight. It will be observed that they are very light for their 
power. 

Some trials were made with these engines running between 
Brighton and London, when a number of diagrams were taken 
while working an express train of twenty-three vehicles, the total 
weight of train and engine being 335 tons 14 cwts. The quanti 
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of coal consnmed was 24*87 lbs. per mile exclusive of that used in 
raising steam. The temperature of the escaping gases in the smoke- 
box was taken at frequent intervals ; also the degree of vacuum in 
the firebox and in the smokebox, and the quantity of water used 
out of the tender ; to this was added the water condensed from the 
•exhaust, which was estimated at 20 per cent. This gave an evapor- 
ation of 12*95 lbs. of water per 1 lb. of coal, and from these trials 
1 lb. of coal was said to convey 1 ton weight of train 13^ miles at 
4ui average speed of 43*38 miles per hour over the main line of the 
Brighton Railway. 

On the Great Northern, London and South- Western, and Glasgow 
■and South- Western Railways, engines have been built with leading 
coupled wheels for mixed traffic work ; but these engines have not 
such large leading wheels as those of the Brighton engines. 

The express passeni^er engines have driving-wheels 6 fL 6 ins. in 
diameter, and cylinders of 1 ft. 6^ ins. in diameter with a stroke 
of 26 ins. The loads on the driving- and leading- wheels respec- 
tively are 14^ tons and 13 tons 16 cwts. In the goods engines the 
cylinders are of the same size, but the six coupled wheels are each 
•5 ft. in diameter. The corresponding tank engine has leading- and 
driving-wheels of 5 fL 6 ins. diameter, and trailins;- wheels 4 ft. 6 ins. 
in diameter ; that is, the same as those of the express engine. The 
tanks have a capacity of 860 gallons. 

LOin)ON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY. 

A. Express Passenger Engines. — ^The principal engines of this 
railway have been designed by Mr. W. Kirtley. 

The four wheels coupled inside-cylinder express passenger engine 
is shown in Plate III. The coupled wheels are 6 ft. 6 ins. in 
diameter, and the cylinders are 18 ins. in diameter with 26-in8. 
:8troke. The leading bogie has wheels 3 ft. 6 ins. in diameter. 

The boiler, which is telescopic with lap joints, is made of steel 
plates, and is 4 ft. 2^ ins. outside diameter where smnllest. The 
total heating surface is 1120 sq. ft, and the working pressure 
150 lbs. per sq. in. 

The crank-axle is of steel, the webs being hooped with hoops of 
wrought- iron 3^ ins. wide and 1^ ins. thick ; a liole is drilled through 
the centre of each crank-pin journal, and a wrought iron pin 2\ ins. 
-diameter is forced in by hydraulic pressure and rivetted over. 

The eccentric straps are of wrought-iron forged solid with the 
eccentric-rod, and fitted with white metal liners. 

The engine in working order weighs 42 tons 9 cwts. 

B. Goods Engines. — The goods engine shown in Plate lY. has 
six coupled wheels of cast-steel 5 ft. in diameter, tyres 5^ ins. wide 
and 3 ins. thick fastened to the wheels by lips on the outside and 
wrought-iron lip rin^s on the inside. The tyres are rivetted over 
the lip ring, and the balance weights are cast solid with the spokes 
and rim. The motion-plate and hornblocks are of cast steel. 
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The cylinders — ^inside — are 18 ins. in diameter, and have a 26-inB. 
stroke. They are jointed in the middle, with valves in between (a» 
in the express engines), and have an incline of 1 in 10^. The 
crank-axles have pins through the crank-pin journal similar to those 
in the four wheels coupled express engines. The engine in working 
order weighs 39 tons 6 cwts. 

C. Tank Engines. — Two bogie inside-cylinder tank engines have- 
also been deisigned by Mr. Kirtley for working the suburban traffic, 
which is very heavy, on this line. One type, which is uned for Metro- 
politan Tunnel and main line working, has cylinders 17 ins. in 
diameter with a 24-ins. stroke, and four coupled wheels 5 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter. The trailing bogie has wheels (>f 3 ft. diameter. The 
capacity of the tanks is 1100 gallons and the coal-box can carry 2 
tons of coal. The total weight of the engine in working order is 

49 tons 15 cwts. 

The other type is for Metropolitan Tunnel working, particularly 
on the Metropolitan extension and Crystal Palace section. The 
incline from Snow Hill to Ludgate Hill is 1 in 38 and there is a long 
bank from Peckham to the Palace. This type has cylinders 17^ ins. 
diameter with a 26-in. stroke. The four coupled wheels are 5 ft. 7 ins. 
in diameter, and the trailing bogie has wheels 3 ft. in diameter. 
The capacity of the tanks is 970 gallons, that of the coal-box 
H tons. The total weight of this engine in working order is 
51 tons. There is in this engine 26 sq. ft. more heating surface 
than in the smaller tank engine, the tubes being 7\i ins. longer, and 
the firebox ^ in. wider. There is also *25 sq. ft. more grate area. 

Both these engines are fitted with blast-pipe and condensing 
apparatus for working in tunnels ; branch pipes are led from the 
blast-pipe to the sides of the smokebox, communicating with the 
tanks by )»i|>es on the outside. The condensing valves for opening 
or closing the main pipe or branches are worked by gear from the 
foot-plate. In all details, motion, d^c, the engines are the same. 

The shunting engines have six coupled wheels, 4 ft. 6 ins. diameter, 
and a total wheel-base of 1 5 ft. The cylinders — inside — are 17 ins.. 
in diameter, and have a 24-ins. stroke. The boiler is 3 ft. 11| ins. 
in diameter — outside — where smallest, and is telescopic with lap- 
joints. The working pressure is 150 lbs. per sq. in., and the totid 
heating surface is 888 sq. ft., and the grate area 15 sq. ft. The 
capacity of the tanks is 830 gallons, and of the coal-box 1^ tons. 
The weight of the engine in working order is 40 tons 15 cwts. 

These have been most useful engines for shunting and running 
local coal and goods trains, and have been the forerunners of similar - 
engines on other railways. 

LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 

The interest in the engines on this railway largely centres in the 
oom|K>und locomotives associated with the name of Mr. Webb, the loco- 
motive engineer to the Company. Of the types of simple engines, 
which are enumerated below, perhaps the most noteworthy are the 
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outside-cylinder engines of the '' Lady of the Lake " class. Ebgines 
of this class, though, as mentioned in the previous chapter, it dates 
from 1862, are still, with light loads, the eqnal in point of speed 
of more modem competitors. Another type especially worthy of 
notice is the eight wheels coupled coal engine. The wheel-base 
being only 17 ft. 3 ins. is very short considering the number of 
wheels. 

Mention should be made of a later type of simple engine with 
four cylinders, the '* Iron Duke." This engine has four coupled wheels, 
with a leading bogie, and has two outside and two inside-cylinders, 
all driving on the same axle. In general design it is exactly similar 
to the four-cylinder compound engine briefly described in the next 
chapter. 

The types of simple engines in use on the London and North- 
western Bailway are indicated in Tables I. and 11. 



TABLE 11. — Goods Engines on London and North -Western 

Railway. 



Partlculan. 



Cylinders — 
Diameter, 
Stroke, . 

Diameter of driv- 
ing-wheels. 

Wheel-base, 

Heating suriiace — 
Tubes, ... 
Firebox, . 



Grate-area, . 

Weight in work 
ing order, 

Weight on driv 
ing wheels, 



6 ft. 

Six Wheels 

Coupled 

SpecUl 

D. X. 

daw. 



17 ins. 
24 ins. 



5 ft. 
15 ft. 6 ins, 

Sq. Ft 
9800 
04-6 



1074-e 



17'1 ft. 

Toiis.Cwt6. 
31 

31 

3 pairs 

coupled. 



5fL 

Six Wheel! 

roupled 

18 ma. 

Goods 

Class. 



18 ins. 
24 ins. 



6 ft. 
15 ft. 6 ins. 

Sq. Ft. 

980-0 
103-5 



1083'5 



171 ft. 

Tons. Cwts. 
35 4 

35 4 

3 pairs 

coupled. 



4 ft. 8 in. 
Six Wheels 

Coupled 
(Cool Train).; 



17 ins. 
24 ins. 



4 ft. 3 ins. 
15 ft. 6 ins. 

Sq. Ft 

980-0 
94-6 



1074-6 



17 1ft. 

Tons. Cwtji. 
29 11 

29 11 

3 pairs 

coupled. 



4 ft 8 in. 

Six Wheels 

Coupled 

Coal 

Side Tank 

Engine. 



17 ins. 
24 ins. 



4 ft. 3 ins. 
21 ft. 3 ins. 

Sq. Ft 

980-0 
94-6 



1074-6 



17 1 ft. 

TipDS. Cwts. 
43 

33 11 

3 pairs 

coupled. 



4 ft 8 ins. 

Bight 

Wl^els 

Coupled 

(Coal Train). 



19^ ins. 
24 ins. 



4 ft. 3 ins. 

17 ft. 3 ins. 

Sq. Ft. 
c.c. 39 1 
1120-5 
127 



1286-6 



Tons. Cwts. 
49 3 

49 3 

4pairB 
coupled. 
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MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD AND LINCOLNSHIRE RAILWAY. 

Express Passenger Engine. — A powerful outside-cylinder express 
engine was designed by the late Mr. Charles Sacr6 for working the 
&st and heavy traflSic of this railway ; the engine departs in several 
matters of detail from ordinary practice, but the results have been 
in all respects satisfactory. The arrangement of the wheel-base is 
peculiar, the single driving-wheels being put further forward than 
usual. The centre of the driving-wheels is 7 ft. 9 ins. from that of 
the leading pair, and 8 ft. from that of the trailing-wheels ; the 
total wheel-lMUBe, 15 ft. 9 ins. The diameter of the driving-wheels 
is 7 ft. 6 ins., and of the leading- and trailing-wheels 3 ft. 8 ins. 
The load on the driving-wheels is 17 tons 1 1 cwts. The cylinders are 
1 ft. 5} ins. in diameter, and have a stroke of 26 ins. 

METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 

Tank Engines. — These engines have been built to meet the heavy 
•suburban traffic on the Baker Street and Aylesbury line, and are 
timed to run 38 miles in 1 hour 25 minutes with 14 stops. They 
do their work remarkably well. They have four coupled wheels 
And a trailing bogie. They condense their exhaust steam in the 
tanks when in tunnels. The cylinders are inside, the diameter 
being 17 ins. and the stroke 26 inches. The crank-axles are hooped, 
and have a 2^in. steel bolt through the crank-pins. The steam 
brake is fitted in conjunction with the automatic vacuum brake. 
The coupled driving- and trailing-wheels are 5 ft. 6 ins. in diameter. 

On the underground section of this railway, tank engines with 
outside-cylinders and the condensing arrangement for the exhaust 
steam are also employed. These engines have for many years done 
excellent work. The cylinders are 1 ft. 5 ins. in diameter and have 
A 24-ins. stroke, and the diameter of the driving and trailing coupled 
wheels is 5 ft. 10 ins. 

METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY. 

Tank Engines. — The locomotives of this railway are of a special 
type, and have developed excellent results in working. They 
^ere originally designed by Sir John Fowler, and in ordering new 
engines it has not been found necessary to alter the design to any 
.great extent. The first were built in 1871 ; they differ chiefly 
from the later engines — built in 1886 — in their fireboxes being 
1 ft. longer and about 4 ins. deeper. They originally bad Bissell 
trucks instead of Adams' bogie, but these have now been altered, 
jtfost of them have been rebuilt with new boilers. 

The following are particulars of the most recent engines (fi{i[. 41) 
constructed in 1886. The cylinders are outside and are of 17 ins. 
in diameter and with a 24-ins. stroke. The coupled wheels are 5 ft. 
9 ins. in diameter. The tractive force is 100 lbs. for each pound of 
•effective pressure per sq. in. upon the pistons. The front of the 
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engine is carried on a fonr^wheel Adams' bogie. The engine i» 
fitted with the Westinghouse brake. When the engine is working 
in the tannels the exhaust steam is carried into the tanks through 
two pipes connected to the tanks with cast-iron stuffing-boxes. A 
discharge- valve is placed under the foot-plate for letting the hot 
water out of the tanks. The tank manholes have screw-down, 
steam-tight covers. The pipes to allow the steam and air to escape- 
from the tanks are of 6 ins. diameter, and meet over the firebox in 
a 9^ins. mouthpiece with cast-iron top. All the piston and spindle 
glands are packed with metallic packing. 

The engines on this railway — both for the Inner Circle, as well 
as the several services from Wimbledon, Kichmond, and Ealing to 
New Gross and Whitechapel — have all been built by Messrs. 
Beyer & Peacock, of Manchester. The consumption of coal is less- 




.... — .«* 
Fig. 41. — Metropolitan District Railway Tank Engine. 

than 30 lbs. per mile under heavy work ; many of the curvea 
are very sharp, and the gradient is in one case as steep as 1 in 45,. 
up which nine loaded coaches are taken freely. 



MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

Express Passenger Engines. — Mr. S. W. Johnson's inside-cylinder 
express passenger engine with 7 ft. 6 ins. single driving-wheels is 
shown in fig. 42. It will be seen that this engine is carried at the- 
front end on a bogie with wheels 3 ft. 7 ins. in diameter and 6 ft. 
apart, and the trailing end on a single pair 4 ft. 4 ins. in diameter. 
The cylinders are 18^ ins. in diameter and of 26-ins. stroke. The 
boiler pressure is 160 lbs. per sq. in. The total heating surface is 
1240 sq. ft., 1123 sq. ft. of this being in the tubes. The grate- 
area is 19^ sq. ft. The total weight of this engine is 43 tons. 

The four wheels coupled engine on this railway with 7 ft. driving- 
wheels and leading bogie works with the same pressure as the above 
engine, but has cylinders half an inch less in diameter though of 
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the same stroke. The heating surface in these is 1261 sq. ft. The 
weight of the engine is 42 tons 14 cwts. thus distributed : — 

Tons. Cwts. 

Bogie, ....... 14 12 

Dnving-wheels, 15 

Trailing. „ 13 2 

42 14 

The latest engine on this railway is somewhat larger than that 
first mentioned above. The single drivers are 7 ft. 9 in. in diameter, 
and the bogie wheels 3 fb. 9^ ins. The cylinders are of 19^ ins. 
diameter and have a stroke of 26 ins. The distribution of steam in 
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Fig. 42. — Midland Railway Express Engine. 

the cylinder is effected by piston slide-valves situated beneath the 
•cylinders. The weights are as follows : — 



Bo^e, . 
Dnving-wheels, 
Trailing- „ 



Tons. 


Cwts. 


15 


16 


18 


10 


12 


15 
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NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

Express Passenger Engines.— Two types of four wheels coupled 
express engines differing only in a few details have been designed 
by Mr. Wilson Worsdell to work the heavy express trains between 
Tork and Edinburgh. 

One type has cylinders 20 ins. in diameter and 26-in8. stroke, with 
the steam-chests on top. In these the diameter of the driving- 
wiiee]3 is 7 ft. 7^ ins. ; the centres of the coupled wheels 9 ft. 6 ins. 
Apart; the height of the centre of the boiler from the rails 8 ft. 
2 ins. ; and the length of the outside of the firebox shell 7 ft. 

The other type, shown in fig. 43, has cylinders 19 ins. in diameter 
with a 26-ins. stroke, and the steam-chests outside the main frame. 
The diameter of the driving-wheels in these is 7 ft. 1^ ins. ; the 
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centres of the coupled wheels are 9 fb. 3 ins. apart ; the height of 
the centre of the boiler from the rails 7 ft. 11 ins. ; and the length 
of the outside of the firebox shell 6 ft. 9 ins. 

In other particulars and details the engines are alike. A list of 
the principal dimensions is given in Appendix B. 

The tender carries 4000 gallons of water, and is also fitted 
with water picking-up arrangement. These engines have to run 
from Edinburgh to Newcastle, a distance of 124^ miles, without 
a stop. 

' Stephenson's link-motion is employed, in these engines, and th& 
valves are worked by means of a rocking shaft. 
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Fig. 43.— North-Eastern Railway Express Engine. 

The large cabs distinctive of the North-Eastern Railway have 
been fitted to these engines, as also have the crank-axles with 
circular webs introduced by Mr. T. W. Worsdell. 



NORTH LONDON RAILWAY. 

On this railway there is a heavy goods traffic between some of 
the leading lines of railway and the docks. Some of the gradients 
are heavy, between. 1 in 87 to 1 in 104 on the main line between 
Oanonbury and Barnsbury, and between 1 in 60 to 1 in 100 in 
numerous other gradients. On the dock branches, gradients a8> 
steep as 1 in 29 have to be met with. 

The engines for this traffic have outside-cylinders 17 ins. in 
diameter and of 24-in. stroke, and coupled wheels 4 ft. 4 ins. in 
diameter. The tractive power is 133-4 lbs. for each pound of 
effective j>ressure per square inch on the pistons. The steam pres- 
sure is 100 lbs. per sq. in. 

The design is very simple and straightforward ; all working parts, 
are readily accessible, while large bearing surfaces are ))rovided. 
I'he wheels are of cast iron ; the axles, frames, and boiler shell are of 
steel, and the firebox of copper ; the tubes are also of steel. 

In a trial made with one of these engines a load of 655 tons,. 
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exclusive of the engine itself, was hauled up a gradient of 1 in 100 
at Harlesden. These engines take trains of fifty wagons and two 
brakes, averaging about 420 tons, over the main line, and can start 
on the banks with this load in all weathers. 



SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

A. Express Passenger Engines. — The four wheels coupled inside- 
cylinder express engine, designed by Mr. Janoes Stirling for the 
express passenger traffic on this line, is shown in fig. 44. The 
Continental express trains have to be run from Dover and Folkestone 
in very fast times, and when running the heavy excursion traffic to 
Hastings some steep gradients have to be met with. The cylinders are 
19 ins. diameter, and have a 26-ins. stroke. They are jointed at the 
■centre, the valves being placed . between : this is one of the few 
cases in which cylinders of this diameter with valves in between 
have been adopted. 
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Fig. 44. — South-Eastem Railway Express Engine. 

The boiler is 4 fb. 4 ins. outside diameter where smallest, and 
10 ft. 8j^ ins. between tube-plates. It is built of steel, and is lap- 
jointed. The boiler has no dome, and it is stated that there is no 
difficulty from priming. The steam is taken from an internal 
steam-pipe of 5 ins. internal diameter, which is fitted as closely as 
possible to the top of the boiler, and has 260 holes \ in. in diameter 
and of } in. pitch on the top side. The regulator is fixed in the 
smokebox, and is worked by a rod 1^ in. in diameter passing through 
the internal steam-pipe. 

The roof of the firebox is stayed by direct stays, no roof-bars 
being used. 

The diameter of the cast-steel driving- and trailing-wheels is 7 ft., 
the centres being 8 ft. 6 ins. apart. The bogie is described in 
Chapter xii. The diameter of the bogie wheels is 3 ft. 9} ins. and 
the wheel centres are 5 ft. 4 ins. apart. 
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The steam reveraing-gear invented lome yean ago bj Mr. James 
Stirling is employed. This is arranged vertically on the side of 
the engine, and consists of a steam and water cylinder. It can be 
used slowly or quickly at will and takes up but little space. 

B. Goods Engines. — The type of boiler without dome, and direct 
staying for the firebox roof, the internal steam-pipe, the regulator 
in smokebox, and the steam reyersing-gear, are the same as 
described above. The boiler is 4 ft. 4 ins. in diameter, lap-jointed, 
and is 10 ft. 7 A- ins. between the tube-plates. The cylinders — ^inside 
«*^4u*e 18 ins. in diameter, and have a 26-in8. stroke, with valves in 
between. The six coupled wheels are 5 ft. 2 ins. diameter. The 
total weight of the engine in working order is 36 tons 16 cwts. 

C. Tank Engines. — These tank engines were designed for working 
die heavy suburban traffic on this line. The leading- and driving- 
wheels are 5 ft. 6 ins. in diameter, and are coupled. They are 7 ft. 
5 ins. between centres. The bogie at the trailmg end is similar to 
that used at the leading end of the four wheels coupled express 
engine. The bogie wheels have a diameter of 3 ft. 9| ins., ana are 
5 fb. 4 ins. l>etween ceiitres. 

The boiler is 4 ft. 4 ins. diameter and 10 fb. 7^ between the tube- 
plates. As regards the roof-stays for the firebox, the absence of a 
dome, the internal steam-pipe with regulator in the smoke-box, and 
steam reversing-gear, these engines are similar to the four wheels 
coupled express engines and six wheels coupled goods engines. 

The cylinders — ^inside — are 18 ins. in diameter, and have a 26-ins. 
stroke ; they are jointed at the centre, with the valves in between. 

The capacity of the tanks la 1050 gallons, and there is sufficient 
space for 30 cwts. of fueL The total weight of engine in working 
order is 48 tons 13 cwts. The fire-bars, as of the other engines of 
this line,. are of wrought iron. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MODERN locomotives: COMPOUND. 

OoNTENTB. — Early CSompound Locomotives — Mallet's Compound Locomotives — 
Von Borries* System — London and North-Westem Railway; Webb's 
S^stem—Worsdell's System — North-Eastem Railway — Lindner System — 
Vaiiclain System — Starting of Compound Locomotives — Maximum Gain 
from Compounding. 

The application of the compound principle to locomotive engines 
bas made great progress during the last twelve years. The main 
object is to carry the expansion of the steam in the cylinders to a 
higher grade than is possible in the simple locomotive, and thus, 
through' the more economical use of the steam, to save fuel. 
Numerous devices and systems have been the result of efforts 
extending over many years. 

Early Compound Locomotives. 

In 1834 «a Dutch eugineer named Roentgen took out English 
patents for a multiple expansion two-cylinder locomotive; but 
there is no record of the introduction of an engine on his ))rinciple. 

In 1847 Mr. Nicholson, foreman on the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way, introduced a continuous expansion engine. In this, steam was 
admitted to one cylinder only for one half of the stroke, when a 
communication was opened with the second cvlinder, in which the 
piston was at the beginning of the stroke. Expansion then began 
in both cylinders. When the first cylinder reached the end of its 
stroke, communication between the cylinders was cut off, and 
exhaust commenced in the first cylinder, while expansion continued 
in the second until the end of the stroke of that cylinder. The 
exhaust pressure in the first cylinder was kept high for the purpose 
of causing a strong blast. In the second cylinder a very high rate 
of expansion was obtained. A goods engine was altered to this 
system, and was said to save 12 lbs. of coke per mile when per- 
forming the same amount of work as before the alteration. 

Mr. Morandiere in 1866 published a design for a three-cylinder 
compound locomotive for the Metropolitan Railway, having one 
inside high-pressure cylinder, and two outside low-pressure 
cylinders, all of equal diameter and stroke. This project was not 
executed, and the three-cylinder locomotive seems to have been 
forgotten till it was re-introduced in another form some years later 
by Mr. Webb. 
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Mallef 8 Compound LocomotiTes. 

In 1875 M. Mallet designed a two-cylinder oompound locomotiTey 
which was made at Creusot for the Bayonne and Biarritz Railway, 
and he has the credit of having first really introduced the 
compound locomotive. After experimenting for many years he 
showed, at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, a six wheels coupled tank 
engine, which was arranged to work either simple or compound 
by simply moving an ordinary slide-valve placed on the side of the 
smokebox. This valve was connected with both cylinders, and 
with the live and exhaust steam-pipes. When the valve was in 
one position, the steam from the high-pressure cylinder was con- 
ducted to the low-pressure cylinder, whUe the direct exhaust from 
the high-pressure cylinder, and the live steam supply to the low- 
pressure cylinder were cut off The engine thus worked compound. 
In the other position the valve opened ports admitting live steam to 
the low-pressure cylinder, and also opened a direct exhaust from the 
high-pressure cylinder; at the same time it closed the communication 
between the two cylinders. With the valve in this position both 
cylinders thus worked with live steam and a free exhaust as in an 
ordinary engine. The reversing gear was arranged so that the 
cutoff in the high-pressure and low-presiiure cylinders were each 
independent of the other. M. Mallet also designed a four-cylinder 
compound locomotive, with one high-pressure and one low-pressure 
cylinder, placed tandem, on each side of the engine, each pair con- 
trolled by one valve-motion. In this engine there was an equili- 
brium stop-valve to act both as regulator and starting valve. A 
triple-expansion high-speed locomotive, having one cylinder 18 ins. 
and three cylinders 26 ins. in diameter, was also designed by 
M. Mallet. 

This system is non-automatic; that is to say, the change 
from simple to compound working, and vice versd, la entirely under 
the control of the driver. 

Von Bonies' System. 

In 1880 Herr A. von Berries, then engineer of the Prussian Railway 
at Hanover, encouraged by the economical results of Mallet's engines, 
had two compound locomotives built to his designs. In the same 
year he improved upon these engines by connecting the two valve- 
motions to one reversing-shafb, and by using live steam in the low- 
pressure cylinder only for starting, the proper proportions of cut- 
off in the two cylinders being maintained by the reversing gear 
itself. This relieved the driver from all responsibility as to* the 
work done by each cylinder. 

In 1884 he introduced his well-known intercepting valve, shown 
in fig. 45, which, when closed by the driver, separates the low-pressure 
cylinder from the receiver, and opens a small communication with 
the main steam-pipe. When the regulator is then opened, the wire- 
drawn steam which starts the low-pressure piston cannot enter the 
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receiver and exert back preasure oq the high-preasure piston. After 
starting, the receiver becomes filled with steam exhausted from the 
high-pressure cylinder; and as aoon aa its pressure slightly ezceeds- 
that in the low-pressure steam-chest, the intercepting valve opens 
autonuttcallf ;'a3 the intercepting valve opens, the smalt live steam 
valve closes, and the engine then begins working on the compound 
principle. 

Herr von Borries added to his intercepting valve one or two small 
pistons, or an annular face on the rod, which were exposed to the 
live steam for the purpose of closing the valve automatically when 
starting. By this means the action of the intercepting valve became- 
fiilly automatic. 

After several years experience of compound locomotives fitted 
yfth intercepting valves, von Borries came to the conclusion tfaat 
it was better to give the engine-driver control over the Interceptinf; 



Tt Low-prtisurt Ct/Hnttr 
Fig. 45. — Von Borries' Starting Valve. 

valve, and to provide a separate exbanst for the high-presaurv 
cylinder at starting. He therefore designed a new arrangement of 
starting gear. In this arrangement a double piston valve worka 
horizontally in a chamber on top of the high-pressure steam chest. 
This chamber has three main passages — one leading to the receiver, 
one to the high-pressure exhaust, and the third leading to the 
atmosphere. It also has a passage connected with a small pipe- 
communicating with the high-pressure steam-pipe, the flow from 
which is controlled by a reduced portion of the valve spindle. The 
steam that goes directly to the receiver and low-pressure cylinder 
at starting comes through this passage. When the piston is at one 
end of the stroke the exhaust pass^e from the higb-presaure 
cylinder to the atmosphere is open. When in the other position 
the separate exhaust is closed, and the passage is open through 
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which the high - pressure cylinder exhausts into the receiver. 
A lever is fixed in the cab by which at starting the driver admits 
steam at the back of the piston and closes the intercepting valve, 
thus opening the exhaust from the high-pressure cylinder to the 
atmosphere for as long a period as may be desirable. 



LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Webb'8 System. 

In 1878 Mr. Webb of the London and North-Western Railway 
converted one of Trevethick's old outside-cylinder passenger engines 
into a compound engine. This engine had 15-in. cylinders and 6-ft. 
d living- wheels, and the conversion was effected by reducing the 
diameter of one of the cylitrders to 9 ins., the other being retained 
as a low-pressure cylinder. The engine was fitted with a starting 
valve similar to Mallet's. 

This engine ran for some time on a branch line, giving very good 
results. 

In 1881 he designed and built the first of his three-cylinder 
compound locomotives — the " Experiment " — having two outside 
high-pressure cylinders and one inside low-pressure cylinder. The 
primary objects were to attain economy in fuel, and to do away 
with the coupling of the wheels, while yet utilising the adhesion 
of two pairs. 

A large number of engines on this system have been built. 

Compoond Express Passenger Engines. — Another design of Mr. 
Webb's — the *' Dreadnought *' class — has two outside high-pressure 
cylinders 14 ins. in diameter and of 24-ins. stroke, and one inside low- 
pressure cylinder 30 ins. in diameter and of 2 4-ins. stroke. Each engine 
is fitted with Joy's valve gear. The high-pressure cylinders in these 
engines are attached to the outside frame-plates about midway 
between the front tube-plate and the middle pair of wheels, and 
drive the trailing-wheels. The low-pressure cylinder is placed 
between the frames beneath the. smokebox, and is connected to the 
single-throw crank-axle of the middle pair of wheels. Boiler steam 
is conveyed directly to the high-pressure cylinders, and the exhaust 
from these is taken through pipes round the smokebox to the low- 
pressure steam-chest. The exhaust steam from the low-pressure 
cylinder is delivered into the blast-pipe and thence to the chimney 
in the usual way. 

By a valve fitted to the pipe forming the receiver in the smoke- 
box, ^and opening directly into the blast-pipe, the driver is enabled 
At starting to turn the exhaust steam from the high -pressure 
•cylinders directly into the chimney, and, by a valve placed on 
the side of the smokebox, to admit a small amount of live steam 
from the boiler into the receiver and thence to low-pressure 
cylinder. 
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Engines of large power may be built on this system, as, owing to* 
the arrangement of cylinders, there is plenty of space between the 
frames for a large low-pressure cylinder. 

Another engine, the eight-wheeled three-cylinder compound 
express passenger engine *' Greater Britain " of this railway, is 
shown in Plate V. 

This class of engines was designed by Mr. Webb to work fast 
and heavy trains. Besides being compounded according to his 
system they are fitted with several important details. Thus, the 
radial box at the leading end, the single eccentric for the low- 
pressure valve, and the combustion chamber in the boiler demand 
special mention. The high- and low-pressure valves are all worked 
by rocking levers. The West Coast corridor trains, which are very 
heavy, are worked by these engines. The weight, without the- 
engine and tender, when fully loaded with passengers, luggage, &c., 
is given as 277 tons. 

Although there are two pairs of driving-wheels, this is not a 
coupled engine. It is carried on four pairs of wheels — two pairs of 
driving-wheels 7 ft. 1 in. in diameter, both in front of the firebox,, 
and leading- and trailing- wheels each of 4 fb. 1^ ins. diameter. The 
leading pair are fitted with Webb's radial axle-box ; the axle-boxes 
of the trailing-wheels having ^ in. side play. 

The boiler is telescopic and is 4 fb. 2 ins. in diameter outside 
where smallest. The barrel is 18 fb. 6 ins. long. The boiler has 
an intermediate combustion chamber 2 ft. 8^ ins. long placed in the- 
length of the barrel ; the distance between the firebox and com- 
bustion chamber tube-plates being 5 ft. 10 ins., and between the 
combustion chamber and front tube-plates 10 ft. 1 in. The com- 
bustion and front tube-plates are each f in. thick. At the bottom 
. of the combustion chamber is an opening 1 ft. 3 ins. in diameter, to- 
which a hopper is attached for the reception of ashes. 

The two high-pressure cylinders are of 15 ins. diameter and 24-ins.. 
stroke, and the low-pressure cylinder of 30 ins. diameter and 24-in8. 
stroke. The relief-valve for the low-pressure steam-chest is loaded 
to 80 lbs. per sq. in. There are 156 front and 156 back tubes, each 
of 2^ ins. outside diameter. The total heating surface in tubes and 
firebox is 1541 sq. ft., and the grate-area is 20*5 sq. ft. The working 
pressure is 175 lbs. per sq. in. 

The weight of the engine in working order is 52 tons 2 cwts. ;. 
the distribution being thus : — 



Toiu. 


Cwts. 


12 


16 


16 


10 


15 


10 


8 


6 



Leadinff-axle, 

Front ariving-axle, 

Rear driving-axle, .... 
Trailing-axle, 

The following is a list of references to Plate Y for parts shown 
therein which are distinctive of this engine as compared with, say,, 
a simple engine such as that shown in Plate I. 
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INDEX TO PLATE V. 



Utree-Cylinder Compound Express Engine^ 



A Intermediate combuBtion chamber. 

A^ Steam nozzles in combustion cham- 
ber. 

A' Water tubes in combustion cham- 
ber. 

A' Ash hopper and discharging valve. 

B High - pressure outside • cylinder 
(Living through connecting-rod 
B^ the trailing driving-axle B^. 

B* link-motion workins valves of 
hiffh- pressure cylinder through 
rod B^ and rocking shaft B*. 

B* Steam supply-pipe to high-pressure 
cylinder. 

•C Low - pressure inside - cylinder 
driving leading driving-axle O. 



C^ Loose eccentric working valve of 
low - pressure cylinder through 
rocking shaft C. 

C* Exhaust-pipe from high-pressure 
cylinder forming receiver and 
supply - pipe for low - pressure 
cylmder. 

C* Exhaust and blast-pipe from low- 
pressure cylinder. 

D Intercepting or starting valve for 
permitting exhaust m>m hiffh- 
pressure cylinders to be dis- 
charged into blast-pipe. 

E Radial axle-box supporting leading 
end of engine. 



Mn Webb's latest design of oompound engine — the ''Black 
Prince" — departs from those above described in several important 
respects. In this there are four cylinders, each of 24-ins. stroke ; 
two outside high-pressure cylinders of 15 ins. diameter, and two 
inside low-pressure cylinders of 19} ins. diameter. These are all 
situated abreast below the smokebox and all drive on one axle. 
There are two coupled pairs of wheels of 7 fb. 1 in. diameter. The 
leading end is supported on a four-wheeled double radial truck or 
bogie with wheels 3 fb. 9 ins. diameter, and 1 in. side play. The 
.eranks on which the high- and low-pressure cylinders on each side 
of the engine drive are directly opposite to each other; and the 
valves of the inside low-pressure cylinders are worked through 
simple levers at the front end from those of the outside high-pressure 
-cylinders. The valves of the latter are worked by Joy's gear. 

The cranked driving-axle has a central bearing 7 ins. in diameter 
and 5^ ins. long, in addition to the ordinary end bearings, which 
are 7 ins. in diameter and 9 ins. long. 

In order to obtain a uniform distribution of the draught over the 
tubes, the smokebox is divided by a horizontal partition into two 
•compartments, each provided with a separate chimney and blast- 
pipe. 

The tube heating surface is 1241 sq. ft., the firebox heating sur- 
face 159 sq. ft., and the grate area 20*5 sq. ft. 



Weights — Radial truck or bogie, 
Driving-wheels, . 
Trailing- wheels, . 



Tom. Cwts. 
19 16 
17 18 
16 14 



Total, 



54 



8 
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Compound Goods Engines. — Mr. Webb has also designed and built 
4k compound eight wheels coupled engine to work the heavy goods 
.and coal trains on this railway. The high-pressure cylinders, of 
which there are two, are 15 ins. in diameter and of 24-in8. stroke ; 
and the single low-pressure cylinder is 30 ins. in diameter and of 
24-ins. stroke. They all three work on the same pair of wheels, the 
•crank being a built up one. 

The boiler is of the ordinary type and not fitted with the com- 
bustion chamber as used on the " Greater Britain." The length 
of barrel is 15 ft. 6 ins.; the length between tube-plates 13 ft. 4 ins.; 
and there are 210 tubes of If ins. outside diameter. The 
mean diameter of the barrel is 4 ft. 3 ins., and the working pressure 
is 175 lbs. per sq. in. The total heating surfeuse is 1489 sq. fb., and 
the grate area 20*5 sq. fL, the ratio being 1 : 72*6. The height of 
"the centre line of the boiler above the rails is 7 ft. 10^ ins. The 
wheels are 4 ft. 5^ ins. diameter, and the total wheel-base 17 ft. 3 ins. 

The valve-gear of the high-pressure cylinders is a link-motion, 
4uid the low-pressure is fitted with Webb s single eccentric. 

The weight of the engine in working order ii 

Leading- wheels, 

Driving-wheels, 

Intermediate-wheels, .... 
Trailing-wheels, 



Tons. 


CwU. 


12 


10 


14 


8 


12 


14 


9 


13 



Total, ... 49 



Worsdell's System. 

In 1885, Mr. T. W. Worsdell, then locomotive superintendent 
-of the Great Eastern Railway, designed and conKtructed a number 
-of four wheels coupled compound express locomotives .having two 
inside cylinders 18 ins. and 26 ins. in diameter respectively, working 
in the ordinary manner. The arrangement was similar to that of von 
Borries. The intercepting valve (fig. 46) is a flap valve which is 
•closed at starting by the action on a small piston of the live steam 
for the low-pressure cylinder. It is automatic, the change 
from the use of boiler steam in the low-pressure cylinder to com- 
pound action not being controlled by the driver but taking place 
whenever the pressure in the receiver, resulting from the exhaust 
•of the high-pressure cylinder, rises sufficiently to open the inter- 
cepting valve. In this system only one handle is necessary for the 
reversing gear, the proper proportion of cut-off in the two cylinders 
being regulated by the different positions of the levers on the 
reversing shaft and the different lengths of the hanging links. 
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Fig. 46.^WorsdeU*s Interoepting uiU Starting TkIts. 
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NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

Compound Express Passenger Engines. --The four wheels coupled 
engines designed by Mr. T. W. Worsdell for the North-Eastern 
Bail way were first constructed with a single pair of wheels at the 
leading end. Later engines differing from these have been built 
with the leading end carried on a four-wheel bogie. 

There is one high-pressure and one low-pressure cylinder of 18 ins. 
and 26 ins. diameter respectively, and 24-in9. stroke. These are in 
one casting with the steam chest on the top, the exhaust steam 
from the high-pressure cylinder being taken through a pipe in the 
smokebox to the low-pressure steam chest. In this pipe is the 
intercepting valve which is so important in the Worsde41 and von 
Borries system of compound locomotives. 

Joy's valve-gear is fitted to the engines and is particularly well 
adapted for the design of cylinders with the valves above. 

As in all Mr. WorsdelFs engines these are fitted with crank-axles 
with circular webs enabling them to be finished in the lathe. 

The boiler — made of steel plates — is 4 ft. 6 ins. outside diameter 
and 10 ft. 11|^ ins. between tube-plates. The driving- and trailing- 
wheels are 6 ft. 8i ins. in diameter and are of cast steel. 

These engines run the Scotch express trains on the East Coast 
from Newcastle to Edinburgh, and have on several occasions made 
excellent performances. 

Another type of compound engine designed by Mr. Worsdell is 
his single driving-wheel express engine shown in fig. 47. These 







Fig. 47. — North-Eastem Express Compound Engine. 

were built to work the heavy East Coast traffic. The distance 
from Newcastle to Edinburgh is about 1 25 miles and these engines 
have to run their trains through without a stop. The tender 
carries 3940 gallons or nearly 18 tons of water. This is a greater 
quantity than had ever before been carried in a tender, and under 
the most unfavourable circumstances is amply sufficient for this long 

5 
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run with a heavy train. This sufficieDcy is also further ensured since, 
as the engines are 'forking compound, there is a saving in water (said 
to be about 18 per cent.) as compared with non-oompound engines 
on the same service. From trials made, the consumption of all the 
compound passenger engines working the same relative trains with 
the non-compound engines averaged, during twelve months, a net 
saving of 22 per cent, of ooal per 150 tons train per mila 

In working the fast passenger traffic between Newcastle and 
Edinburgh, the number of vehicles varying from ten to twenty >two, 
these engines have no difficulty in runninjor within Ume. On one 
occasion a trial was made between Newcastle and Berwick with a 
train of tbirty-two empty carriages, the distance being 67 miles 
and the total weight of train 270 tons. The time was seventy- 
eight minutes — or three minutes less than that of the Scotch 
express — and with the heaviest loads it is quite unnecessary to 
provide an assisting engine — an important consideration in the 
economical working of a railway. A noteworthy feature in these 
engines is the way in which the 20 ins. and 28 ins. cylinders are 
disposed between the narrow-spaced frames. They are placed at 
different levels but with the same horizontal distance between the 
centre lines as that in all the engines that Mr. Worsdell has con- 
structed for some years, whether compound or non-compound, and 
thus all the crank-centres and valve-motions (Joy's) are the same. 
The driving-wheels have Gresham's sand-blast fitted to them to 
secure adhesion, and the crank-webs are circular. The boilers 
have been constructed and tested to carry a working pressure of 
200 lbs. per sq. in., but the pressure has not been required actually 
to exceed 175 lbs., at which pressure these boilers are now working. 
These engines steam well and run exceedingly steadily. With a 
special train of eighteen six-wheeled carriages a speed of 90 miles 
per hour is said to have been attained. 

Compound Goods Engines. — This type of engine, constructed in 
the shops of the Company at Gateshead, has run regularly the 
heaviest goods trains. Its normal work is on the fast goods service 
between Newcastle, York, and Leeds, the average train consisting 
of forty loaded wagons, although sometimes fifty have been taken 
in the time allowed. In a test comparison made with the 
best ordinary engine on the same service, the compound engine 
hauled 16 per cent, more trucks, with a consumption of 18 per 
cent, less fuel than its competitor. The cylinders are both of 
24-ins. stroke, and the diameter of the high-pressure cylinder is 
18 ins., and of the low-pressure 26 ins. The six coupled wheels 
have each a diameter of 5 ft. 1^ ins. 

There are one or two special features in this engine. Perhaps 
the most observable is the form and size of the cab. This was 
designed with a view to more complete shelter and comfort, owing 
to the exposed character of so much of the line on the East Coast. 
The sides are of iron and the roof is of wood ; the glass windows 
slide so as to open, and there is as ample look-out as on any other 
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engine. The drivers much appreciate the comfortable shelter 
provided. 

There is also a new departure, which has already been alluded to 
in connection with several of Mr. WorsdelVs engines, in the crank- 
axle. Previously an oval or elliptical form of web, on which a 
strong hoop could be firmly shrunk, was employed. These necessi- 
tated special machines for shaping both the cheeks and the hoops 
truly to each other. It occurred to Mr. Worsdell that, if the cheeks 
were made perfectly circular and not hooped, the whole crank 
<!ould be turned up in a lathe. The result has been highly satis- 
factory and a great number of engines have since been fitted with 
these cranks. The working parts of this engine are all massive in 
their construction; all the working parts have large surfaces. 
Joy's valve-gear is employed. The working boiler-pressure is 160 
lbs. per square inch. These were the first compound goods engines 
used on an English Bail way. 

Compound Tank Engines. — These engines, a new type of minei*al 
tank engine on the Worsdell and von Borries system, are used 
for working heavy mineral trains from the Durham and Newcastle 
^oal-fields to their destination, east and west. The usual weight 
of the train, on the average gradient, is forty loaded wagons carrying 
ten tons each, or sixteen tons inclusive of the weight of the wagon, 
jimounting to a gross weight of 640 tons. The design of these 
engines, shown in fig. 48, is the same as that of the six wheels 



H.P.C/Ua^ 18'mM' 
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Fig. 48. — North-Eastem Compound Mineral Tank Engine. 

•coupled compound goods engine in regular use on this line just 
mentioned, except that in these there are side tanks on a longer 
frame, carrying the coal bunker and part of the water tank, and a 
pair of trailing wheels with radial axle-boxes. The latter are to 
enable the engines to enter the sharp curves of sidings and colliery 
lines in the districts where they have to work. The consumption 
•of coal has been found to be approximately the same as in all other 
compound engines, and to involve a considerable saving over non- 
compound engines working on the same traffic. 
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Lindner System. 

A compound passenger locomotive on the Lindner system 
was built by the Pennsylvania Eailroad, from the design of 
Mr. Vogt. In this engine the high-pressure cylinder is 
19^ ins. in diameter and of 28-ins. stroke, and the low-pressure 
cylinder 31 ins. in diameter and of 28-in8. stroke. The working 
boiler-pressure is 200 lbs. per square inch. The main valves are 
of the piston type, each 12^ ins. in diameter, with a maximum 
travel of 7 ins. in full gear. The valves are redueed near the 
centre of their length, and the annular cavity thus formed com- 
municates, in the case of the high-pressure valve, with the boiler 
steam-pipe, and, in the case of the low-pressure valve, with the 
receiver— a copper pipe of 8 ins. internal diameter. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the steam for both cylinders is admitted at 
the centre and discharged at the ends of the valves. The Lindner 
system is not strictly automatic as regards live steam supply for 
the law-pressure cylinder at starting, though, when the engine is 
working in the usual way, it is practically so. Steam is admitted 
directly from the boiler to the low-pressure cylinder only when the 
reversing lever is either at the extreme forward or extreme back- 
ward position. When the lever is notched up after the first few 
revolutions, as under ordinary conditions, the admission of steam 
directly from the boiler to the low-pressure cylinder is cut-offl 
This system has also been tried on the Saxon State Eailroad, and 
on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Eailroad, U.S. 

Vauclain System. 

At the Baldwin Locomotive Works a great number of compound 
locomotives have been built on the Vauclain system — a four- 
cylinder, non-receiver type with a single piston valve for controlling 
the steam in each pair of cylinders. A great deal is claimed for 
this system, and it is looked upon by many as the best four-cylinder 
type of compound locomotive yet designed. The cylinders are 
arranged two on each side, with the high-pressure cylinder above 
or below the low-pressure cylinder. The steam chest is cast in one 
piece with the cylinder casting, and is placed as near the cylinder 
as possible. The pbwer from both cylinders is transmitted through 
one crosshead. 

The starting valve is not connected in any way with the valve 
gear of the locomotive, and is worked from the cab by a small lever 
near the reversing lever. 

The steam valve is a hollow piston with solid ends and an annular 
cavity round the middle. With the valve in a certain position, as 
shown in fig. 49, the steam from the boiler enters the valve chamber 
through ports A, and passes from the ports A to ports B, and so 
into the front end of the high-pressure cylinder. There it expands 
during the time the. port is closed by the valve. At this time the 
back end of the high-pressure cylinder contains steam that has 
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nlready been onca expftnded, and is ready for exhausting into the 
low-preeaure cylinder. This pa^ea through the passage B', and 
thence to the inside of the valve, whence, after flowing from the 
back to the front end, it enters tlie passage D and so passes into 
the front end of the low-pressure cylinder. In the back end of the 



Fi){. 49. — Vauclaln's Compound Locomotivei 

low-pressure cylinder is steam that has been used in the low-pressure 
cylinder and is ready for being finally exhausted. This passes from 
the back end of the low-pressure cylinder through the passage 
Ifl to the exhaust passage C, sad is thence discharged into the 
Atmosphere. 

Starting of Componnd Locomotives. 

Owinfi to the fact that one cylinder only takes steam from the 
boiler, the compound engine will not as a rule start a train so 
satisfactorily as an ordinary engine. In the Mallet and other 
systems having independent exhaust for the high-pressure cylinder, 
the starting conditions arc, however, almost identical with those 
of the simple engine. If the high-pressure cylinder is of the same 
size as one cylinder of the simple locomotive and the cylinder ratio 
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is 2, it is only necessary to admit steam of one-half the boiler 
pressure into the low-pressure cylinder in order to have starting 
power equivalent to that of a simple engine, the same boiler pressure 
being used. If the boiler pressure of the compound is higher than 
that of the simple engine, and the high-pressure cylinder is of the 
same size as that of the simple engine, the starting power of the 
compound may even be greater. In the Worsdell and von Borries 
type, and others with automatic intercepting valves, the conditions 
in starting are not so favourable. When steam is admitted to the 
receiver by means of the starting valve, the intercepting valve is 
closed and the high-pressure piston therefore starts against the 
pressure of the steam or air which filled the receiver first before 
the starting valve was opened. It is generally assumed that the 
pressure of the steam, which is admitted directly to the receiver in 
starting, is reduced by wire-drawing to about one-half the boiler 
pressure. Assuming this to be so, the high-pressure cylinder back 
pressure will become sufficient to open the intercepting valve when 
about five-eighths of the second stroke has been accomplished, and 
the engine thereafter works compound. 

Maximum Gain from Compounding. 

In fig. 50 the theoretical indicator diagram is shown for an 
ordinary continuous expansion two-cylinder compound with 
cranks at right angles ; the low-pressure crank leading. The 
effect of the "receiver drop" is shown very plainly. An 
average diagram, as actually obtained, is shown , superposed^ 
and the discrepancy between the theoretical and pcactical is 
seen to be enormous. Evidently the ordinary two cylinder com> 
pound entails very miich increased diameters for both low and 
high-pressure cylinders — owing to the low effective mean pressure 
obtainable — where the object is the production of power equal to 
that developed by non-compound high-pressure engines. The 
limit of useful expansions in the high-pressure engine is probably 5, 
not on account solely of the shortness of the cut-off entailed by this 
expansion ratio, but principally because of the tremendous compres- 
sion involved. Even with 5 expansions, compression, which is 
determined solely by the link-motion employed, begins at about 60 
per cent, of the stroke, and cannot be allowed to occur earlier with 
safety. In the compound engine a ratio of 8 will probably be the 
limit of useful expansion. If we calculate by the method to be 
described in the next chapter the mean pressure due to an initial 
pressure of 1 lb. per sq. in. with these ratios of expansion, we obtain 
respectively 0*522 and 0*3^5. To obtain the work done in each case 
we must multiply by the respective expansion ratios. Hence the 
maximum theoretical gain by compounding will be, for a boiler 
pressure of 175 lbs., 

0-385 X 190 X 8 ,.„ ,^ ^ . 

rr-^-— T^TT = 1'18 — or 18 per cent. gain. 

0-522 X 190 X 5 ^ * 
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Bat OD account of the opportunity which occurs — real or supposed 
— for increasing the undouhtedly low actual heat efficiency of the 
non-compound engine, inventors may be trusted, in spite of the low 
theoretical advantage, not to cease their attempts at the solution of 
a most interesting problem. 




Fig. 50. — Actual and Theoretical Diagrams for Compound Engine. 

The low-pressure piston is half a stroke in advance of the hieh-pressure 
piston throughout. The cylinder ratio is about 2*1; the cut-off at 50 per 
cent, in the high-pressure cylinder. In this the steam expands from A to 6, at 
which point release takes place. Pressure then falls in the high-pressure 
cylinder and rises in the low-pressure cylinder until the two become equal at C. 
It continues to fall in the high-pressure cylinder during the return stroke, 
while expanding in the low-pressure cylinder until at D, D^ communication 
between the cylinders is closed. Pressure then rises in the high-pressure 
cylinder to E, oy which time the low-pressure piston has reached the end of 
it« stroke and is ready to make a fresh stroke — communication is again opened 
between the cylinders to effect this. Durinff the next half stroke of the 
hiffh-pressure piston pressure falls from E to F, while in the corresponding 
half stroke of the low-pressure piston it falls from G to H. At this point the 
hieh-pressure piston has reached the end of its stroke and release on the other 
siae of the high-pressure piston takes place. From this point the cycle is 
again repeated, as already described. 
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TABLE III. — Comparison of Actual and Theoretical 
Diagrams for Compound £nginb. 



PoinU of Compariflon. 


Theoretical. 


ActuaL 


Speed in miles per hour, .... 
Cut-off in high-pre88ure cylinder, . 

Boiler pressure, 

Mean pressure in high-pressure cvlinder. 
Mean pressure in low-pressure cylinder, . 
Mean pressure referred to low-pressure 

cylinder, 

Horse-power developed in high-pressure 

cylinder, 

Horse-power developed in low-pressure 

cylinder, 

Total horse-power, 


30 

50 per cent. 

160 

79-5 

40-5 

77-5 

319 

339 
658 


30 
50 per cent. 
160 
42 
20 

40 

169-7 

166-6 
336-3 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PRIMARY COH8IDERATIOK8 IN LOCOHOTIVE DESIGN. 

.C0NTKNT8. — The Train Velocity — Train Resistanoe — The Tractive Effort — 
Force of Adhesion — The Effective Steam Pressure — Calculation of Cylinder 
Dimensions and Gross Train Loads — The Heating Surface — Limits to the 
Design of Locomotives of Great Power. 

The design of a locomotive engine pfesents 'certain- primary points 
for consideration that are of the first importance, are mutually 
related and inter-dependent. Upon the correctness of their deter- 
mination depends the efficiency and economical performance of the 
work for which the engine is intended. They may be enumerated 
thus : — 

1. I'he Velocity, or running speed. 

2. The Train Resistance, dependent in part on velocity and due 
in part to gravity. 

3. The Tractive Effort, or force of traction, which at least must be 
equal to the train resistance. 

4. The Force of Adhesion, which is dependent upon the adhesive 
weight. 

5. The Wheel-base, which to a great extent determines the ad- 
hesive weight. 

6. ^Ac Elective Steam Prenswre in the cylinders. 

7. The Heating Sv/rface of the boiler. 

If the value of these quantities be not carefully arranged in due 
proportion to each other as the first step in the design of a loco- 
motive no amount of subsequent correctness in matters of detail 
will compensate for their inaccuracy. 

The Train Velocity or running speed is determined by the 
character of the traffic the engine is intended to work. It will be 
a maximum for express engines, of an intermediate value for goods 
and local traffic engines, and a minimum for shunting engines. It 
will be higher or lower according to variations in the load. For 
express work the averas^espeei actually attained is about 45 miles 
per hour; for goods and local traffic about 30. But such are the 
exigencies of modern railway requirements, that the demand is 
constantly made for increased speed, and these speeds are kept at 
the above limits solely owing to the extreme difficulty of designing 
engines caywble of exceeding them when the loads are at all heavy. 
For shunting engines the average speed will vary from 5 to 20 
miles per hour. 
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la fig. 51 the speeds are shown solely as related to the driving- 
wheel diameter. It is based on the author's conclusion, alter many 
observations and experiments on the London and South- Western 
Railway, that well-designed express engines of normal type with 
driving-wheels 7 ft. in diameter can maintain an average speed 
between stations, on the level, of 45 miles per hour when the load is 
heavy and 60 miles per hour when the load is a very light one. 
Through the two points on the diagram, corresponding to a 7 ft. 
driving-wheel and these respective speeds, lines are drawn meeting 
in 0. The upper line then gives the speeds for the minimum load 
with different diameters of driving-wheels while the lower one 
gives the speeds for the maximum load. This involves the assump- 
tion of a constant number of revolutions per second for all classes 
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Fig. 51. — Train Velocities in Relation to Diameter of Driving-wheels. 

of engines. Also, since the diameter of the cylinders in generali 
decreases as we reduce the <wheel diameter, and the stroke is made 
roughly proportional to the cylinder diameter, it also assumes that 
the piston speed decreases as we reduce the driving-wheels. These 
a^umptions are to a certain extent erroneous, but the diagram 
nevertheless gives results remarkably close to such as might be 
expected in practice. A line chosen somewhat arbitrarily has been 
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taken to represent the speeds of shunting engines, as various cir- 
cumstances other than those above mentioned control their speed — 
such, for instance, as unsteadiness of the wheel-base among others. 
Also for shunting engines it in necessary only to consider the speed 
attainable with maximum load. Upon the whole tliat part of the 
diagram' shoWn in full lines represents a fair approximation to the 
speeds which may be expected having regard to the diameter of the 
driving-wheels only. 

Train Resistance may be divided into two parts : — (1) Resistance 
dependent on velocity ; (2) resistance due to gravity. It is also 
considerably modified by (3) the effect of wind and curves. 

(1) BenistcMce dependent on Velocity is due to the friction of the 
moving parts of the engine and vehicles and to the displacement of 
air at the given speed — ^say, V miles per hour, as determined in rela- 
tion to the driving-wheels from fig. 51. The determination of this 
component of resistance really depends upon experimental enquiry. 
De Pambour, in 1836, investigated the matter, and Gooch, in 1848, 
communicated to the Institution of Civil Engineers the results of a 
series of experiments on the subject. From these Mr. D. K. Clark 
deduced his well-known formula 

Y2 

where B » train resistance in pounds per ton for engine and train 
combined, and involves the assumption that the weather is calm 
and the rolling stock and track in good condition. This formula 
has been modified for oil lubrication into 

R = 6 -f 0-009 V2 (2) 

Mr. Clark {Railway Machinery^ 1854) states that owing to his 
own experiments on the 4 ft. 8^ ins. gauge proving discordant and 
unreliable he deduced his formula from Mr. Gooch's data. Con- 
sidering this fact and the length of time since these experiments 
were made, and having regard to the alterations that have taken 
place in rolling stock during the interval, it certainly appears that 
further experiments are here necessary. 

Harding, on the ground that one of the factors producing resistance 
to motion was the work done in moving the air from the front of the 
train, proposed formulse involving the area of train irontage. Since 
this area, however, does not vary greatly in different kinds of 
rolling stock it is doubtful whether this is of any advantage. 

Harding's rule : 

R = ? (6 -H -34 V) + -0025 V2 A ; or as an alternative 
= ; (6 + -067 V) + -00002 V2 B (3) 

where I ^ gross.train load ; A area.of its frontage in sq. ft. ; B its 
volume in cub. ft. 

Fig. 52 shows these rules in graphic form. Each of them assumes 
that the resistance in part varies as the square of the speed. 
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Owinff to various reports of remarkable locomotive performances, 
doubts have been cast on the validity of this assumption. Mr. 
Sinclair of the Engineering Newe of New York, noticing that the 
straight line representing the rule 

R = I V + 2 (4) 

fell intermediate between the curves shown in fig. 52, asserted that 
it involves the more correct theory as to train resistance. But this 
is at least doubtful. 




5 10 1$ 20 29 30 3$ 40 ^ so S5 90 65 70 75 M 

Spe&dM In mi/em pmr hour. 

Fig, 52. — Train Resistance dependent on Velocity. 

While on the other hand it is held by the author that the main 
component of the resistance varies as the square of the speed, it is 
evident that formula (2) gives much too high resistances at low 
speeds. This formula, for a 19 ins. by 26 ins. engine with 7 ft. wheels 
and mean effective pressure as calculated on p. 83, gives 300 tons as 
the load that could be hauled at 45 miles per hour. This is probably 
correct. But for a 15 ins. by 20 ins. engine with 4 ft. wheels it gives 
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620 tons gross train load at 26 miles per hour. This Ir eyidoQtljr 
too high ; an engine of this kind would have great difficulty in 
starting such a load. 

Taking these &cts into consideration, the author proposes the 
formula — 

R = 9 + -007 V2 (5) (see Table V. p. 89). 

This gives loads agreeing fairly with practice, and such as the 
engine for which they are calculated will be able to start. 

(2) Besistance dtte to ChroKity, — In ascending an incline the train 
is raised vertically a distance depending upon the length and 
inclination of the grade. Thus let A B (fig. 53) represent an 




Fig. 53. — ^Forces due to Gravity. 

incline, and W the load to be hauled up it. Also let the perpen- 
dicular E F be made proportional to the load W, and lines E G and 
F G be drawn through E and F respectively at right angles to and 
parallel to A B. Then E G represents the reaction of the plane, and 
F G will be the tractive power required to neutralise the forct? of 
gravity, or, in other words, the resistance due to gravity. Also, since 
the triangles ABO and E F G are similar, * 

F G AC 

^=-^= ■r-^ = r, the rate (or sine of the angle) of inclination, and 

F G = r X E F. But E F represents W ; therefore the tractive 
power = r W. 



For instance, let r 



^ , and W = 1 ton,— then ^-^^^^ = 10 lbs. 



224' ' 224 

will be the resistance per ton due to gravity. Results for various 
grades are given in fig. 54 and in Table VI. 

From the above we see that the sum of the resistances due to 
velocity and gravity will be, in pounds per ton of gross load, 

R = 2240 r + (9 + 0-007 V*) . . . . (6) 

To find the gross resistance for any train load I in tons, the above 
resistance R must be multiplied by I. When the train is ascending 
an up grade with inclination r at constant speed, it should be 
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noted that the work done in the cylinders per minute will be equal 
to R o, where v is the speed in feet per minute. If the speed is 
increasing, the work done in the cylinders will be greater than R v 
by the amount necessary to produce the acceleration, while for 
•diminishing speed R v will be greater than the work done in the 
-cylinders. 
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Fig. 54. — Train Resistance due to Gravity. 

(3) Fffect of Wind and Curves. — High winds cause a considerable 
increase of resistance, varying with the force of the wind and the 
angle which the direction of the wind makes with the track. The 
resistance produced by this cause is greatest when the direction is 
at right angles to the track, the wind acting upon the whole length 
of train surface producing excessive flange friction. It is of course 
impossible to estimate accurately the amount of this resistance 
and its varying effect. 

When a series of sharp curves occur in the line, the resistance 
will be'also increased considerably. But for reasons of safety it is 
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inadvisable to run at great speed over portions of railway abounding 
in curves, and resistance from this cause is therefore of relatively 
less importance. It is, however, always much reduced by the pro- 
vision of a flexible wheel-base ; and this is one of the recommend- 
ations for the use of the bogie or the radial axle. 

The following rule for the resistance of curves is given by 
idorrison: — 

Let R = Radius of curve. 

L = Length of rigid wheel-base. 
W = Weight of vehicle. 

D = Distance of rails apart from tread to tread. 
F = Coefficient of friction of wheels on rail = according 
to the weather from 0*1 to 0*27. 

Resistance due to curve = ^J-^ 

2 ill 

The Tractive Effort— (1) Two-cylinder Simple Engines. — Having 
<]etermined the resistance and observed that the tractive effort 
must be equal to this quahtity, we have now to determine the 
tractive effort^ not by reference to .the resistance, but to the 
•dimensions of any particular engine. In tig. 55, A is the piston, 
and B and the crosshead and connecting-rod. When the wheel 
is revolving in the direction shown, for forward motion, and the 
piston moving in the direction P, owing to the steam pressure acting 
upon it, the crank-pin G is pulled downwards towards the horizontal 
•centre line. At the same time the weight W, on the axle bearing, 
.acting downwards keeps the wheel tread and rail in contact under 
a pressure equal to W. This pressure causes a frictional force 
fi. W, fi* being the coefficient of rolling friction, or, as it is always 
called in reference to questions of adhesion, the coefficient of 
^hesion. Owing to the force acting on the crank-pin we have, 
by the principle of the lever, a force acting 2^ the tread of the 
wheel equal to the crank- pin pressure multiplied by the length of 
•crank-arm and divided by the serai-diameter of the wheel. This 
.acts in a direction contrary to fi W, and is, as we shall presently 
show, the measure of the trcustive effort. Now when ;Cb W is equal 
to, or in excess of, the tractive effort, the wheel will act momentarily 
as if fulcrumed at £, and the pull on the crank-pin will cause the 
centre of the axle to advance towards A; in other words, the engine 
moves forward. The position of the fulcrum with regard to the 
tread of the wheel is continually changing. We, therefore, get a 
combination of two motions ; one, a movement of the wheel centre 
in a horizontal direction, and the other a circular movement of 
the wheel about its centre. This is, in effect, what takes place 
whether the crank-pin is above moving towards A, or whether it 
is below moving from A. The engine then moves forward as if 
propelled by a horizontal force equal to the tractive effort. If, 
however, the pull of the train — that is, the resistance — exceeds the 
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tractive effort T, then movement cannot ensae. Also, if the 
tractive effort is greater than f* W, the point E will no longer 
serve as a fulcram, and the wheel will then simplj revolve without 
propelling the engine. In other words, slipping will take place. 
Hence the necessity for the relations — 

Force of adhesion r=— Tractive effort = Resistance, or, 
.aW r=- T = R. 

Now, while the wheel of diameter D is miUdng one oom^^ete 
revolution, the piston makes two strokes of length L under the 
mean effective steam pressure P per square inch. Hence the 
work done in one cylinder driving one revolution of the driving- 
wheel = 2fG?2*Lp\ where d is the diameter of the cylinder. 

But there are two cylinders in the engine ; whence the whole work 
done hy the steam during this period is = c^' ^ L P. This work 
must be equal to the work done by the tractive force daring the 
same time. Now, while the driving-wheel makes one revolution 
the centre of the axle, if there is no slip, moves forward a distance 
7 D ; and the work done = c D T. Equating these two values of 
the work done we obtain 

<i2 ^ LP = flrDT; whence T= ^-j^. . . (7) 

(2) Compound Engines, — To calculate the tractive effort of com- 
pound locomotives, von Berries has given the following rule : — 

If c{= diameter of low-pressure cylinder. 
T = tractive power. 
D » diameter of driving* wheels. 
p = boiler pressure. 
8 = stroke of piston, 

4T X D 

Then c^ = : whence T, the tractive effort, can be easily 

p X B '' 

found. If a compound engine of equal power to a given simple 

engine be required, a good approximation can be obtained by 

making the low-pressure cylinder of the compound locomotive equal 

to 1^ times the diameter of the cylinder of the simple locomotive, 

and using a steam pressure at least 10 per cent, higher. Whilst 

the simple or single expansion engine has but a very small back 

pressure, the compound engine has a back pressure on the exhaust 

side of the high-pressure piston nearly equal to one-half the boiler 

pressure. It is therefore necessary to use a larger high-pressure 

cylinder for a compound than for a simple engine. 

The cylinder in the compound engine should be about 10 per 

cent, the larger. The following is a method of calculating the size 

of cylinders of a compound engine to possess the same maximum 

power at low speeds as an ordinary engine. 

6 
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Suppose the simple engine to have — 

Boiler pressure == 150 lbs. per sq. in. 

Two cylinders of 17 ins. diameter and ?4r-ins. stroke. 

Diameter of wheels = 6 ft. 

Effective pressure « ^ x boiler pressura 

Tk U '*• rn\ 4.1, * ^- r 17* x 24 x e x 150 

Then, by equation (7), the tractive force =« =^ ■ 

or T = 14,450 x e. 

Suppose also the compound engine to have — 

Boiler pressure =180 lbs. per sq. in. 

Intermediate pressure = 70 lbs. per sq. in. 
Stroke — 24 ins. 

Diameter of wheels = 6 fb. 

Let X = diameter of the high-pressure cylinder, and let the cap- 
acity of the low-pressure cylinder be double that of the high. 
Then calculating, as before, the tractive force due to each cylinder 
separately, and adding, we have— - 

^ ,a:2x24 ,,^ , 2a^ x 24 „^ ^ ,^ 

T = i— ^2" xexllO + i— ^^— x6x70 = a:2 + 42«. 

That is, 144506 = a^ x 426. 
x^ = 344. 
X = 18^ ins. — the diameter of high-pressure cylinder. 

Also v2 X 18^^ = 26*1 ins. is the diameter of low-pressure cylinder. 

This method of estimating is due to Mr. Worthington. 

Force of Adhesion. — In order to utilise fully the tractive effort, 

sufficient adhesive weight must be provided. It is, therefore, 

necessary to know the value of fi the coefficient of adhesion. This 

may vary between ^ and ^ but in general it will be found 

sufficiently accurate to take as an average value fi=l We now 

c^L P W 
have — =r— = J = R. W, in single driving^ engines, will be the 

weight on the driving-wheels only, but in coupled engines it will be 

the sum of the weights on the coupled wheels. It is evident that 

the greater the adhesive weight the less the chance of slipping ; but 

in single engines we can only utilise for this purpose the weight on 

a single pair of wheels. The limit of this weight is 20 tons, the 

permanent way not being strong enough to stand more. It follows 

from this that the haulage power of single engines cannot exceed 

20 

-;- = 5 tons= 1 1,200 lbs. ; and this, we must remember, is the aver- 
4 

age, not the minimum, adhesion. Hence we soon reach a limit to 

the weight of trains capable of being hauled by single driving-wheel 

engines. 

If then the weights of trains are such that R exceeds 

11,200 lbs., we must have recourse to the coupled engine. For 
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express work it is not advisable to couple more than two {)airs 
of wheels, but for goods traffic we can use six coupled engines — ^as in 
the standard English goods engine — or, where the gradients are 
vei*y severe, eight coupled engines — as in the Consolidation type of 
locomotive in the United States. Hence the amount of resistance 
•determines to a great extent the wheel-base. In this country where 
the curves on main lines never fall below a radius of 8 chains, rigid 
wheel bases are often employed ; but where the curves are sharp 
juid the load on a single pair of wheels limited to an amount much 
below 20 tons, then a bogie or radial axle must be provided. The 
weight in the coupled wheels may thus be kept within the specified 
limit, while by giving freedom to a part of the wheel-base the 
•engine goes round curves with much less friction and without 
damage to the permanent way. 

The Effective Steam Pressure. — If we take an indicator diagram 
(fig. 56) we find that steam is admitted while the piston is moving 
from A to B, at B the valve closes and expansion begins, expansion 
•continues until the piston reaches F, here exhaust begins and the 
pressure falls rapidly to G at the end of the stroke. The point of 
•cut-off varies in locomotives from 75 per cent, of the stroke down to 
20 per cent. If the engine is designed for length of run, or for 
other purposes than those of shunting, the tractive effort should be 
Arranged for that due to a cut-off of 20 per cent, if economy is to be 
.attained. Knowing the boiler pressure and point of cut-off, and 
assuming isothermal expansion, we can calculate the mean effective 
steam pressure P as follows : — 

P = Pi^^-P. (8) 

where Pj = the boiler pressure plus the pressure of the atmosphere, 

say, 15 lbs. 
B = the ratio of expansion, or 1*33 and 5 respectively for 

cut-offs of 75 per cent, and 20 per cent. 
H = hyperbolic logarithm of R, or *285 and 1*609 for R 

= 1*33 and 5 respectively. 
P.2 = the atmospheric pressure plus the back pressure, say, 

19 lbs. 

In locomotive boilers the working steam pressure varies between 
150 and 175 lbs. Calculating for 175 lbs, we have— 

P = 190 -^^^ 19 = 164*5 lbs. for 75 per cent, cut-off. 

I 4- 1'609 

P= 190 -^ 19 = 80*1 lbs. for 20 per cent, cut-off: 

5 

Hence, from equation (7), =: =the mean tractive effort with 

maximum cut-off; and — =r — = the mean tractive effort with mini- 
mum cut-off. 
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Calculation of Cylinder Dimensions and Gross Train Loads. — In 
starting, one cranic maj Iiappen to be at right angles to, and the 
other on, the dead-centre. In this case the greatest tractiye effort 
available with maximum cut-off, after allowing for one of the cranks 
for the moment being ineffective, will probably not exceed 



D 



= T. 



Denoting the gross train load by /, and remembering that T = B^ we 
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•can substitute this value in equation (6) to determine the greatest 
train load that can be started, thus : — 

?^^^^= {2240r + (9 + -007 V«)}^. 

In order to determine the load that can be economioallj hauled — 
that isy with a 20 per cent, cut-off— at high speeds, we have in like 
manner — 

^^ ^*-- = { 2240 r + (9 + -007 V2)} ^. 

But in every case each side of these equations must be less than 

W 

- if slipping is to be avoided. 

These estimates are based on a theoretical calculation of the mean 
steam pressure during expansion. Actual indicator diagrams do 
not conform to the theoretical diagram as shown on fig. 56 by 
an amount which will be on the average 20 per cent, less, due to 
wire-drawing, cylinder condensation, shortening of cut-off at high 
speeds, compression, and other causes. Hence, making a further 
allowance for this, we have 

•8 X 80 X (£2 X L 

= * \^) 



D{2240r + 9 + -007V2} 

the gross train load for economical running. This is much less 
than according to the above estimates could be started; but since at 
starting we have to overcome the inertia of the train, in addition 
to the frictional resistance, it will be found that this formula will 
give not only the load which it is estimated the engine will haul at 
the average speed Y, but also the maximum load which it may be 
expected to start under all conditions of wind and weather. 

Now, if we wish to know the load that can be hauled at a speed 
of 45 miles per hour by an engine having 19 ins. by 26 ins. cylinders, 
7 ft. wheels, and a boiler pressure of 175 lbs. per sq. in., we have — 

•8 X 80 X 192 ^ 26 ^^^ ^ 

^777^ — ^^^ — 7^^ = 308 tons. 
84(9 + -007 X 452) 

The same engine would at 60 miles per hour haul 

•8x80x192x26 „^^^ 

. — 206 tons. 

84(9 + -007 X 60«) -^^^ ^'^ 

At 45 miles per hour up a gradient of j^ it would haul 

•8 X 80 X 192 K 26 






157 tons. 



At 60 miles per hour and a gradient of y^ the load would be 126 
tons. 
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For an engine with cjlinders 15 ins. bj 20 ins. and 4 ft. 
wheels, boiler pressure 175 Ibe. per sq. in., and speed of 26 mile» 
per hour 

•8x80x152x20 ^„^ 
48(9 4- -007 X 262) = ^^S tons, 
and for a gradient of ^^ = 160 tons. 
By this method of calculation the curves in fig. 57 have been ob- 
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• Fig. 57. — GroBS Train Loads. 

tained. They show the effect of gradients, and also the effect of 
altering the diameter of the cylinders. 

For boiler pressures different from 175 lbs. we may without 
serious error assume P = ^ ;?, where p is the effective initial pressure 
after allowance has been made for cylinder and other losses. 

In calculating the haulage power of locomotive engines, it should 
be noticed that the loads in general ought to be such as the engino- 
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would be able to haul with the maximum of economy — i.e., with the 
shortest possible out-off, viz., -^ But if the gradients be short, so 
that they can be rushed, or if slower speed is allowable on the 
gradients ; or, again, if a longer cut-off m»iy be used and economy 
sacrificed, then the engines will haul greater loads than those given 
by the above rules. Care must, however, be taken that if the 
engine is stopped, by signal or otherwise, on a gradient, it shall be 
able to start its load easily. Consequently, it does not appear 
desirable to allow greater loads than would be obtained by calcul- 
ating according to these rules, and on the assumption of a mean 
effective pressure of 100 lbs. per square inch. 

The Heating Surface. — Having determined the size of the 
cylinders necessary to develop the required power, we must next 
provide sufficient boiler power. Since the rate at which water can 
be evaporated will depend on the amount of heating surface in -the 
boiler, we must, in other words, provide sufficient heating surface. 
Knowing the speed, cut-off, and cylinder dimensions, we may pro- 
ceed to estimate the amount of steam required in a given time, and, 
assuming an evaporative value for each square foot of heating 
surface, we might determine our boiler dimensions by this method. 
But this is open to the objections that the amount of steam used 
per stroke cannot be ascertained with any exactitude, and also, 
though in a less degree, the evaporative efficiency of the boiler is a 
doubtful quantity. That being so, it seems best to determine tlie 
heating surface by reference to cylinder diameter only. If H be 
the heating surface in square feet, and d the cylinder diameter in 
inches, we may make 

3*3 d^ for express engines. 
16 d^ for goods and local traffic engines. 
d^ for shunting engines. 

These, however, are minimum values. For express engines it is 
necessary to get as much heating surface as the conditions of the 
design will allow. In certain experiments in France with two 
engines differing only in respect to their boilers, the heating 
sur£Eu;e8 being arranged as 1 to 1^, it was found that the haulage 
capacity was very much the greater in the latter case. In America 
the practice generally is to give 50 per cent, more heating surface 
than the above rules allow, but it should be noted that this entails 
a very long firebox. Fireboxes in the States are very commonly 
9 ft. in length. Shorter grates could, perhaps, be worked with 
more economy and advantage. 

The substantial agreement with British practice of the rules 
given above or the proportion of heating surface to cylinder 
diameter is exhibited by the subjoined table. 
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TABLE IV.— Hbatino SuBFAC'K. 





■ 


Heattni; Surface in Practice. 




d =s Diameter 

of Qrlinder in 

inches. 


Sd» 




8-8 ds 


















Minimum. 


Maximum. 


, , 1 


16 


768 


823 


1068 


yuo 


17 


867 


888 > 


1145 


1127 


18 


972 


922 


1242 


1263 


19 


1083 


984 


1320 


1407 


20 


1200 


• • • 


1672 


15^ 



Limits to the Design of Locomotives of Great Power. — ^It will 
be interesting to note a few difficulties in the way of producing an 
exceptionally powerful locomotive. 

In order to reduce the number of trains and to avoid duplicating 
express services, traffic managers — who are always on the look-out 
for means to minimise the expenses of their departments — are 
continually demanding from locomotive superintendents a loco- 
motive having a power 50 per cent, in excess of that developed* by 
existing locomotives. 

It may be taken for granted that the most powerful locomotive 
of normal type has cylinders of 19 ins. diameter and 26-ins. stroke. 
Since, if all other essentials are equal, the power developed by 
dififorent engines will vary as the square of the cylinder diameter, 

we have n/T5^TTB = 23-27 ins. 

H8 the cylinder diameter for a locomotive capable of developing 

50 per cent, more power than those of the most powerful class 

of existing locomotives. This is almost the largest permissible 

diameter of cylinders that can be accommodated between the 

engine frames, owing to the limitation imposed on the width 

of the frames by the 4 ft. 8^ ins. gauge. £ven with cylinders 

of this diameter the valves would have to be arranged either 

at the top or bottom of the cylindera If we further assume 

that a grate area of 20 sq. ft. is sufficient for an engine with 

cylinders of 19 ins. diameter and 26-ins. stroke, then for an engine 

with cylinders of 23^ ins. diameter we should require 30 sq. It. of 

grate area. For the same reason, however, that the diameter of 

the cylinder cannot exceed a certain limit, the width of the grate 

cannot exceed 3 it. 6 ins. 

30 
Since ^ = 8-5, we find, therefore, that 8 ft. 6 ins. would be the 

length of grate required to give the proper grate area. It is very 
doubtful whether a grate of this length could be worked economi- 
cally. Under any circumstances it would entail at least a distance of 
1 1 ft. 8 ins. between the centres of the coupled wheels in order to get 
a firebox with a grate of this length between the axles. A coupled 
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engine, of course, is assumed, for with a single engine sufficient 
adhesion could not be secured for cylinders of 23^ ins. diameter. 

Coupling-rods of a length of 11 ft. between centres seem to be 
out of all question. Hence resort must be made to abnormal types, 
such as Mr. Winby's locomotive, having four cylinders of moderate 
diameter ; two inside working on to the front driving-wheels and 
two outside working on to the rear driving-wheels. With com- 
pound locomotives a much greater cylinder diameter than 23^ ins. 
would have to be adopted, owing to the fact that the mean effective 
pressure in the cylinders is less than in the case of the non- 
compound engine. 

It has been remarked above that 1 1 ft. coupling-rods seem out of 
the question ; but it should be remembered that when compound 
engines were first introduced in England, the extreme length of 
<K>upling-rod8 was 9 ft. Engines are now running in this country 
with coupling-rods 9 ft. 6 ins. in length between centres, and in 
France with 3 metres (9 ft. 10|^ ins.) between centres. 

TABLE V. — Resistanob due to. Vej/)citt. 



Velocltyin Miles 
perHonr. 


Resistance in Lbs. 


per Ton. 


10 


9-70 


15 


10-57 


20 


11-80 


25 


13-37 


30 


15-30 


,35 


17-57 


40 


20-20 


45 

■ 


2317 



Velocity in Miles 
per Hour. 



Besittance in Ltm. 
per Ton. 



50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 




TABLE VL — Resistance Bue to Gkavity. 



1 

Gradient. 


Resistance due to 
(Jravlty. 


Gradient 


ResistaBce due to 
Gravity. 




Lbs. per ton. 




Lbe. per ton. 


Level 


■ 0-00 


lin 65 


34-46 


1 in 1000 


2-24 


lin 60 


37-33 


lin 500 


4-48 


lin 55 


40-72 


lin 400 


5-60 


1 in 50 


44-80 


1 in 300 


7-46 


1 in 48 


46-66 


1 in 200 


n-20 


1 in 46 


48-70 


1 in 180 


12-43 


1 in 44 


50-90 


1 in IGO 


14-00 


I in 42 


53-33 


1 in 140 


16-00 


1 in 40 


56-00 


1 in 120 


18-66 


1 in 38 


58-94 


lin 100 


22-40 


lin 36 


62-22 


lin 90 


24-88 


lin 34 


65*88 


lin 80 


28-00 


1 in 32 


70-00 


lin 75 


29-86 


lin 30 


74-66 


lin 70 


32-00 
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TABLE YII. — Mean Effective Steam Pbessubb* at Different 

Ratios of Expansion. 







Batio of Bzpanaion. 




iDltUl PreHure. 




Lbe. per aq. in. 




Lbt. per iq. in. 






i 


76 per cent. 


60 per cent. 


26 per cent. 


20 per cent. 


100 


02-0 


78-2 


49 5 


41-0 


120 


111*4 


85-2 


61-4 


61-4 


140 


130-7 


1081 


73-3 


61-9 


160 


140-3 


120-6 


79-3 


66^ 


100 


160-0 


1290 


83-3 


72-3 


176 


164-5 


141-7 


94-2 


80-1 


180 


167 3 


145-8 ] 


97-2 


82-7 


200 


188-6 


162-8 


109-1 


93-2 



* A deduction of 20 per cent, should be made from these values for loss due 
to wire drawing, cylindor condensation, shortening of cut-off at high speeds, 
compression, and other causes. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CYLINDERS, 8TEAM-CHE8TB, AND STUFFING-BOXES. 

Contents. — Inside-Cylinders — Outside-Cylinders — Cylinders for Compound 
Locomotives— Thickness of Metal— Steam Passages, Port Faces, and 
Clearance — Jacketing Locomotive Cylinders — Cylinder and Steam-Chest 
Covers — Bolts, Studs, and Nuts — Stuffing-Boxes — Drain-Cocks. 

Cylinders. — It is generally specified that cylinders are to be of the 
best, close-grained, hard, strong cast iron ; they must be as hard as 
they can be made, subject to the* condition that the material must 
be workable so as to permit of their being properly fitted and 
finished. When the cylinders are correctly set to their places they 
are to be firmly secured to the frames by tightly-fitting turned 
bolts driven home. The valve &ces should be easy of access for 
inspection and repair, and the steam passages should be made wide 
and as direct as possible. The exhaust passage should also be as 
direct and ample as the conditions permit. The steam-chest is 
usually cast in one piece with the cylinder. The cylinders have 
flanges above and below cast upon them, and are preferably made 
open at the ends, having large cast-iron front covers and smaller 
covers at the back ends. At the back ends are generally cast the 
brackets for attaching the slide bars. Sometimes at this end the 
stuffing-box is cast in one piece with the cylinder, thus saving a 
joint ; but this makes the casting of the cylinders more difficult. 
Each end is bell-mouthed so as to provide space for the reception of 
debris and to prevent the formation of a ridge, owing to the wearing 
away of the central portion of the bore. 

Inside-CylinderSk — Inside-cylinders were at one time always cast 
in two halves, the division traversing the middle of the steam-chest. 
But the joint at this point has always been a source of trouble, 
particularly at the bottom ; the steam, and oil or grease causing the 
cast iron to corrode very badly, and the joint especially to be eaten 
into. The most modern practice is to have the two cylinders in one 
casting, as shown in fig. 58. This can easily be done with proper 
care in the foundry. When cylinders are cast in this manner a 
special machine is required for machining the valve faces and 
trueing up the steam ports and finishing them to the correct 
dimensions by milling. 

The designing of inside-cylinders is rendered difficult owing to 
the limited distance between the frames. A great deal of scheming 
and careful study is. required to design such cylinders of any size 
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over 16 ins. with sufficieutlj large steam paBiages and ample thick- 
oeaa of metal. More especially is this the case when the valves 
are placed between the cylindere. Notwithstanding this, inside- 
cylinders are usnatJy made with the valves disposed between them. 
As before remarked, great difficulty is found in designing cylinders 



Fig. 38.— Inaide-Cyliiitlera with VaJvee between, 

of this type of more than 18 ins. diameter; although Mr. James 
Stirling, of the South-Eaatem Kailway, hM very ingeniously suc- 
ceeded in devising sach cylinders for bis express engine (fig. 44) of 
as much as 19 ins. diameter. Mr. M'lntosh's new engines also 
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have inside-cylinders of 19 ins. diameter. Inside-cylinders of this 
kind are still adhered to as they have many advantages, being 
lighter than cylinders with steam-chests above or below, less costly, 
very compact and neat. The steam-chest covers also are more 
•easily kept tight, and there is less exposed surface to cause loss of 
heat. 

In some cases cylinders are made with the valves on the top — as 
on the North-Eastern Railway, the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, and formerly, in some cases, on the Great Eastern Rail- 
way. Cylinders with valves underneath (see fig. 59) are used on 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, the Great Eastern 
Railway, and the London and South- Western Railway. The ad- 
vantages claimed for cylinders of this type are that, as the cylinders 
-can be placed closer together — namely, 24 ins. from centre to centre — 
as on the Great Eastern Railway, the crank- webs and axle-bearings 
-can be made much larger ; also that there is a better drainage of 
the cylinders, and the slide valves are kept well lubricated. On 
the other hand, as in the case of cylinders with the valves above, 
the cylinders are heavier and more costly to manufacture, and there 
.are more covers and joints to keep tight The steam-chests also are 
very liable to crack owing, perhaps, to their exposed position, or, 
perhaps, to the greater difficulty in casting. 

Outside -Cylinders. — The London and South -Western express 
•engine outside-cylinders (fig. 60) are of 19 ins. diameter and 26-ins. 
stroke. Great care has been taken in designing them with a view 
to the avoidance of loss of heat ; the exhaust cavity being clear of 
the cylinder walls and kept well enclosed. The ports are If ins. by 
16 ins., and their area 21*6 sq. ins. after allowing for the round- 
ing of the comers. This gives 1 sq. in. to every 341 cub. ins. of 
cylinder capacity. The clearaace is about 7 per cent. 

Outside-cylinders as shown in fig. 61 generally have two steam- 
chest covers ; the large one B towards the inside to enable the 
port-face or valve-seat of the cylinder to be faced up and the steam- 
ports to be trimmed and finisned, and the front cover A, which is 
the one taken off most frequently, for inserting or withdrawing the 
slide valve. But by the aid of the machine above mentioned access 
to the cylinder port-face for finishing can be obtained from the front 
end and the large inside cover can be dispensed with. The cylin- 
ders for the London and South- Western Railway express bogie 
•ongines are made in this way as shown in fig. 60. This arrange- 
ment effects a saving in maintenance. 

The question as between inside- and outside-cylinders does not 
• concern the cylinders alone. It is one that affects the whole design 
of the engine. Some remarks have been made on this subject in 
Chapter ii., but it may be well to mention again the points which 
are relative solely to the cylinders. There is first the cooling 
-effect due to the exposed position of outside-cylinders, which, as 
before stated, may amount to an excess of 16 per cent, in the 
condensation that takes place to the disadvantage of outside- 
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Trtntotrt* —rlieil « 



£xh»uti 



m 



Fig. 60.— Outside.cylindori. 




Pig. 61. — Ontaide.oyliiiden with Two St«am.cliNt Covers 
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cTlinders aa compared with the inside. Bat, on the other hand, 
there is also the difficult j of designing inside cylinders of adequate- 
size in all respects ; sought to be OTercome to some extent by 
placing the valves above or below. As against this, outside- 
cylinders may be made of larger dimensions without great difficulty. 
Cylinders for Compound LocomotiTeB. — The cylinders of compound 
locomotives differ but little, except in respect of the larger size of 
the low-pressure cylinder and the largely increased size of the 



Fig. 62. — Cylinders for Worsdell's Coropoond Engines. 

ports and passages in the latter from those of simple locomotives. 
Fig. 62 shows a set of cylinders for a two-cylinder compound engine 
on the Worsdell or von Borries system. *""', J! Z 

The cylinder ratios — that is, the ratio of the capacity of the low- 
to the high-pressure cylinders — which have been used for two- 
cylinder ctwapounds laoge firom 2-75 for small engines to r75 for 
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large engines. M. Mallet, who has had great experience, has said 
that the ratio for two-cylinder engines should not be less than 2. 
Herr von Borries used ratios of 2 for goods and 2-25 for passenger 
engines. Most designers have adopted ratios of from 2 to 2*25, 
basing their prac tice upon experim^dt. 

Four-cylinder engines generally have a ratio of about 3. There 
is not much dififereoce as regards the high-pressure cylinders in the 
dimensions of the steam-ports and in the travel and lap of the 
valves for compound locomotives from those of simple locomotives. 
The valves of the low-pressure cylinders have necessarily very large 
dimensions; the ports of some being 24 ins. long. The use of 
larger valves and longer ports has led to several designs of piston 
valves* being proposed. These, from the nature of their con- 
struction, have the advantage of being balanced. There is no 
reason why they should not be as applicable to locomotives as 
to marine engines, where they have been commonly used, provided 
that proper precautions be taken to prevent the formation of a 
vacuum in the steam-chest. This should be accomplished by 
means of clack or other valves opening into the steam-chest when 
steam is shut off. The down rush of smokebox gases into the 
steam-chest is thus prevented ; otherwise the piston valves and 
faces would become badly grooved. 

Thickness of MetaL — The determination of the diameter and 
stroke of the cylinders is one of the primary considerations in the 
design of a locomotive, which have been sufficiently discussed in the 
preceding chapter. The thickness of the cylinder-barrel has been 
arrived at through practice rather than determined by calculation. 
The ordinary rule for the thickness of metal in cylindrical vessels 

subject to an internal bursting pressure is ^=^-79 where 

i = thickness of cylinder wall in inches. 
D = diameter of cylinder in inches. 
p = pressure in lbs. per square inch. 
/= safe limit of stress in lbs. per square inch. 

This is modified for locomotive cylinder-barrels thus : — 

Thickness in inches = ^^^^ + 0'6. 

5000 

which includes an allowance for re- boring. 

The thickness of engine cylinders is generally excessive as 
regards strength ; the attainment of uniformity of metal and facility 
in casting being the aim. 

Steam Passages, Port-Faces, and Clearance. — The steam passages 
leading from the steam-chest to the cylinder should have most 
careful consideration. The ports, or openings of the passages, are 
sometimes short and wide, sometimes long and nairow ; but in 
every case it is important that the sectional area should be suffi- 
cient. The area of each steam port is frequently made equal to the 

7 
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piston-area x •07, a convenient length being from 0*5 to 0*8 of the 
cylinder diameter. 

The following table shows the dimensions of the steam ports 
adopted in certain of the various classes of modem engines ennme- 
rated in Ohapter ii 

TABLE YIII. — Relation of Stbam Posts to Sizes of Ctlindbbs, 



Ballway. 



London and South- 
western, 



Great Eastern, 
North-Eastern, 



Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, ' 

Soath-Eastem, 

London, Chatham, 
and Dover, 



District, 
Highland, 

Great Northern, 



London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, 



Clua of Engine. 



Diameter 

of 
Cylinder. 



a Express 

he Mixed Traffic 

he Small Tank 

be Express 
he Mixed Traffic 

/Express 
d Express com- 
pound 
d C^oods com- 
pound H.P. 
a Tank com- 
pound H.P. 

bd Express 



he Express 

he Express 
he Goods 
5c Tank 

a Tank 

a Express 
a Goods 

he Express 
a Express 



a Outside-cylinder. 
h Loside-cyunder. 
c Valves inside. 



Ihb. 
19 
18 
174 

18 
174 

19 
20 

18 

18 

18 

19 

18 
18 
17 

17 

18 
20 

18i 
18 



he Express ; 18^ 



Stroke. 


Lensth 

Steam 
Port 

Ins. 
16 
16i 
14 


Ins. 
26 
26 
24 


24 

24 


15 
15 


26 
24 


14 

17 


24 


IH 


24 


ilf 


26 


13i 


26 


16 


26 
26 
24 


15 
15 
14 


24 


134 


24 
26 


15 
16 


26 

28 


16 
14 


26 


15 



d Valves on top. 
e „ at bottom. 
J „ outside. 



Width 

of 
atMun 
Fort. 



In*. 

H 
H 
H 

H 



It 



It 



It 

u 






It 
U 



WMth 
of 



Ini. 
1 



U 

• • • 

H 
U 

1 

H 

1 
1 
1 

1* 

U 
U 



The valve-face should project from ^ inch to 4 inch above the 
casting to allow for wear and re-&cing, and the steam-chest should 
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be large enough to allow the steam to circulate freely and to pass 
from front to hack easily and without impediment. 

The clear inside length of the cylinder is necessarily equal to the 
stroke, added to the clearance at each end and the thickness of the 
piston. The clearance is from \ inch to ^ inch, generally f inch. 
This is necessary to allow for variation in the length of the 
•connecting-rod and other causes affecting the position of the piston 
in the cylinder ; it is also useful should water accumulate in the 
•cylinder either by priming or through condensation. 

Jacketing Locomotive Cylinders. — Locomotive cylinders are not 
steam jacketed. There would be great difficulty within the confined 
space to find room for the jacket. It has even been held that 
4t moderate amount of liquefaction of the steam in the cylinders is 
rather an advantage than otherwise, as it helps to lubricate the 
piston and rod« This, it is said, does away with some of the need 
for oily which is not effective at very high temperatures. In trials 
that have been made with locomotives fitted with steam jackets, 
the results have not shown much, if any, advantage over cylinders 
not steam jacketed but properly lagged. 

In the tests, for instance, made on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, when four trials were made from Manchester to York and 
back ~ two each way, — the two runs from Manchester to York 
-showed a saving due to jacketing of 8*3 per cent in steam, and 
a reduction in coal consumption of 0*14 lb. per horse-power per 
hour, or practically 5 per cent. The runs from York to Manchester 
showed a saving by jacketing of 1 *5 per cent, in steam. But the 
use of jacketed cylinders was found in these runs to be distinctly 
less economical, the coal consumption being 0*28 lb. greater per 
horse-power per hour with jacketed than with non-jacketed cylinders, 
-or 10 per cent. more. The consumption was also greater per train 
znile. 

Cylinder and Steam-Chest Covers. — All cover and other joints of 
•cylinders should be well made, the metal surfieMses being brought 
into actual contact with each other. This is quite easily accom- 
plished by the improved machinery of the present day, the work 
done by the milling machine being most accurate and excellent. 
This machine obviates all necessity for filing and scrapiag. 

Cylinder covers should be strong enough to resist the full steam 
pressure, but at the same time should not be so strong as to jeopar- 
dise the cylinder casting if the piston-rod or connecting-rod should 
break. If the piston strikes against the cover, the latter should 
readily give way. Too great strength in the cover might result 
in the breaking away of a large piece of the cylinder and might 
perhaps necessitate new cylinders. The flange of the cylinder is 
from 1 in. to 1^ in. thick, or thickness of cylinder plus ^ in. for small 
to ^ in. for large cylinders. This allows for re-facing. The width 
of the flanges should be three times the stud diameter. The centre 
part of the cover is made by many engineers not more than ^ in. to 
§ in. thick. This portion must follow the contour of and be parallel 
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to the piston and nut on the piston-rod, allowing the necessary ^ in. 
or |- in. clearance. The cover should enter the cylinder abont 
\ in. The centre of the cover will accordingly assume a corru- 
gated form, but the front is made to 
appear level externally by means of a 
piece of | in. plate fitted in as seen in 
tig. 60. Another type of cover is cast 
hollow with two Sicknesses of metal, 
fig. 63. This does away with the plate,, 
but involves the production of a more 
expensive and difficult casting. 

The steam-chest cover should be of suffi- 
cient thickness— from 1 in. to 1^ in. — 
and well ribbed to take the full steam 
pressure. Especial care must be taken if 
the covers are large that they are suffici- 
ently rigid, as should the covers spring at 
the joints the oil at the high temperature 
will soon eat its way into the joints and 
corrode both the face and cover. Very 
frequently steam-chest covers have dummy 
glands cast on them, which are bored and 
fitted with a brass bush as a guide for the 
front end of the valve spindle. This keepa 
the slide valve from rubbing on the bottom 
Fig. 63.— <:;ylinder Covers, of the steam-chest, and gives a longer lif» 

to the valve spindle. 
Bolts, Studs, and Nuts. — Studs are almost entirely used for 
securing the cylinder and steam-chest covers. Both studs and 
nuts should be made of the best Yorkshire iron, and must be 
strong enough to allow them to be so tightened up that the joint 
does not leak. The strain put upon them in thus tightening them 
up is greater than that due to the steam pressure in the cylinder. 
For locomotive cylinders the studs are usually | in. in diameter. 
If d be the diameter of the studs at the bottom of the thread — i.e.,. 
the effective section — and 
D = diameter of cylinder, 
p = pressure in the cylinder in lbs. per sq. in., 
n = number of bolts or studs, 
/ = safe limit of stress in the iron employed = 2400 lbs. per sq. in.,. 




then 



'-'^i^- 



The pitch of studs in cylinders or steam-chest covers in inches- 
should not be more than 



V 



t X 100 



when p = pressure per sq. in. lbs. 

t = thickness of flange of cover in sixteenths of an inch. 
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TABLE IX. — Strength of Bolts. 



Diameter 


Number of 


Diameter 


Section 


Strength when there 


of 


Threads 


at Bottom of 


at Bottom of 


is no Streu due to 


Bolta. 


per sq. inch. 


Thread. 


Thread. 


screwing up. 


Inch. 






Sq. inch. 


Lbs. 


i 


12 


*394 


•112 


1»008 


1 


11 


•509 


•203 


1,836 




10 


•622 


•304 


2,736 


1 


9 


•733 


•423 


3,798 


1 


8 


•840 


•554 


4,986 


1| 


7 


•942 


•697 


6,273 


l| 


7 


1067 


:893 


8,046 


6 


1-192 


1116 


10,044 


H 


6 


1-286 


130 


11,700 



All the nats on studs of steam-chest covers, steam- pipe, and 
exhaust- or blast-pipe flanges in the smokebox should be brass 
capped. They can then be more easily taken ofT, and the studs are 
yreW preserved. 

Staffing-boxes. — The stuffing-boxes, as before remarked, are cast 
in one piece with the back cylinder cover and steam-chest respec- 
tively, and the back cover alsa has the brackets cast on it for 
carrying the slide bars. Both for piston-rods and valve spindles 
metallic packing is generally used in modem locomotive engines, 
thus doing away with the ordinary gland and bush or seating. 
There are several kinds of patent metallic packings on the market, 
but many engineers prefer to design their own. Fig. 64 shows 
such a design by way of example. 




i — 



Fig. 64. — Stuffing-box with Metallic Psuiking. A, B, Conical Metallic 

Packing-rings. 
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Fig. 65. — Displacement Lubricator. 



without entirely remoWng it ; E. Perforated spindle, slightly smaller 
than hole in hollow Bt«ni d ; C, Cock, with passage j for stetun ami 
oil, and passage i for draining off water of condensation which collects 




Fig. 66.— Application of Lubricator to Htuffiog-box. 
, I, V, Oil ducts ; U, i. Plugs filling holes drilled in forming ducts. 
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Rales for proportionisg stnffing-boxea are not so necesBaty with 
mctallio packing as when the old glamd and Beatings were used. 

Locomotives Hre abln to run from one repair in the shop until the 
next without fresh packing for the piston-rods ; but there iB more 
trouble with the metallic packing for the valve spindles. This is 
owing to the valve so frequently — when the gear is " notched up " — 
working with a short stroke, and the spindle consequently not 
getting proper lubrication. A small displacement or coadensation 
lubricator, such as that shown in fig. 60, may be employed when 




Fig. 67.— Stuffing-box and Gland. 

there is no trouble. The mode of applying this is illustrated in 
fig. 60. 

A stuffing-box and gland for soft packing are shown in fig. 67. 
This has a seating, which is not needed with some kinds of 
metallic packit^. Long studs are required bo that the gland 
may be entered truly and kept perfectly paraJlel. It is advisable, 
to prevent corrosion, to bash the stuffing-box with a brass bush, 
which can easily be taken oat Aad r^laced. The following are 
dimensions of a form of ordinary stuffing-box, seating, and gland 
used in general practice : — 
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TABLE X. — Stufpino-Boxes and Glands. 



a 
Id*. 


6 


e 




d 


« 


J 


a 


A 


• 

> 


k 
Int. 


IDI. 


Ins. 


IBI. 


Int. ^ 


Int. 


Int. 


Int. 


Int. 


U 


21 


31 


c+i+i 


14 


2J 


•H 


A 


t 


2J 


1* 


2|-3 


5i 


m • • 


• • • 


• ■ « 


31 


I 


t 


• • ■ 


If 


2t 


4 






ll-lt 


2i-3| 


lH-3 


A 




34 


2 


3-3i 


4i-6| 






li-it 


34-4 


24-31 


4-1 


l-l 


H 


% 


31-31 


6-6i 






H-ii 


31-41 


21-34 


4-1 


n 


31 


2 


3H 


6J 






2A 


3» 


2f 


4 




44 


2 


31-41 


64-7* 






2fV-2i 


34-41 


2J-41 


J-lJ 


t-8 


44 


3 


41-44 


61 






2A 


34 


21 


I 


i 


6 


3J 


4i-5 


6-8 






2A-2J 


3i-5 2i-4t 


i-U 


i-i 


54 


3* 


5 


»l 






24 


4 3 


1 


1 


6 


31 


6i 


7* 


9 m • 


24 


41 31 

1 


1 


1 


61 



a, Diameter of rod or spindle; 6, internal diameter of stuffing-box; 
Ci external diameter of stumng-box; d^ distance between stud centres; 
€, length of bush or seating; /, length of packing space; o, length of gland; 
A, thickness of flange; t, diameter of studs; k, breadth of flange. 

Drain-cockB are furnished at each end of all cylinders, and some- 
times of the steam-chests as well, if exposed. The bore should h^ 
about \ in., and provision should be made for working them by 
proper cylinder cock gear from the foot-plate. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PISTONS, PISTON-RODS, CROSSHEADS, AND SLIDE-BARS. 

Contents. — ^Forces on Piston-rod and Slide-bars — Piston-heads — Piston-rods 

— Crossheads and Slide-bars. 

We have now to examine the best forms for the parts constituting 
the driving mechanism of the locomotive, and to consider the 
proportions of these parts so that as far as possible the disposition 
of the material shall be proportionate to the loads falling upon 
them. We must also ensure that the weights of these parts shall 
be kept as small as possible consistently with safety. Otherwise we 
shall find their inertia at high speeds extremely detrimental. It. 
must be remembered that the resistances due to inertia vary 
directly as the square of the velocity and the weight of the moving 
parts. 

ForceB on Piston-Rod and Slide Bars. — ^We will first determine 
some of the stresses on the various parts. 

If D is the cylinder diameter, and p the steam pressure, which 
for the present we suppose constant, then the greatest effective 
load on the piston and piston-rod is 

P = 0-785 D2 p. 

Neglecting also for the present transverse strains due to inertia, 
which are dealt with in the succeeding chapter, we find that the 
crosshead is acted upon by three forces, as shown in fig. 68. These 
comprise the load P on the i)iston and rod, the re-action R of the 
connecting-rod, and the vertical thrust S on the crosshead and 
slide-bar. 

From the triangle of forces — denoting by c the throw of the 
crank — 

S = 4f nearly. 

R has in extreme cases a value 8 per cent, greater than P, but for 
practical purposes it will be sufficient to suppose that R = P, since, 
as will be shown hereafter, the estimation of all the straining forces 
acting on the connecting-rod can be only roughly approximate. 

PistOD-Heads. — Figs. 69 to 72 show four forms of piston-heads 
now in general use for locomotives. 

The conical form (fig. 69) gives the maximum of strength for a 
given thickness of piston -head. It is used on some railways 
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Fig. 69.— Conical Piston. 





Fig. 70.— Block Piston. 
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because of its lightness and also because the leading axle can be 
placed a little nearer the centre of the cylinders. Fig. 70 shows 
a block piston, cored out, the core being extracted by means of 
holes, afterwards closed by screwed plugs, in each side of the 
piston. 

Figs. 71 and 72 show the forms most commonly adopted. The 

least thickness, a, of the piston-head may be — in the types of 

pistons shown in figs. 71 and 72; 0*8 of this value for that in 
fig. 69 ; and 0*5 for that shown in fig. 70, where D = diameter of 
the cylinder. 

Piston-heads of steel have been tried, but were abandoned owing 
to the grooving which resulted from the hard steel coming into 
contact with the cylinder barrel when the packing had worn. The 
method of packing by two rings of cast iron turned and sprung into 
the cylinders is now almost universal Three rings have been 
tried, but two seem sufficient to keep the piston tight. Rings of 
steel, gun-metal or brass, do not give good results, owing, as the 
case may be, either to their excessive hardness or softness. 

Piston-Rods. — The best form of piston-rod is, as shown in fig. 73, 
made entirely without collars. 

The collar 6, shown in fig. 72, is apt to cause breakage within the 
piston-heads at 0. 




r 



.1 



DiMmefer of tcrew for 
fixing piston '(d-t '"»•) 




Fig. 73.— Piston-rod. 



The principal cause of the breakage of piston-rods is want of 
alignment of the moving parts or mechanism of the engine, owing 
to the excessive wear of the crosshead slipper or slide-blocks. This 
excessive wear is in most cases due to the use of material in the 
slide-blocks which has not the required hardness. The best material 
for crosshead slippers or slide-blocks is cast iron, but the casting 
may be soft, and in that case will wear away with great rapidity, 
and at the same time will give rise to great friction at the slide-bars 
unless the soft casting is immediately replaced by one of harder 
material. Under these circumstances the piston-rod springs out of 
line and quickly fractures, usually in the vicinity of some collar or 
enlarged part, if there be such in the rod. For this reason the 
diameter, dy of the rod (fig. 73) cannot with any accuracy be cal- 
culated solely with reference to the piston load ; but allowance 
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Fig. 71.— PUtonliead, Scotch CImb. 




Fig, 72. — Common Form of Piittoi-bead. 
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miut be made for a slight sprmging. The rod will, however, in the 
generality of cases, be of adequate strength when 

^.- 

The diameter of the screw for fixing the piston may be (</- ^ ins.), 
uid the area of the cotter at E for secoiing the crosshead to the rod 
di , , d . . . 

.-, and its thickness 7^, in incbes. 



Elg. 74.— 8in|^ Slide-bar Crouhead. 

Crosihetda and Slide-Bars. — Variona forms of croasheada and 
slide-bars are shown in figs. 74 to 81. Objections have been raised to 
the single slide-bar form of crosshead (figs. 74 and 75) on account of 



Ilg. 76.— Single Slide bar Crouhead. 
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the overhanging portion round the piston-rod causing a bending 
action on the piston-rod. Of these two examples the form shown 
in fig. 75 is clearly preferable, since the slide- bars are enclosed 
completely by the cast-iron slides, and are not in contact at the 
sides with gun-metal strips A, as is the case with the form shown 
in fig. 74. This is apt to cause heating and abrasion of the bar. 
The method of oiling through the gudgeon-pin, B, shown in both 
these examples, is also to be recommended. Otherwise the draught 
caused by the motion of the engine blows away the oil after it has 
left the end of the oil-pipe and before it has entered the oil-hole in 
the connecting-rod. Moreover, oil-holes at the small end of the 
connecting-rod are objectionable when drilled through the solid 
part of the rod, fracture often occurring at this point. 

The form of slide-bar on which crossheads of this kind work is 
exemplified in fig. 76. Care should be taken in designing this type 
of crosshead, which has been growing in favour for many years, both 
in this country and in America, that its weight is not allowed to 
become too great. The weight of these has indeed increased so much 
on some lines that it has caused the breakage of a great number of 
piston-rods, and has resulted in a return to two slide-bars and a 
crosshead of the form shown in fig. 77. Oast steel is, in many 




Fig. 77.— Two-bar Crosshead. 

instances, being substituted for cast iron in crossheads, entailing 
a great saving in the weight — in some cases amounting to over 25 
per cent. With cast-steel crossheads it is necessary to have cast- 
iron shoes for the wearing surfaces, or to have them lined with 
anti-friction metal. 

Fig. 78 shows a form of crosshead for two slide-bars, which are 
illustrated in fig. 79, the crosshead being of wrought iron and the 
shoes or slide-blocks of cast iron. Fig. 80 shows a form of 
crosshead and slide-blocks for four slide-bars, which are illustrated 
in fig. 81. In this type the crosshead is of wrought iron, and the 
slide-blocks of cast iron. The gudgeon-pin passes through the 
slide-blocks and the crosshead, and is enlarged in the latter to* 
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Fig. 78.— Two-bar Crouhead. 
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Fig. 79.— Two-bar Crouhead Guide. 




Fig. 80.— Four-bar CroMhead. 
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fumiBh safficient bearing surflBice for the small end of the 
connecting-rod. 

The least area of the crosshead slippers or shoes on one side 

should be — • For single slide-bar crossheads the number of bolts 

should vary from 6 in small to 10 in the largest engines, and have 
a diameter of f in. to { in. The diameter of the crosshead gudgeon 
may be (g?- ^) ins. Here D, as before, denotes the diameter of the 
cylinder, and d that of the piston-rod. 
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Fig. 81. — ^Four-bar Croeshead Guide. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

CONNECTING AND COUPLING-RODS. 

Contents. — Transverse Straining Forces on Connecting-rod — Forms of 
Connecting-rods — Coupling-rods — Strains on Coupling-rods — Forms of 
Coupling-rods. 

Connecting- and coupling-rods are made of forged wrought iron or 
steel. In determining the section of the rod at its centre, connect- 
ing-rods should not be treated merely as struts. The principal 
part of the stress is not that due to the piston load, but is due to 
the bending effect of transverse forces produced by the inertia of 
the rod. To make this clear we will estimate the maximum stress 
due to this bending action, and that caused by the piston load in 
an engine with cylinders of 19 ins. diameter and 26-in8. stroke, 
working under a steam pressure of 175 lbs. per sq. in., and running, 
say, at 300 revolutions per minute. 

Transverse Straining Forces on ConnectlQg-rod. — ^We may treat 
the connecting-rod as far as the bending is concerned as a beam 
supported at the ends. If we consider the load — ^the inertia forces 
— as uniformly increasing from the reciprocating end of the rod 

to the revolving end, the bending moment at the centre is ^ ; 

where W is the total load or sum of the inertia forces, and L the 
length of the rod between centres. 

The transverse load when at a maximum has the following 
value : — 

* "^ 32-2 W 

where to is the weight of the rod in lbs. ; v the velocity of the 
crank-pin in feet per second, and R the radius of the crank in feet. 
Hence, putting in the specified numerical values and remem- 
bering that a cubic inch of forged iron or steel weighs 0*28 lb., 
we obtain — 

W = 4-35 6ALR, 

supposing the rod to be of rectangular section of breadth b and 
depth h. Also the maximum stress will be — 

/•_ ^^^ 

^ " Sbh^ 
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Substituting in this the value of W obtained above, we find — 

/ = 3 —jT— roughly. 

Let us take as the length of the connecting-rod six times that of 
the crank, so that — L being in inches — 

Inserting this value and the numerical equivalents for the example 
given, the connecting-rod being six cranks long or nearly 80 inches,, 
we have j^ 

^^ hx W 
If the depth of the connecting-rod be taken as 4^ inches, this 

4*5 x 24 

We see then that the stress due to the bending of the rod produced 
by its own weight only, reaches at this extreme velocity the high 
figure of 4700 lbs. when the piston is at nearly half stroke. 

Further straining action occurs due to the piston load. The 
stress due to this, D being the cylinder diameter, and the breadth 
of the rod being 2 ins., is 

0-78 D2 X 100 0-78 x 19^ x 100 ^.^ ,, 

z = rr =» ol^J^J IDS., 

bh 2x4^ 

or two-thirds that due to the bending moment. It appears,, 
therefore, that the depth h of the rod should be determined by 
reference to the bending moment only, while the breadth should 
be regulated so that the stress does not exceed the values deter- 
mined above. 

For practical purposes it may be taken that the greatest bending 
moment occurs at the centre of the rod, and that the proper shap^ 
of the rod is that shown in fig. 82, where the greatest depth A is at 
the middle. 




yr 



I 



Fig. 82. — Shape of Connecting-rod. 

IL' 

Since / = 7^ — — , and may safely be 5000 lbs. per sq. in.^ 

IL8J 



120,000' 

also when h = =^ the rod will be ^ of ample strength as- 

a strut. 
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Fonns of Connecting-rods. — 
Fig. 83 shows aa opeo-cnded 
rod used for engines with ont- 
side cylinders, 
— Fig. 64 shows the strapped 

fonn of rod adopted for engines 
with inside cylinders. 

Fig. 85 shows the solid 
end -rod used principally for 
shunting engines wiUi outside 
cylinders. As before men- 
tioned, the bushed end is 
objectionable. The cross-Bec- 
tional areas at the points 
marked A should as far as 
possible be equal to one 
another; the net area afler 

t deducting bolt snd oil holes 
D 
ff being made nearly -j-, while 

I D 

g the sections at B should be -r-. 

3 

l\ It is obvious that the method 
!| of determining the dimensions 
g of the working parts here 
1^ adopted does not strictly con- 
S form to mathematical theory, 
T allowance being made for the 
^ extra loads, due to wear, exces- 
ti] aive or otherwise, of the jMrts. 
S It must not, however, be un- 
derstood that in adopting this 
treatment objection is made to 
the proper theoretical and 
mathematical treatment of the 
subject, since without these we 
should be very much in the 
dark as to the beet proportions 
of the various parts of the 
steam engine. 

Conpmig-rodB. — Coupling- 
rods or side-rods connect the 
driving-wheels of locomotives 
on the outside for the purpose 
of utilising the adhesive weight 
on these wheels in the preven- 
tion of slipping. When the 
coupling - rods connect two 
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wheels on each side of the engine we have a four-ooupled engine, 
when three pairs of wheels are connected we have a six-coupled 
engine ; eight- and ten-coupled engines are common in America. 

Coupled engines are especially useful where the loads and grades 
are very heavj. The standard goods engine in Great Britain is 
a six wheels coupled engine. 

Strains on Coupling-rods. — The coupling-rods in engines with 
outside cylinders revolve at a radius equal to the length of the 
crank. For engines with inside cylinders the radius is usually 1 or 
2 inches less than the crank radius. 

In a four wheels coupled engine, with equal weights on the driving- 
wheels, and when the wheels are revolving without slip, the thrust 
and pull on the coupling-rod is equal to half the pressure on the 
driving crank-pin. But if the driving-wheels slip slightly — as for 
instance in going round a curve — then nearly all the piston pressure 
is transmitted by the coupling-rods to the other pair of wheels. 
In running round curves, cross-bending also occurs, which combined 
with slipping is the cause of the failure of many coupling-rods ; an 
especially fruitful source of disaster. The rod is also subjected to 
a bending action due to its weight and velocity. 

The aaoption of the X section was a decided improvement in 
the design of coupling-rods, for this section combines the maximum 
of strength with the minimum of weight. 

If B a the maximum bending moment due to the weight and 
velocity of the rod, 
W = the transverse load on the rod, 
and L = its length ; 

then B = -3- (1) 

o 

For a velocity of Y feet per second when R» coupling-rod throw 
and A = its sectional area, 

0'28AVgL 

32-2 R 

This for a speed of 300 revolutions per minute 

= 8-7ARL (2) 

Hence, by substitution, 

B = 108ARL2 (3) 

and the stress due to the bending moment 

/.'-^l^. (4) 

Where M is the modulus of the section, which for an X shape 
section 

= gif(DH»-dA») 

if D, H, (f, h have the meanings assigned them in fig. 86. 

For a rectangular section M. = ^ dhrj where h — depth of section, 
and d = breadth of section. 
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On the London and 
South -Western Rail- 
way the standard 
section adopted for 
coupUng-rods is shown 
in Fig. 87. The value 
of M for this section is 
11*8, consequently by 
(4) we have, for a 
coupling-rod with cen- 
tres 9 ft. apart, /= 

l-08xgx l0 8xl08« 

11-8 

=r 1500 lbs. 
This is a small value 
gc compared with that 
obtained for connect- 
ing-rods, and due 
entirely to the superi- 
]8 ority of the Z section 
§* over the rectangular 
$ section in the matter 
i of strength and light- 
ness. Nevertheless, in 
order to allow for the 
stress due to the steam- 
pressure, and that due 
to the straining action 
on curves, it is not ad- 
visable to exceed this 
allowance of calculated 
stress. 
Forms of Goupling- 
S rods. — Formerly the 
practice was to split 
the brasses of coupling- 
rods and secure them 
with cotters; but the 
universal practice now 
is to bush the ends 
with gun-metal forced 
in by hvdraulic pres- 
sure and secured by 
either pins or keys. 
Fig. 88 shows a 
. coupling -rod for a 
four-coupled engine. 
It is necessary that 
the gun-metal bushes 
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should not be made too thin, otherwiM the materi&l may be 
crashed nnder the pressure of the crank-pin and heating ma^ 
enaae. Their thickness should not be less than 
crank-pin diameter 



m 



Figs. 89 ajid 90 show two forms of joints used for engines having 
more than four wheels tmupled, in order that the wheels may con- 
form to the inequalities of the rood. The pins are made lai^er 
than necessary for strength in order to give good bearing surfaces. 
The diameter of saeh pins may be = crank-pin diameter x O'S. 

These pins should be mode of steel or of wrought iron case- 
hardened, and the joint should bn placed in tlie part of the rod 
conpling the wheels which are furthest apart. 



' I 't^ 



Kg. S9. — Coupling-rod for Six (or more) Coupled 




Fig, 90. — Coupling-rod for Six (or more) Coupled Enginea. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WHEELS AND AXLES, AXLE-BOXES, HORNBLOCKS, AND BEARING SPRINGS. 

Contents. — Wheel Centres — Axles — Crank-axles — ^Wheel Crank-pins — ^Wheel 
Tyres — Axle-boxes — Homblocks — Bearing Springs. 

A LOGOHoTiyE engine wheel consists of the wheel centre, tyre, aode, 
and crank^n. The wheel centre is the portion of the wheel 
extending from the axle to the tyre, and comprises the baas, spokes, 
balance weight, and rim. 

Wheel Censes. — The wheel centres were for many years made of 
wrought iron, and were composed of a great number of forgings 




Fig. 91. — Spoke Section in Wrought-iron Wheels. 

welded together. These are still being produced, although during 
the last ten years cast-steel wheel centres have been taking their 
place. On two or three English railways wheels of cast iron are 
employed for goods and mineral engines with favourable results. 
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In America, cast-iron wheel centres are used almost entirely. Some 
of these are made in one piece without tyres, the tread of the wheel 
being hardened or chilled by the use of a cast-iron monld for that 
portion of the wheel. But on all main line express passenger 
engines, and the heavy passenger cars, steel tyres are used. 

The number of spokes in oast-steel and wrought^iron wheels is 
strictly in proportion to the diajneter of the wheel ; being about 
three spokes per foot in diameter. The spokes thus join the rim at 
a distance froin each other of from 11 ins. to 12 ins. from centre to 
centre. In wrought-iron wheel centres the spokes are generally 
flat, as shown in fig. 91. The dimensions are about 1^ ins. to If 



Fig. 92. — Wheels (cost steel) and Axle for OnUide-cylinder Bng;ina. 

ins. thick by 3k ins, to i ins. wide at the boss, and slightly tapering 
to 1^ ins. to 1^ ins. thick, and 3 ins. to 3^ ins. wide at the rim. 
The spokes of cast-steel wheel centres are sometimes made flat, bat 
are more generally of the oval section shown in figs. 92 and 93, 
which has Deen found better for moulding, and adds to the appear- 
ance of the wheel. The rims of cast^teel wheels are usually made 
to the section shown in fig. 92, but are sometimes made of 
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the rectangular section, rounded on the inside, employed in 
wrought-iron wheels. The dimensions are usually 1^ ins. to 2 ins. 
thick, and 4|- ins. to 5 ins. wide. The rim of the wheel centre is 
turned accurately to gauge for the reception of tyre. 

The thickness of the metal of the boss of the wheel round the axle 
is about one-half the diameter of the axle at the wheel seat. The 
crank-pin boss is an extension of the main boss, and is of about the 
same proportions. 

The wheel centres are bored and turned, and are forced on the 
axle— before the tyre is shrunk on — by hydraxdic pressure. The 
rule for this pressure varies, some engineers specifying not less than 
80 tons, some going as high as 100 tons, without regard to the dia- 
meter. A good rule is 8 tons per inch diameter ; or where d is the 




Fig. 93. — ^Wheels (cast steel) and Axle for Outside-cylinder Engine. 

diameter of the axle at the wheel seat in inches 8 x c^. Key ways 
are cut in the wheel bosses of all driving-wheels, but keys are not 
necessary for carrying- wheels. 

In wrought-iron wheels the balance weights are generally of 
cast iron, fitted between the spokes with a covering plate on each 
side. They are sometimes, however, forged solid ; but this adds 
greatly to the cost. In cast-steel wheels the balance weights are 
cast in one with the spokes and rim, thus permitting the appearance 
of the wheel to be much improved. 

Axles. — Axles are made both of steel and of wrought iron ; the 
latter being the best Yorkshire iron, and sometimes having the 
journals case-hardened. 
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From fig. 94 it will be aeen that the &zle consista of two journals, 
two wheel seats, and the bod^ or centre. The chief requirements 
in the design of axles are strength and durability ; the dimensions 
being chosen so as to make the journals as large as passible in order 
to give a large bearing sur&ce and thus reduce the weight on the 
journal per square inch. It is not cm; to estimate the friction of 
journals, because the surface Tariea, as the wear of the axle-box 
bearing progresses. The joum&ls should be accurately turned, 
with a lai^e radius or rounding of the comers at each end. At the 
inside end is a collar which limits the end play of the bearing, and 
at the outside end is the enlargement fonning the wheel seat. 
The diameter of the wheel seat is 1 in. or 1^ ins. larger than that 
of the journal. This is to enable the key way to be cut for the key 
of the wheel centre, and to compensate for the otherwise small 
bearing surface of the seat due to its relative shortness. The 
length of the wheel seat it should be noticed is considerably leas 
than that of the joumaL The centre or body of the axle is about 



Fig. M.— Straight Axles (Driving and Tniling). 

^ in. smaller in diameter than the journal. The object of this is to 
attain a certain flexibility or resilience when running over an 
uneven road. 

Fig. 9i shows the driving- and trail ing-axles used for some 
express and mixed traffic engines designed by Mr. Wm. Adams for 
the Loudon and South- Western Railway. These are of ample size ; 
the journals being of 8 ins. diameter and 11 ins. long ; the wheel 
seats 9 ins. diameter and 7 ins. long ; and the diameter of the 
centre of the axle being 7\ ins. The centres of the bearings of this 
axle are 3 fb. 7 j ins. apart. Fig. 9~2 shows the driving-axle of tb» 
express engine of the I>ondon and South-Western Railway pre- 
viously described. 

Crank Axles. — The relative liability to breakage of cranked and 
straight driving-axles has been much discussed. As mentioned in 
Chapter ii. the principal objection that has been urged against 
the inside-cylinder locomotive is the liability to fracture of the 
crank-axle. The webe of crank-axles are made aa thick as the 
design of the engine will admit consistently with the space re- 
quired for the bearings, and the distance between the centres of the 
cylinders. 
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Taking d as the diameter of the journal, t as the thickness, and to 
AS the width of the web, then tv^^cd^ ] where c is a constant 
which may conveniently have the value c = 1 '0. 

The crank-axle generally fractures through the inside web or 
across the crank-pin. Care should therefore be taken that these 
parts are made with sweeping curves where they meet. It is also 
a common practice for the webs to be hooped. For this purpose 
either wrought-iron welded hoops or solid rolled steel hoops (fig. 95) 
■are employed ; the latter being the neater. 

The hoops should be made at least \ in. narrower than the web. 
If 4 ins. wide they are made 1^ ins. tnick, and if 3^ ins. wide they 
are made 1^ ins. thick. 

The inside-webs are sometimes made thicker than the outside- 
webs which are nearer to the wheel seats. The inside- web in that 
•case may be 5 ins. thick and 11 ins. or 12 ins. wide, and the outside- 
web 4 ins. or 4^ ins. thick and 1 1 ins. or 12 ins. wide. Some cranks 
have both webs 5 ins. thick. 

The forms of crank-axle webs now vary considerably. Some 
have rounded or circular ends, as shown in fig. 95. Elliptical webs 
are used on the Great Eastern Railway, and circular webs are 
used by Mr. Worsdell on the North- Eastern Railway. The latter 
form is illustrated in fig. 96. Orank-axles with circular webs are 
more easily machined, as the entire work on them, with the exception 
of the key ways, can be done in the lathe. They are also stronger, 
since the webs are very deep, and the thickness of the latter can 
therefore be reduced. This affords greater length for the bearings, 
the shortness of these being one of the drawbacks to the ordinary 
crank-axle of the locomotive. They are, on the other hand, rather 
more costly, more difficult to forge, and are of slightly increased 
weight. 

The journals and the crank-pins are usually made of the same 
diameter as the body of the axle. This, as already mentioned, is 
7 ins. or 8 ins. in engines with cylinders between 17 ins. and 19 ins. 
in diameter. The bearings of the coupled axles are made of the 
same sizes as those of the driving-axles. 

Since the introduction of high pressures in marine engines, 
built up cranks have become general ; but owing to the small sizes 
of a locomotive crank this mode of production has not as yet been 
found to present any great advantage in locomotive construction. 
Mr. Webb, of the London and North- Western Railway has, how- 
ever, made a move in the direction of employing built-up cranks. 
Special tools and appliances are required for their manufacture, 
but with these there should be no difficulty in making these cranks. 
Hooping the cranks would not then be necessary, nor would there 
be any rounding of the corners at the ends of the crank-pins. The 
eccentric sheaves and middle are in such cranks turned from the 
solid, and the journals are all case-hardened. 
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Wheel Graok-pins. — For engines with outside cylinders^ tha 
crank-pins for the coupled wheels are half the diameter of the 
journal of the axle, and the length of the crank-pin journal is, if 
possible, slightly in excess of, or if not, at least the same ani its 
diameter. 

The driving crank-pin bearings are ^ in. or f in. larger in diameter 
than the bearings for the coupling-rods ; and the length of the 
bearing is the same as its diameter. The part that tits in the 
wheel centre is | in. larger than this. 

The crank-pins are made of best Yorkshire iron properly case- 
hardened on the wearing surface, or of best cast steel, just as are 
the axles. 

The hole in the wheel for the reception of the crank-pin is usually 
bored parallel, though sometimes with a slight taper. The crank- 
pin is accurately turned, fitted, and pressed into the wheel before 
the tyre is shrunk on by hydraulic pressure. This should not be 
less than 80 tons. The pin is then rivetted over on the inside. 
A washer, secured by cotters, taper-pins, or set bolts, is plaqed 
on the outer end. These washers are sometimes screwed on the 
crank-pins. 

The same sizes of crank-pins for coupling-rods are used for 
coupled wheels with inside cylinders, the distance of the centre of 
the pin from the centre of the axle being in this case 1 in. or 2 
ins. less than half the length of stroke. The object of this is to 
aid in reducing the straining action on the coupling-rods owing to. 
worn places on the tread of the tyres or other cause. 

Wheel Tyres. — The tyre, which is the wearing part, is now 
made of steel, solid rolled. Tyres are bored out internally slightly 
smaller in diameter than the outside diameter of the rim of the 
wheel. The shrinkage generally allowed is y^nnr ^^ ^^^ diameter of 
the wheel centre. 

The American Railway Master Mechanics' Association recom- 
mended dimensions which differ slightly from those given by the 
above rule. They are as given in the table below. 

TABLE XL — Dimensions fok Shrinkage of Tyres on 

Wheel Centres. 



Diameter of Wheel Centres. 


Allowance for Shrinkage of Tyre. 


3 ft. 2 ins. 

3 ft. 8 inR. 

4 ft. 2 ins. 

4 ft. 8 ins. 

5 ft. 2 ins. 
5 ft. 6 ins. 


0040 inch. 
0047 „ 
0053 „ 
0-060 „ 
0066 „ 
0-070 „ 



In order to enable the wheel centre to be inserted in the tyre, 
the latter is expanded by heating, gas furnaces being now generally 

9 
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Died for the purpow; The wheel centre ia then dropped into the 
tyre, wliicb ihrinks on tight]; m it coola. 

Vuions qualities of st«el have been ni&de nae of for wheel tyres, 
but it hM been generally found to be more eoonomicsl to use the 
belt cut iteel. 

Tyrea origin&lly were made from 2 ins. to 2^ ina. thick ; but 
3 ina. and 3^ ins. ie now the thickness geneimlly adopted, and 
6} ins. the width. Bogie tyres, however, in some instances are 
not more than 5 ins. or 5} ins. wide. 

After the tyre has been shrunk on the wheel centre, it is turned 
to the exact foroi required. In this operation it is made slightly 
conical, the slope being 1 in 20, or } in. in m length of 5 ina. The 
chief reason for this is to diminish wear and tear and resistance in 
going round curves. When trayersing a curve in the track the 
outer wheel will run on its largest diameter and the inner wheel 
on its smallest diameter, thus reducing slip. In engines with six 
and eight wheels coupled the middle wheels have the flanges 
tuned thinner than those of the leading and trailing wheels ; and 
in some cases the flanges are removed alU^ther. The flanges 
usually project 1} ins. and are from I in. to 1} ina. thick. 

There are many methods of securing the tyres to the wheels, 
many hundreds of patents having been taken out for designs having 
this for their object. 

Pig. 97 shows the tyre secured to the wheel by a lip and a number 
of steel set screws 1 in. or 1| ins. diameter, with 11 threads per 



Fig. 97.— Wheel Rim and Tyre. 

inch, the set screws being placed one each in the alternate spaces 
between the apokea. Tyres are also fastened to the wheel centre 
by retaining rings similar to those used for many years on carriage 
wheels and known as ManscU's fastening. These rings are placed 
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on each aide of the wheel, and are fastened to the wheel centre hy 
rivets, the tjres bein^ grooved and the rings having projectione 
which fit into them. This is a good system ; for if the tyre breake 
into any namber of pieces the rings will hold them together. It is, 
however, open to the objection that the tyre is in no way secured 
to the wheel; and when the continuous brakes were adopted it 
was found that the wheel oentre would turn inside the tyre when 
the brakes were applied. 

Fig. 98 shows an improvement in the Mansell listening, in which 
it will be seen that the tyre has a projection on the outside which 
takes the place of the outside ring, 
the inside ring being used as before. 
Rivets also pass through the ring, 
wheel rim, and tyre. This has been 
found to be an excellent fastening. 
This form of tyre u used on the 
Oreat Eastern and North-Eastem 
Railways. 

Azle-boxeB are made either of 
gun-metal or of oast iron, wrought 
iron — case-hardened — or cast steel 
with gun- metal bearings. The 
bearing surfaces are frequently in- 
laid with anti-friction metal. The 
boxes have flanges on each side for 
the whole length, between which 
the hombhclu on the engine frame 
slide as the engine rises and falls 
■on its springs. When the bearing 
spring is supported on the top 
-of the axle-box, the latter has a 
recess for the reception of the 

spring-pin. When the bearing Fig. 99. -(Improved) ManseU 
spring is disposed below the axle. Tyre FaEtening. 

and is suspended from the axle- 
box, the bottom of the box through which the spring-pin passes 
must be made thick, since the whole weight is borne by the 
-sides of the axle-box. If the pin is IJ ins. diameter the thick- 
ness of metal at the bottom of the box should be at least 
1^ ins. Springs suspended below the axle are called wtder- 
Jiung springs. If the box is entirely of brass (fig. 99), the work- 
ing faces should have a thickness of — , taking d as the diameter 

ot the axle journal. They should be accurately planed to enable 
them to work freely in the boms. Driving axle-boxes have ^ in. 
side play on each side of the guides. In an engine with a bogie 
the trailing axle-boxes would have the same play, vis., ^ in., but 
in a six wheels coupled engine, the leading and trailing axle-boxes 
would have | in. siae play on each side of the guides. The bearings 
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ahoald be bor«d out ilighUT— ny A in. or X in.— lurger than di» 
jonrosl, Ro u to fit IoomIj at tb« lioM, and ahasld be ^ la. Bborter 
than ibo axle jonrnal in ordor to give eleannce. Thay ahonld sbo 
fit closely OT«r a qnartw of the circumferanea at the orovn. 



5i 



Fig. 99.— Brora Axle-box. 

A Homblock secured to engine frame. 

B Elngine frame. 

C Breaa axle-box from which ia suspended by pin, D, the 

engine bearing spring; 
F Keep. 

G Lubricating pcul. 
H Homstay. 
I Adjnetitig wedge and screw. 

The brass for a cast-iron, caat-steel, or wroughtiron axle-box 
(fig. 100) should be well fitted into the crown of the box. Some- 
titnes snch brasses are provided with strips for ensuring a good fit. 

The thickness of the brass at the crown should he -^. A boss or 

squared projection should be provided at the top of the brass Uy 
fit in a recess in the axle-box. Tbis beLag furnished, the brass 
is kept from moving, and flanges are not required. 

The top of the axlij-box is used aa an oil reservoir, from which 
pipes sometimes pass through holes to a recess in the crown of the 
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bearing. These are for lubricating the journal bj mean* of 
4rimv»ingt. tf this plan is adopted, a pieoe of | ebeet iron is 
required on the top to keep out all dust and dirt. As oil-boxee of 
thid kind are difficult to get at, it is more nsaal to have au oil-box 
fixed on the side of the frame. In such oases the oil b oonduoted 
to tiie h(Je or holes in the axle-box by a copper pipe, the trimmings 
being in the oil-box. At the bottom of the axle-box is a light iron 
casting — the keep — about ^ in. or ^ in. thick. His is fitted into the 



Fig, 100.— Cast-iron, St«el, or Wrought-iron Axle-boi. 

axle-box, and in it is generally placed a lubricating pad, on which 
the oil runs from the journal. This pad is kept close to the jonmal 
by means of springs placed underneath it. 

Hornhlocke.^The hornblocks, or axie-box guides (fig. 99), are 
made of cast st«el, or cast iron, or sometimes wrought iron case- 
hardened ; they have also been forged solid with the engine frame, 
then having loose cheeks fitted to them. 

Ic is usual now to make the top and sides in one piece and well 
flanged in order to atifien the frames. The working faces are made 
wide to suit the axle-boxes, a side play of ^'^ in. being allowed, as 
before mentioned, for driving, and ^ in. for leading and trailing 
axle-boxes. The hornblocks, after the flanges have been planed all 
over, are fitted and secured to the frame by well-fitting tnmed bolts 
or rivete of about 1 in. or 1^ ins. diameter, driven tight into holes 
properly riraered out. 
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Adjustable wedges (fig. 99) are much used on the driving- and 
ooupled-wheels to take up the wear of the axle-boxes in the horns ; 
the taper being 1 in 10. 

Homblocks forged solid with the frames were found to UA\ after 
some years, where the frame plates had been welded to the forging. 
HomBtays are carefully fitted to the bottom of the homblocks or 
frames. These strengthen the frames where they have been 
weakened by the cutting of the gap to receive the homblocks and 
axle-box. They also keep the homblocks from springing, and assist 
in preventing the axle-boxes from twisting on the journals of the 
axle. 

Bearing Springs. — Locomotive bearing springs are >of various 
forms, distinguished as laminated, spiral, and volute. 

Laminated or plate springs are generally used. • In these, which 
are composed of a series of superposed steel plates, the top or back 
plate is the longest, and each plate in succession is shorter than the 
previous one until the centre is reached. At the centre the plates 
are held together and in position by a buckle. These springs must 
not merely be strong enough to carry the load, but must at the 
same time be flexible, and should work freely. 

For engine bearing springs, the plates are from g in. to ^ in. in 
thickness, and vary in width from 3 to 5 inches. 

The springs may be supported at the two ends and bear tlie- 
weight at the middle, or may be supported at the middle and be 
movable at the two ends — i.^., they may either be hung from the 
bottom of the axle-box, or may be fixed above the axle-box. 

The following rule for the strength of springs is given by D. K. 
Clark :— 

D = Deflection in inches per ton of load. 

N = Number of plates. 

L =- Safe load on spring in tons. 

B = Breadth of plates in inches. 

T — Thickness of plates in sixteenths of an inch. 

S = Span of spring in inches. 

Then to find the deflection, 

T8BN* 

To find the number of plates, 

11-3 SL 
BT^ • 
To find the safe load in tons, 

BT2N 



L = 



11-3S* 



The buckles of laminated springs are made of wrought iron. 
They should be a good fit, and to ensure this they are sometimes- 
machined or slotted inside. They are then heated and shrunk on 
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to the spring. In some cases a hole is drilled through the centre of 
each plate of the spring and a rivet is put in. To prevent the 
plates from shifting side or endwise they are nibbed and slotted. 
The length of a spring varies from 2 ft. 6 ins. to 4 ft. 6 ins. It is 
urged by some that a long spring rides easier ; where such a length 
is possible a spring 4 ft. long gives excellent results. 

The hangers are of wrought iron and are hung or fixed in 
brackets on the frame. -They are attached to the ends of the 
springs, and are disposed so that the spring may lengthen or 
shorten as the weight comes off or on through irregularities in the 
road. 

Compensating beams or equalising levers (see L^, Plate I.) are 
sometimes used between the springs of the coupled wheels. In 
America this practice is almost universal. It is claimed that with 
this arrangement the engine rests on two points at the trailing end 
— where the centres of the beams are on each side — and the leading 
end on one point, the centre of the bogie or pony truck. The effect 
of the compensating beam, when the arms are of equal length, is to 
distribute the weight equally on the coupled wheels. The weight 
of the engine being supported at the centre of the beam, the weights 
transferred through the springs to the axles are equal — hence the 
term "equalising lever." Engines fitted with this arrangement 
ride much easier on uneven roads and with greater safety. 

The compensating beams and cross-shaft are made of wrought 
iron. The hangers are of wrought iron or cast steel, and are 
attached to the frames by turned cold rivets of about | in. diameter. 

Spiral springs are much used as driving springs ; they are made 
of rectangular or of special sections of steel, and have to be made 
to deflect a given distance with a given load. They are generally 
fixed in pairs in special harness suspended under the axle-box. 
An example of these is seen in Plate III., as fitted to the axle- 
boxes of the driving-wheels. The springs, A A, rest upon the plate 
B, suspended by the hangers C, from the axle-box. The engine 
fitime bears upon the plate, D, which is supported by the springs. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BALAHCIMG. 

GoNTlvn. — Inude-oylinder Sinsle Rnyiw — InBide-oylinder Cooplad Eogi 

Outside-cylinder Engines. 

In order to prevent dangerous oscillations at high speeds it is 
necessary that certain parts of the mechanism of a locomotive 
engine should be properly balanced. The revolving or rotating 
parts if unbalanced produce by the action of centrifugal force shocks 
and blows on the rails and framing.of the engine. Since centrifugal 
force increases as the square of the number of revolutions in a given 
time, the forces developed by the action of unbalanced revolving 
weights becomes at high speeds large in amount, and sufficient to 
produce unsteadiness in running. These forces may be practically 
neutralised if balance weights are introduced having the same 
moment referred to the centre of the axle as the unbalanced parts. 
Obviously, in order to make their effect exactly opposite to that of 
the unbalanced, parts, such balance weights would have to be 
bolted or otherwise secured to the crank-shaft. In other words, 
we should have, as has been proposed, one set of balance weights 
fixed exactly opposite to the centre of the crank-pin, and another 
reciprocating oppositely and transversely to the connecting-rod. 
The objections to this plan are that the weights would be liable to 
shake loose, and that in many engines consideration as to space 
would prohibit its adoption. Furthermore, the motion of the 
reciprocating parts produces a turning moment or couple tending 
to twist the engine athwart the track. For steadiness in running 
this turning moment must be annulled by weights placed in such 
positions as to produce a turning moment equal in amount but 
opposite in tendency. In order to effectively secure this the wheels 
appear to be the most appropriate position for the counter weights. 
The doubts which have been cast* upon the usual method of 
balancing have probably arisen from the carelessness with which 
many engines have been designed in this respect ; too heavy 
balance weights often having been applied, and the error increased 
by the counterbalances having been placed in the wrong quadrant. 
The doubt as to the exact amount or proportion of the recipro- 
cating parts which has to be balanced in addition to the rotating 
parts renders the problem well-nigh indeterminate ; but long ex- 

*8ee DiacuBRion in Engineering in 1894-5, vols. Ivii., Iviii., and liz. 
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perienoe has proved that when one-half of the reciprocating parts — 
-care at the same time being taken to have the other portion of the 
problem carefully worked out — is balanced, the results are very 
eatis&oiorj indeed. 

Imlie-eyilnder Single Engines. — For the weight of the parts to 
be balanced we must take 

• 

(wt. of unbalanced part of crank- webs + wt. of crank-pin 
-K wt. of large half of con.-rod) 
+ ^ (wt. of small half of con.-rod -f- wt. of cix>sshead + wt. of 
. piston and rod). 

-Gall this quantity to, and suppose we have to determine in the 
first place the position and amount of balance weights, W, for an 
inside-cylinder single-driving engine. 

Let B = transverse distance between cylinder centres. 

S ^ transverse distance between centres of wheels ; or — for 

4 ft. 8|^ins. gauge — 4 ft. 1 1 ins. 
I = length of crank. 

L = distance of centre of gravity of counter weight from 
centre of wbeeL 

Referring to fig. 101, and to that part of the engine shown in 
plan, it is obvious that the disturbing effect of the unbalanced 
moving parts of one cylinder will be divided between the wheels in 
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Fig. 101. — ^Balancing of Inside-cylinder Single Engine. 
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the inverse proportion of the distance of the cylinder centre from 
the centre of each wheel. The nearer the left-hand cylinder is to 
the left-hand wheel the larger will be the balance weight to bo 
placed in the left-hand wheel, and the smaller that to be placed in 
the right-hand wheel Clearly these weights will be proportional 

to — - — and ^^ — i Hence, the total balance weight, W, will be 

divided into two parts A and B, as follows : — 

tol S-R ^ ^ tol S + R ^ ,-. 

_.__ = Aand— .-^ = R ... (1) 

It is inconvenient to place two separate weights in each wheel ; 
and a single- weight must be substituted for these two weights. 
The amount of the equivalent weight and its position may be 
determined by the principle of the parallelogram of forces. Thus, 
the weight W^ to be inserted with its centre of gravity at a distance, 
L, from centre of the axle is 



= — *^ - JS2 + R* (2) 

» 
Graphically, make EF (^g. 101) equal to A and DE equal to B, 

then E G represents W^ and fixes the position of its centre. The 

radius on which the balance weight lies must make the angle D £ G 

with the centre of the crank produced. We have also 

For an example let us determine the size and position of the 
balance weights of a single-driving express engine, with inside 
cylinders 17 ins. diameter, and 24-ins. stroke ; driving-wheels 7 ft. 
1 in. in diameter. For a wheel of this diameter the centre of 
gravity of the balance weight would be very nearly at a distance of 
32 ins. from the centre of the axle. If it is found that this distance, 
as at first assumed, is not accurate, a correction must afterwards bo 
made. In the given example S = 59 ins. ; R = 28 ins. ; /= 12 ins. 
Also, the weights of the parts to be balanced are as follows : — 

Inside weights, revolving parts — 

Connecting-rod (large half), . 200 lbs. 

Crank- web and crank-pin (unbalanced part), 316 „ 

Total, . . 516 „ 
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Inside weights, reciprocating parts — 

Piston and rod, 262 lbs. 

Crosshead, 212 „ 

Connecting-rod (small half), . . . 100 „ 

Total, . . 574 „ 

574x J + 516 = 803 1bs. = w. 

By formula (2) 

W = >/A« + B « = i74iV327 59 >« n/S9 * + 28* = 236 lbs., 

the weight of counter balance at 32 ins. radius. .A segment having 
this weight is designed for the wheel, and its centre of gravity 
determined. This may be done by the aid of a small plummet 
and a piece of paper cut to the shape of the segment. Correction 
then can be made if the centre of gravity, as at first . assumed, 
is found to be inaccurate. 

For the position of the balance weight, 

tan DEG = ?^=— = 0-35. 
S + R 87 

Inside-cylinder Conpled Engines. — The method of procedure in 
this case is best illustrated by taking an example. Let it be 
required to determine the weight, W, of the counter balances for 
an inside -cylinder engine, with cylinders 17 ins. diameter and 
24-ins. stroke; the diameter of the coupled wheels being 4 ft. 10 ins. 
For a wheel of this diameter the centre of gravity of the balance 
weights would be very nearly at a distance of 18 ins. ftx)m the 
centre of the crank ; also, 8 = 59 ins. ; R = 28 ins. ; ^= 12 ins. 

The inside weights are the same as in the preceding example ; 
but note that formula (1) must be used, as correction must be made 
for the weight of the outside unbalanced revolving parts. The 
weights of these are as follows : — 

Unbalanced part of crank boss and pin, • 130 lbs. 
Half coupling-rod, iOO „ 



Total, . . 230 „ 



By(l) A = ^gX-^ = 



wl S-R 803x12 59-28 



18 X 59 



=: 140 lbs. 



^ wl S + R 803x12 59 + 28 ^^^ „ 
^'LS^-2"^T8759 >^-2- = 392 1b8. 

From the weight of B correction must be made for the weight of 
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the unbalanced outside parts as follows: — 11 ins. is tbe radius 
of the coupling-rod pin. 

392.?^^=2521bs. 

W = >/A2 + B«= n/(140)« + (252)2 = 286 lbs., 

weight of counterbalance at 18 ins» radius. 

140 
Tan DEG = ^v^ = 0-44. 

252 

This determines the weight and position of the balance weight 
for the driving-wheels. For the other coupled wheels it is neces- 
sary to determine the weight, N (fig. 102), to be placed exactly 
opposite the coupling-rod pin in order to balance the wheel* boss, 
•coupling-rod pin, and one-half the wei^t of the conpling^-od. 
Here — 

__ fcl 230x11 

W = -?^B .Q = 133 lbs. at a radius of 19 ins. 



weioHT or I, 




Fig. 102. — Balancing of Inside-cylinder Coupled Engine. 
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It is of great importance that the balance weights should be placed 
in the proper quadrants. Looking on the left side of the engine, 
when the coupling-rod and crank are on the vertical centre line- 
(fig. 102), the crank above and the coupling-rod beneath, the centre 
line, E G, of the counter-balance should always fall in the quadrant. 
X, and a little in the rear of the line, E D. Many engines do not 
comply with this condition. When the engine to be balanced is a 
powerful one with small driving-wheels, it is often difficult to get 
in a balance of sufficient weight on account of the short distance of 
the centre of gravity of the counter-balance from the centre of the 
axle. In that event it is advisable to adopt the following plan, which 
has been stated to give good results : — Take the whole of the dis- 
turbing weights as found before, add to this the weight of the coupling- 
rod, coupling-rod pins, and unbalanced part of the wheel bosses; 
divide this weight by the number of coupled axles, and call this w. 
Proceed then to determine balances of equal weight for each of the 
coupled wheels, like that at G (fig. 102). In this way we divide the 
counter- weight required to balance the reciprocating parts equally 
between all the wheels. 

Outside-cylinder Engtnes. — In this case, for strict accuracy, we 
ought to divide the balance weight between the wheels as in the 
preceding case ; but the distance, x, is so small as compared with y 
(fig. 103), that we can suppose all the disturbing effect, a, to be 
concentrated in one wheel. We thus have only to determine the 
moment of the unbalanced parts about the centre of the axle and ta 
place a balance weight having an equal moment about the same 
centre exactly opposite the crank-pin. For the driving-wheel, take 

(wt. of crank-boss + wt. of crank-pin -k J wt. of con.-rod) 
+ ^(half wt. of con.-rod + piston + piston-rod + crosshead). 

Call this ti;, and proceed as in the determination of the weight N 
(fig. 102). This applies only to single CDgines. For coupled engines 
we must add half the weight of the coupling-rod in obtaining the 
value of Wf and then proceed as in determining N. The same 
difficulty occurs in this case as in inside-cylinder engines, when the 
driving-wheels are less than 6 ft. diameter. It is therefore advisable 
to make the weights in all the wheels equal. We thus avoid an 
exceedingly heavy weight in the driving-wheels ; and, moreover, all 
the wheels in this respect are made interchangeable. For an 
example, take the case of a 19 ins. x 26 ins. outside-cylinder four 
coupled engine with wheels 7 ft. I in. in diameter. The radius of 
the centre of gravity of the counter-balance in the driving-wheel 
is 32 ina, and in the other coupled wheels is 35 ins. The weights 
of the parts to be balanced are as follows : — 
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Revolving parts — 

Half coupling-rod, 122 lbs. 

Unbalanced part of crank boss, 1^^ i* 

Large half connecting-rod, . 200 „ 

Crank-pin, 40 „ 

Total, 542 „ 

Reciprocating parts — 

Small half connecting-rod, . . 130 lbs. 

Crosshead, 215 „ 

Piston and rod, 301 „ 

Total, 646 „ 

Weight at 13 ins. radius to be balanced = 542 + 646 x ^ = 865 lbs. 

W = ?^^ = 3511b8. 
;at 32 ins. radius, to be placed exactly opposite the crank. 




Fig. 103.— Balancing of Outside-cylinder Engine. 
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For the weight on the other coupled wheels we have to halance 
the following parts : — 

Half coupling-rod, • . 122 lbs. 
Unbalanced part of crank boss, 1 80 „ 
Coupling-rod pin, . . 40 „ 

342 lbs, at 1 3 inSrTadius. 
At 35 ins* radius, placed exactly opposite the coupling-rod pin^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

« « • 

TAIiVB OBAIU 

GoNTxyra. — Single Eooentrio Valve Q«ar — Rereniiig Qear-^Link Motions — 
Valve Ellipse— Centre of Reverainff Shaft— Oooch's Valve Gear — Allan^a 
Valve Gear — Radial Gears — Joy's Valve Gear. 

Thb motion of the slide-valve is derived from the driving-axle 
through the medium of the valve gear. The function of the valve 
gear is so to actuate the slide-valve Uiat the admission and escape 
of steam, to and from the cylinder, will be effected in such regular 
and proper sequence, as to ensure the proper reciprocating motion 
of the piston. 

Single Eccentric Valve Gear.— For simplicity we will first con- 
sider the motion due to the most simple form of valve gear, namely, 
that in which the valve receives its reciprocatory movement from 
a single eccentric, keyed to the driving-shaft or axle. 

A gear of this kind would be non-reversible, and, therefore, not 
capable of application to a locomotive engine, which must, of course, 
be provided with a valve gear suitable for either forward or back- 
ward running. It is, nevertheless, necessary to consider the action 
of this simple non-reversing gear, for, as will presently be shown, 
the distribution effected by any kind of valve gear, with a given 
position of the reversing lever, is such, that a single fixed eccentric 
can be determined which would give very approximately the same 
distribution. This equivciUfU single eccentric, known as the virtual 
eccentric, thus affords a convenient aid in examining the actions- 
of, and comparing, different gears. 

In early engines the valves were arranged without lap or lead. 
A valve of this kind is shown in fig. 104. The eccentric throw,. 
O B, is drawn full size, while the valve and crank, O A — which is on 
the back dead centre — are drawn to a smaller scale. The valve 
receives its motion from the eccentric-rod, indicated by the centre- 
line fi C. Evidently the slightest movement in either direction 
will open one of the ports for the admission of steam, and will place- 
the other port in communication with the exhaust cavity. 

In fig. 105 the crank has moved through an angle of 90* to OA,, 
and the centre of the eccentric to B. Each port is now fully open 
—one to steam, the other to exhaust — hence 

Port opening = O B = throw of eccentric. 

In fig. 106 the piston has completed its forward stroke, and the 
valve has returned to its central position. 
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Figs. 104-107. — Slide-yalve Diagrams. 
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Fig. 107 shows the valve in the position of full port opening for 
the front port. Further movement of the crank returns the 
eccentric to its original position, as in fig. 104. 

When this arrangement was employed the steam was found to 
enter and leave the cylinder with difficulty. Consequently, it was 
found necessary, in order to avoid shocks at the ends of the stroke, 
to allow the valve to open the port for admission of steam a little 
before the piston reached the end of its stroke, or just before the 
crank reached the dead centre. This is called giving the valve 
had. 

Further, in order to utilise the expansive force of steam, the 
valve must close the steam port before the piston reaches the end 
of the stroke. To accomplish this the valve must be provided with 
lap. 

In fig. 108 the valve has been extended on each side by the 
amount O D, the lap. To this extent it overlaps the steam ports 
when in the central position. The valve and the centre of Uie 
eccentric have, however, been moved forward by the amount 
O D + D E, the lap and lead, as compared with its position in fig. 
104, and the eccentric has been advanced through the angle B O B'. 
In future we shall refer to the angle BO A, by which the eccentric 
leads the crank, as the ar^U ofadvcmce. 

If a line D B" be drawn to cut the throw circle in B" and B"OA' 
be made equal to the angle of advance. A' will be the position of 
the crank when steam is on the point of being admitted to the 
cylinder, the angle AOA' is called the cmgle of pre-admission. 

Fig. 109 shows the valve in the position for full port opening ; 
the throw of the eccentric has been increased, for it is now 

O B = port opening + lap, 

and not simply the port opening as before. If a line D B'" be 
drawn, and the angle B^'OA"^ made equal to BO A, then A'' is the 
position of the crank when steam is cut off. Fig. 110 shows the 
position of the crank and eccentric, and of the valve with the full lead 
opening at the front port, just as the piston is at the beginning of 
its stroke, while fig. Ill shows their relative positions at the 
moment of full port opening at that port. 

The sequence of operations just described is usually called the 
distribtUiany while the various phases of the cycle, the admission, 
cut-off, release, and pre-admission are called the phases of the 
distribution, 

Beversing Gear. — So far we have been dealing with eccentrics 
fixed so as to ensure forward running. When the crank (fig. 108) 
is at A, and the centre of the eccentric at B, the distribution, as 
we have seen, is such that motion must take place in the direction of 
the arrow 1, the valve, at starting, moving from right to left. If, how- 
ever, we wish the motion of the crank to take place in the direction 
of the arrow 2, when the crank is at A, the valve must still move 
from right to left in order to open. Evidently then the valve must 
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Figs. 108-111. -Valve Gear Diagrams. 
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be controlled by an eccentric centred at D, so that when the crank 
mores in the direction (2), the direction of the Talve movement at 
Btartiog ia unchanged. Hence the rule that in whichever direction 
motion takes place, the eccentric must be fixed ao as to move in 
advance of, or to lead, the crank. If, then, we can place the valve 
ander the control either of the eccentric at B, or of that at D — that 
is, under the control of either the forward or backward eccentric — 
we shall have a true reversing motion. 



Fig. 112.— Gab ttevBrsing Gear. 

The means by which the early engineers solved this problem is 
shown in fig. 112. This illustrates the now obsolete "gab" motinn. 
Two eccentrics were keyed to the driving-axle under the conditions 
indicated in fig. lOS, and the eccentric-rod ends were made with 
hooks, or gabs, either of which was capable of being made to engage 
with a pin or stud on thn valve-spindle. By moving the reversing 
shaft, one or other of these hooks was brought into action, and the 
backward or forward eccentric was accordingly placed in "gear."^ 
With this arrangement no alteration in the point of cut-off is 

Ikpbx to Fin. 113. 



A Driving-axle. 
B Cnmk-piii. 

C, C Eagine conneoting-rod and pia- 

D, V Backward ecoentric and eccen- 

trio-rod. 

E, ¥? Forward eccentric and eccentric - 

rod. 
F ExpauBioii link. 
O Be -^rsing abaft supported in 

bearingB on main frame, H. 



I Arm on reversing shaft from which 

link F IB anapended. 
J Couiit«rbaUnae to link and eooen- 

K Arm on reversing shaft connected to 

reversing screw or lever in cab. 
L Valve apindle (intermediate) con- 
nected to block in link. 
M Motion plate to which valve spindle- 

Side. N, is secured, 
. valve. 
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possible, the engine, whether running backward or forward, being 
always in full gear. The failure of the hook-ends to properly 
engage with the pin on the valve-spindle when the engine was 
reversed, was the cause of many break-downs. This gear was 
entirely abandoned for the invention of Howe known as the 
Stephenson link motion. 

Unk Mottons.— The transition from the '< gab " to the " link '* 
appears now to be very simple, but some considerable time elapsed 
before this great improvement was conceived. Simple though the 
change was, it was one of the principal steps in the perfecting of 
the locomotive. Economy in coal consumption was at once effected 
by the introduction of variable and increased expansion, which the 
adoption of the link-motion rendered possible. At the same time 
the distribution was so much improved that really high-speeds 
became feasible. Although the link-motion has been long in use 
we are safe in saying that no reversing-gear has been introduced 
superior to it in all points ; while, in respect to, at least, one vital 
condition, that of durability, it probably surpasses them all. 

Fig. 1 13 shows the application of the link motion to the London 
and South-Westem Hail way outside-cy Under express engines. The 
link is suspended from an arm on the reversing shaft, and is shown 
in the mid gear position. As by an adjustment of the reversing 
shaft it is moved down, the slide block is brought more under the 
control of the forward eccentric, the motion of the valve then being 
such as to ensure forward running. When the link is raised the 
slide block is brought under the control of the backward eccentric, 
and the . motion of the valve is then such as to ensure backward 
running. In each of the extreme positions the link is said to be in 
" full gear," either " forward " or " backward" 

In fig. 114, the centres of the link motion are drawn in full lines 
for the mid gear position, with the crank on the back dead centre. 
The valve has moved forward from its central position the distance 
e, by which the centre of the eccentric is in advance of the centre 
line of the axle ; also, by reason of the angularity of the eccentric- 
rod, it may be said to have lost an amount of advance equal to a ; 
and the curvature of the link has caused the valve to be further 
advanced by the distance d. The net movement exceeds the lap 
by the mid gear lead. Hence 

lap and lead in mid gear =^c-\-d-a. 

If r = radius of link and the length of the eccentric-rods ; and x 
= distance of the centre of curvature of the link from the centre of 
the axle, evidently from the figure : — 

r + x^r-^e + d-a, 

a; = c + 6^ - a s= lap and lead. 

In other words, the centre of the radius of the link must be located 
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in front of the centre of the driving-axle by an amount equal to the 
lap and lead for the mid gear position. 



J!.dri 



Rmymrsina Shmft 




thwmrd. S*€m-tf9 



Fig. 114. — Centre of Curvature of Expansion Link. 
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Fig. 115. — Vertical Eccentric. 
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Further, with audi angles of advanoe as are usual in practice the 
half travel of the valve in mid gear cannot exceed the amount of the 
lap and lead. If the crank moves through a small angle, a^ from 




^frtfft 



atOm 




Fig. 116. — Action of Link Motion. 

its position at the dead centre, as shown in fig. 115, then the hori- 
zontal component, A, of the travel of the backward eccentric must 
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exceed the horizontal component^ fi, of the travel of the forward 
eccentric, and the valve accordingly must move backwards, since, 
for in id gear, the block is controlled equally by each eccentric. It 
follows therefore that the valve has reached the limit of its travel 
and is on the point of returning ; also that the full port opening in 
mid gear cannot exceed the lead. The distance, x, thus represents 
the throw of a single fixed eccentric which would give a distribution 
equivalent to that of the link motion. In other words, x is the 
arm of the virtual eccentric for this position of the gear. 

If an arc of a circle, FX B (fig. 116), be drawn through the ex- 
tremity of the arm, Xy and the centres, F, B, of the forward and 
backward eccentrics, the centres of the virtual eccentric arms for 
each position of the block in tiie link will be located on this arc. 
If we divide the arc FX B in the same proportion that the block 





Fig. 117. — Movement of Expansion Link. 



divides the distance between the points of the attachment of the 
eccentric-rods to the link, 4 being the point thus obtained for " full 
gear," then 4, 3, 2, 1. X will be the extremities of the virtual eccen- 
tric arms for full gear and intermediate positions. The variatiou of 
the lead is shown by the distance from A to the feet of perpendicu- 
lars from 1, 2, .'S 4 on O X. The port opening for full gear will be P 4, 
and for the other positions L 3, N 2, Ml. Take the point 1 for ex- 
ample; this corresponds to the position of the block in the link when 
the reversing lever is in its usual running position. In this case M 1 
is the port opening, and AD the lead. If the circle, 1 XT, be drawn 
<!Utting the perpendicular A G at H, and if R O U be made equal to 
angle, HOI, then U is the position of crank when cut-ofi^ occurs. 
Also, if angle, R O Y, be made equal to T O 1 then V is the position 
when exhaust or release begins to take place on the steam side of 
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piston and when compression begins on the exhaust side. Hence, 
the theoretical indicator diagrams can be drawn as shown. 

Having made an approximate determination of the centres of the 
gear in this form, the various positions assumed by the centre line 
of the link during one revolution and for each position of the block 
in the link may be ascertained. Fig. 117 shows the result of this 
process for one position of the block. Evidently this determination 
for all positions of the block is a tedious operation. It is safer and 
quicker to arrange the gear on a full- sized model, and, after trying 
the motion over, to make such alteration as may be considered 
necessary to effect a correct distribution. 

Fig. 118 shows a simple form of model board mounted upon a 
large frame of wood. In this the two eccentrics are adjustable both 
as to throw and advance, and the lengths of the valve-rod, eccentric- 
rods, lifting-links, and connecting-rods are also adjustable. The 
centre of the reversing shaft can also be fixed in any suitable 
position. The valve is drawn upon the prolongation of the valve- 
rod while the ports are drawn upon the frame of the model. The 
spindle carrying the eccentrics passes through the board and has 
fixed to it at the back the crank and connecting-rod — both ad- 
justable — by which a movable portion of the board is made to 
reciprocate. A cord attached to the " valve " and passing over 
pulleys reciprocates a pencil transversely to the latter. When these 
adjustments are arranged to suit the centres of the provisionally 
determined gear under consideration the gear is " tried over " and 
tlie <* results '' — i.e., the leads, points of cut-off, and other phases of 
the distribution — are noted. Upon the suitability and general 
accuracy of these results or otherwise will depend the alteration or 
retention of the centres of the gear as at first arranged. After the 
first trial slight alterations in the centres of the gear may be neces- 
sary. Thus, for instance, if the valve is set with equal leads the 
cut-o£& may not be quite equal, and an alteration to the centre of 
reversing shaft will be necessary. If the cut-offs occur too late 
then more lap and angular advance are requisite. Or, again, if the 
leads be too small, then more advance must be given to the 
eccentrics. A tabular statement exemplifying the action of a 
link-motion is given on p. 156. 

So far we have not considered the effect of angularity of the 
eccentric-rods. When the valve is actuated by a single fixed 
eccentric this angularity produces serious inequality in the cut-offs ; 
but in the link-motion, with ordinary lengths of rods, the point of 
suspension can be so chosen as to practically neutralise the irregu- 
larity arising from this cause. For this reason we have not in 
Fig. 116 luade any correction on this account. 

In some drawing offices extreme accuracy as to the cut-offs is 
insisted upon. This appears to be unnecessary labour when it is 
remembered that, although the gear may be aiTanged upon the 
model to have equal leads and cut-offs, to ensure the same results 
in working, the valve will probably have to be set with unequal 
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leads ; and the amount of this inequality will depend upon the 
judgment of the valve setter and upon the decision of the person 
appointed to pass the engine from the shops to the running depart- 
ment If, in the opinion of the examiner, the " beats are wrons; " — 
i.e., the exhausts unequal — the valve will have to be reset, and the 
amount of the alteration will have to be determined in some rough 
empirical way by the valve setter. The cause of this unequal valve 
action is somewhat obscure, but it may be explained by the fact 
that some slight alteration in the centres of the gear and in the 
centres of the cylinder and driving-axle takes place under the load 
or steam-pressure on the piston and appendages. This inequality 
was referred to by Mr. Adams in Engineeringy vol. viii., p. 112, and 
remarked on in XJuwin's Machine Design^ part 2, p. 279, 11th edition. 



TABLE XII. — Action of Link-Motion. 
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(F 
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66 


91 
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FP=front port ; BP=back port ; F=fully ; B=barely. 

Valve Ellipse. — If a sliding board be attached to that portion of 
the model which represents the piston (fig. 118), so that the board 
receives a horizontal reciprocating motion at the same time that the 
valve is giving a vertical reciprocating motion to a pencil by means 
of the cord and pulley as shown, the pencil will trace an elliptical 
figure — the valve ellipse. By means of such a graphic repre-senta- 
tion the movement of the valve from its central positioil for a given 
position of the piston can be seen at a glance. 

Centre of Reversing Shaft. — In fig. 114, when the crank is on the 
back dead centre, lay otf from the centre of the sliding block in the 
direction of the crank-shaft a distance, A D, equal to the lap and 
lead in mid gear. Through D produce the vertical line D C, and 
arrange the reversing shaft so that this vertical shall divide equally 
the versed sine of the arc described by the travel of the reversing 
arm. This will determine the centre of the reversing shaft. 
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If, referring to fig. 113, the forward eccentric-rod were attached 
to the bottom of the link and the backward rod to the top, we 
should have a crossed eccentric motion with leads diminishing 
instead of increasing as we " linked up." While if the form of 
link shown in fig. 119 were used, the full travel of the valve would 
be equal to the throw of the eccentric. 




Fig. 119. — Form of Expansion Link. 

Gooch'8 Valve Gear. — The increase or decrease of lead with 
Stephenson's link motion, according as open or crossed rods are 
used, was, and is still, held by some engineers to be a great dis- 
advantage. Hence the desire for such gear as Gooch's with constant 
lead. In this motion the link is curved to a radius equal to the 
length of the valve-rod and in the reverse direction to the curvature 
in the Stephenson gear, and is suspended by a swinging link. 
Reversal is effected by the movement of the valve-rod. From 
fig. 120, with the crank A on either dead centre, it is evident that 
any movement of the valve-rod B cannot alter the position of the 
valve ; consequently, the lead is fixed for all grades of expansion. 
Let a line F be made equal to the lap and lead, and F D, F G he 
drawn perpendicular thereto and equal to the distance of the 
eccentric centres from the crank centre line. Then if the latter 
be divided in E in the same proportion that the block divides 
the link, the movement of the valve will be approximately the 
same as that due to an eccentric £. 

The objections to this motion are the increased number of parts, 
and the unfavourable angle of the valve-rod when it is necessary to- 
use short rods. 

Allan's Valve Gear.— With Allan's straight link motion (fig. 121) 
the movement necessary to secure reversal is divided between the 
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valve-rod and the link. With this gear the lead increases slightly 
as we link up. 

Radial Gears. — Increase of the power of locomotives renders it 
necessary to make the crank webs in inside- cylinder locomotives 
very broad, so that room is hardly left for the four eccentric 
sheaves required in link motions. For the same reason the centres 
of the cylinders have to be brought so near together that the valves 
cannot be placed between. Hence the use of radial gears is resorted 
to, which enables the valves to be arranged above or below the 
cylinders in a simple fashion, and dispenses with the necessity for 
some or all of the eccentrics. 

The oldest gear of this description is Hackworth's, shown in 
centre lines in fig. 122. In this A is the crank, and b the centre of 
the eccentric — situated 180"* in advance of the crank. The end of 
the eccentric-rod is constrained by the slide, M E, capable of being 
adjusted angularly about the centre, E. Motion is given to the 
valve from the point e, in the eccentric-rod. The position of 
the points K and e must be so chosen that when the crank is on 
either dead centre the distances, e g^ gh^ are each equal to the 
lap and lead. Evidently for all grades of expansion these distances 
are unaltered — that is, the leads are fixed. 

Fig. 1 23 shows an application of this gear suitable for locomotives, 
but, so far as the writer knows, this has not been applied. 

Another form of radial gear, principally employed in Belgium, 
is illustrated in ^g, 124. This is known as the Walschaert gear. 
In this the valve is worked by a differential or floating lever, A 6, 
which at one end is linked to the engine crosshead, and at an 
intermediate point, C, is connected by a rod, D, to a block in the 
reversing link, E. The latter derives a rocking movement about its 
centre froui a return crank, F, of which the virtual arm is at right 
angles to the main crank. The rod D is capable of being raised 
or lowered by an arm on the reversing shaft, G, so as to suitably 
adjust the block in the link for the various grades of expansion or 
for reversing. The point in the lever A B is so chosen that 
when it is kept stationary — as in the '* mid gear" adjustment — the 
valve is moved a distance equal to the lap and lead on each side of 
the centre. Since the crank by which the reversing link is rocked 
has its arm at right angles to that of the main crank it can produce 
no effect on the lead, whatever the position of the gear. The 
lead is therefore invariable. This motion has the advantage that 
it permits the slide valves to be placed either above or beneath 
the cylinders without any difficulty. 

Joy*8 Valve Gear. — Of all radial gears this has been most exten- 
sively applied to locomotives, and it is probably the best radial gear 
known so far. It comprises few parts and gives — theoretically, at 
least— a faultless distribution. In this gear (fig. 125) motion is 
derived indirectly from a point B in the connecting-rod through the 
interposition of rods B C and D. The end of the rod, or floating 
lever, E G, which is attached to the valve-rod, in one half revolution 
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of the crank from dead centre to dead centre travels through a 
distance equal to twice the lap and lead) in addition to which, owing 
to the vertical movements of the points B and E, its centre, G, 
moves along the curved slide so as to determine the port opening. 
Reversal is effected by moving the curved s]ide. Since this move- 
ment does not affect the first-named component of the motion of 
the lever E G, it follows that the leads are fixed. 

Hence the problem to be solved in designing this gear is to choose 
such a position of B that (1) the travel of the end of the lever EG 
will equal twice the lap and lead, and (2) that the vertical vibration 
of the point G along the slide will have the effect of imparting to 
the valve sufficient movement to give the desired port opening. 

When G has reached its highest point in the slide, and com- 
mences to return, both G and F act together to produce a quick 
<}ut-ofr. The rise and fall of the axle relatively to the engine frame 
under the action of the springs affects the distribution with this 
gear to some extent. The same may be said as to inevitable wear 
at the joints, which are more numerous in gear of this kind than in 
the case of the link motion. 
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SLIDE VALVES AND VALVE GEAR DETAILS. 

Contents. — Slide Valves — Proportions of Slide Valves, Buokles, and Spindles 

Allan or Trick Valves — Balanced Slide Valves — Intermediate Valve 

Spindles — Expansion Links — Reversing Shafts — Steam Reversing Gear 
— Eccentric Sneaves—Eccentric Straps and Rods. 

Slide Valves. — The distribution of the steam in the cylinders is 
effected by means of slide valves, which, in the great majority of 
locomotive engines, are unbalanced. Fig. 126 shows the form of 




Fig. 126.-^lide Valve and Buckle. 

valve most commonly used. It is without inside lap, having its ex- 
haust sides flush with the inner edges of the steam ports, and 
evidently the slightest movement of the valve in either direction 
from its central position will place either the back or front steam 
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port in communication with the exhaust. On the outside ed^es 
the valve overlaps the steam ports by an amount equal to the lap 
(outside). By this amount the valve must move from its central 
position before steam can be admitted to the cylinders. 

Proportions of Slide Valves, Buckles, and Spindles.— The width A 
is made equal to the breadth of the steam port pltis the lap of the 
valve ; B is made equal to the width of the two bridges, G, and the 
exhaust port, and the thickness C is made from § in. in small 
valves to | in. in large ones. In order to prevent springing of the 
outside ec^es, a stiff rib, D, should be provided when the length of 
the port is 14 ins. or over. The height, E, is ofben limited to 2^ 
ins. when the valve chest is placed between the cylinders ; when 
not so restricted a usual dimension is 3^ ins. The thickness, F, is 
made 1 in. in order to allow for machining when worn, while H 
varies from 1^ to 1^ ins. Part of the face of the cylinder is never 
uncovered by the valve during its travel, and therefore, in order that 
the lubricant used may reach this part, recesses, J, are provided. 
The distance K must not be made greater than the lap of the valve 
in order to ensure that the valve shall travel past the edges of the 
valve face, and so prevent the formation of ridges. Movement is 
communicated to the valve by means of the valve buckle, L, into 
which the valve is loosely fitted. This permits the valve to lift in 
the event of any accumulation of pressure in the cylinder barrel, 
due either to excessive compression or the presence of water. Such 
lifting or springing of the valve from its face may prevent the 
bursting of the cylinder ; but the arrangement shown in this figure 
is open to the objection that the full pressure on the back of the 
valve is entirely unbalanced. Since the valve measures 10 ins. by 
17 ins., and the steam pressure is 175 lbs. per sq. in, we have, 
assuming a friction coefficient of -f, the greatest horizontal force 
required to move the valve 

10x17x175x4 „, ^ 

s= ^ = 2*1 tons. 

2240 

The experiments of Mr. Aspinall {Proc. Inst C.E,) show that, 
with boiler pressures of 140 lbs. and unbalanced valves slightly 
smaller in area than the one shown, the greatest horizontal force 
required to move the valve was 1 ton. Assuming that the valve 
face is in good order, our estimate of 2*1 tons appears to be excessive, 
but may be useful in determining the proportions of the valve 
buckle and spindle, L. The best rule we can give is to allow 1 in. 
of diameter to each ton of horizontal pressure. In the case shown 
e^= 2 ins. This is made larger than is necessary, in order to allow 
for turning down at the end of the spindle. For determining 
the thickness, ^, and breadth, b, of the key, and the diameter, cf , of 
the spindle at the key way, we may make net area d\ after deduction 
for key way, = i area rf = 2-4 ^ <. 

Allan or Tnck Valves. — These were at one time widely used on 
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locomotives, but they are not now used to any extent. Fig. 127 
shows this form of valve ; the principal feature being the extra 
steam port, A. When the valve has travelled by the amount of its 
lap from the central position and the edge, B, is on the point of 
admitting steam to the cylinders, the edge, a, of the extra port A is 
also on the point of opening to steam. For a given travel of valve, 
therefore, the port openings and leads are doubled as compared with 
those obtained from the form of valve shown in Fig. 126. But in 
locomotives where the leads must be made small in amount a very 
slight error or waot of adjustment in the working parts of the 
motion affects the distribution very seriously when this form of 
valve is used, and may even destroy the lead of the valve entirely. 











Fig. 127.— Allan or Trick Valve. 

Balanced Slide Valves. — The problem of removing the pressure 
from the back of the slide valve has long engaged the attention of 
engineers. Piston valves and rectangular or D slides provided on 
the back with packing rings have met with considerable success in 
marine engine practice. It should be noted, however, that in 
marine engines the valves are often of enormous dimensions as 
compared with those of the locomotive, and that marine engineers 
have not to deal — as in the case of a locomotive — with the possibility 
of a down draught through the exhaust pipe and from the smoke- 
box. This, when it occurs, carries with it fine sniokebox cinders 
which cut the valve faces and .play havoc with the packing rings of 
balanced valves. In every locomotive, especially when running at 
high speed with steam shut off, the piston as it recedes leaves a 
vacuum behind it which causes an nrush of the hot gases from the 
smokebox. This inrush may be minimised to a great extent by 
throwing the reversing lever into full gear as soon as steam is shut off. 
But the wear of valve faces is, nevertheless, due in great part to the 
particles of grit thus introduced getting between the valve and its 
face. Balanced valves are peculiarly liable to injury from this 
cause, and this, coupled with the fact that the varying travel of the 
valve renders it difficult to keep the packing rings tight, goes far to 
prtfve that the benefit to be derived from the use of balanced valves 
is small in amount and may not compensate for the extra cost of 
maintenance. Under any circumstances means must be provided 
for destroying as far as possible the back draught set up by the 
piston when steam is shut off. 

Fig. 128 shows a good form of balanced valve with two packing 
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rings used by Mr. Seattle on the London and South- Western 
Railway as long ago as 1871. These valves were made of hard cast 
iron, and the packing rings were also of cast iron. 

The valve, A, was similar in shape to the old D valve, but was 
arched or circular at the back. It worked inside a jacket, B, of 
similar form fixed in the steam chest. Steam was admitted behind 
the rings, C, which were grooved so as to reduce the surface in 
contact with the jacket. Many advantages were claimed for these 
valves. The reversing lever, for instance, could be moved quite 
easily with the steam on ; there was less wear and tear than with 
the ordinary valve. There was also a saving both in first cost and 
in maintenance, as they are stated to have lasted six or seven years, 
and a saving in the consumption of fuel. The valves were, how- 
ever, open to the objections that there was difficulty in keeping 
them steam tight in working, and that when an engine was runnins 
without steam down inclines or in stopping at stations the balanced 
valve, unlike the ordinary valve, was not raised from the working 
face, the engine consequently not running so freely with the steam 
off. 

Fig. 129 shows the form of piston valve used by Mr. Wilson 
Worsdell on the North-Eastern Railway (Smith's patent). An 
automatic steam and air valve is provided for the purpose of pre- 
venting at any time the formation of a vacuum. 

The piston heads, A, B, with a tubular distance piece, 0, between 
them, are secured on the spindle, D, by nuts. They are packed 
by packing rings composed of three segments, which are pressed 
radially outwards by springs and by Uie pressure of the steam 
admitted through openings, E, E^. The piston heads work in ported 
liners, F, F, their action being similar to that of the ordinary 
D valve. 

These valves, in addition to being used for the compound loco- 
motives of the North-Eastern Railway, are also used for non- 
compound locomotives on the Midland Railway.. 

In America ordinary clack valves have long been used in con- 
junction with piston valves. These clacks are made to open 
inwards into the steam chest, but so long as the steam chest is 
filled with steam the valve is kept on its seat. When steam is 
shut off, if a vacuum is formed, the clack lifts and allows air to 
enter. 

Intennediate Valve Spindles. — Connection between the valve 
spindle and the expansion link is made by means of the inter- 
mediate valve spindle Fig. 130 shows the form used for the 
7 ft. 1 in. expresses on the London and South- Western Railway. 
Fig. 131 shows a form used for inside-cylinder engines where there 
is not room to get one of such ample proportions as that shown in 
fig. 130. The diameter, c?2> ^ usually made equal to the diameter, dy. 
of the valve spindle. The diameter, d^ of the pin is also made equal 
to ci in order to give ample wearing surface. 
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Expansion Links. — Figs. 132 and 133 show the two forms of 
link most commonly used. These are made of Yorkshire iron case> 
hardened. Their breadth is usually made 2^ ins. in large engines ; 
but this depends chiefly upon the ideas of tne designer as regards 
wearing surface. As usually made they are too heavy for strength 
only. The link is suspended by brackets, A, fixed by means of 
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Figs. 132, 133. — Forms of Expansion Links. 

cold (rivets. In inside-cylinder engines one bracket only is used, 
as the space is limited. The diameter of the pins in the link 
motion, ample wearing surfaces being required, should be equal to 
the diameter of the valve spindle. 

Reversing Shafts. — Fig. 134 shows the reversing shaft used for 
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the 7 ft. 1 in. engines of the London and Sonth-Westem Bailway, 
already mentioned above. In general, the shaft will have to be 
stronger as the size and power of the engine is increased ; but it 
should be noted that the strength of the shaft will decrease as we 
increase the distance between the centres of the bearings, and as 
the distance between the suspending levers. S, is diminished. The 
brackets used for carrying the reversing shaft are also shown in this 
figure. 

Steam Reversing Gear. — This gear, shown in fig. 135, is due to 
Mr. J. Stirling. Its object is to relieve the driver of the labour 
of pulling over the link. It is used on the Glasgow and South- 
western Railway, and on the South-Eastem Railway. It is 
arranged vertically on the side of the engine, and consists of a 
steam cylinder and a water cylinder or cataract. It does not take 
up much room, and can be used slowly or quickly as the engine- 
driver wishes. 

The steam cylinder is 7 ins. diameter and 9-ins. stroke, and the 
water cylinder is 5 ins. in diameter. There are two handles, as 
shown — one for supplying steam to the steam cylinder by the rod 
'* A," which also regulates the supply of water from one side of the 
piston to the other in the water cylinder, and the other handle 
for working the rod "B" for reversing the forward or backward 
direction of the motion. The resulting movement of the arm on 
the reversing shaft, D — and, consequently, the position of the 
expansion link — is indicated by a pointer in the cab operated 
through the medium of the rod 0. The regulation can therefore 
be adjusted with great nicety. 

Eccentric sheaves or pulleys are made in two halves for conveni- 
ence of fiicing on the axle. The large part is made of cast iron, 
while the smaller part is often made of wrought iron. By this 
means the pulley is made smaller in diameter than if both parts 
are of cast iron ; but cast-iron sheaves wear better, and are prefer- 
able in every respect. Calling the horizontal force necessary to 
move the valve, F tons (as found before), the area of section in 
square inches at K (fig. 136) should be about 2^ F. The diameter 
of the cottered studs, L, fixing the two portions of the sheaves 
together, should be 0*6 Fj while E, the breadth of the pulley, 
will be 1^ b\ The diameter of the pulley will be equal to twice 
G + r + K = throw of eccentric + radius of axle + K. 

Fig. 137 shows another form of eccentric pulley in which the 
halves of two pulleys are in one casting. Ko keys are required on 
the crank-axles, as a projection. A, is cast on the pulley, as shown, 
which fits on the web, B, of the crank. This form ot pulley has 
many advantages. 

Eccentric S&aps and Rods. — An example of these is shown in 
^g. 138. The rod is made of wrought iron, and provided with 
a double eye — case-hardened — to take the end of the expansion 
link. The section at P in inches should be about 1^ F, while that 
at E should be equal to F. D is made ^ in. less than E (fig. 136), 
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Fig. 136.— Eccentric Slie&res. 



Fig. 137.— Eccentric Sheave*. 
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while the diameter of the studs and bolts B and is made equal to 
the diameter of the studs L in fig. 136. The section at A in inches 
should be equal to 3\ F. The strap is generally made of cast iron, 
and is provided with a lubricating arrangement. 




Fig. 138.— Eccentrio Strap and Rod. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

framing; BOGIES AND AXLE-TRUCKS; RADIAL AXLE-BOXES. 

Contents. — Framing — Frames for Inside-cjylinder En^es — ^Frames for Out- 
side-cy Under Engines — Attachment of Boiler to Trame — American Bar 
Frames — Ihrawbi^, Hooks and Chains — Ba£fers — Railguards^Bogies 
and Axle-tmcks — Adams' Bogie— Stirling's Bogie— American Bogie — 
Bissell or "Pony" Truck— Radial Axle-boxes. 

Framing. — In the first locomotives the boiler was the foundation 
upon which the engine was erected. The cylinders, axle-bearings, 
and motion were all fastened in some way to the boiler barrel, 
firebox, or smok'ebox. 

After some years, frames^ either inside or outside — were adopted, 
to which the boiler, axle-boxes, and motion were fixed, the cylinders 
being still fixed to the smokebox and boiler, and in one or two 
instances by brackets to the frames. 

The forces due to the pressure of the steam acting on the ends of 
the cylinders and on the axle are considerable, and necessitate the 
provision of a frame to counteract the alternate compressional and 
tensional strains thus set up. The frame acts alternately as a strut 
and as a tie. The earlier locomotives, with the exception of the 
engines built by Bury who adopted inside frames with bearings 
between the' wheels, had outside frames, the axle-bearings being 
beyond the wheels. The frame, besides aiding in the conversion of 
the steam pr&sure into tractive force through the turning of the 
driving-axle, also transmits the tractive force from the axles to the 
draw-gear. 

The frames in Great Britain and Europe are of single rolled plates 
of iron or steel, generally the latter, to which are attached the 
cylinders, hornblocks, or guides for the axle-boxes, the cross-stays, 
and the buffer-beams or plates. 

The thickness of the plates is generally 1 in. or 1| ins. All 
the plates must be perfectly level and straight throughout. The 
holes should be drilled and rimered to the exact size, and each bolt 
and rivet should be turned to gauge, and fitted into its place so as 
to make a good driving fit. When the frames and cylinders are 
bolted together, and before the boiler, wheels, and axles are put in 
their places, the accuracy of the work must be tested by diagonal, 
transverse, and longitudinal measurement. 

On several railways double^that is, both inside and outside — 
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frames are used. This is the 
case on the Great Western 
Railway, the Midland Rail- 
way, and Great Northern 
Railway, for the single driv- 
ing-wheels express engines, 
the driving-wheels having 
outside hearings. On the 
Great Eastern Railway, in 
the express and mixed traffic 
engines, the leading-wheels 
have outside bearings; and 
on the London and South- 
western Railway, the mixed 
traffic engines have outside 
bearings on the trail ing-axle. 
The general practice is to 
have inside mainframe plates 
only, so formed as to connect 
the cylinders and driving- 
axle as directly as possible. 

Frames for Inside-cylinder 
Engines. — In engines with 
inside-cylinders, the side, or 
main frame plates, are placed 
at a distance of, say, 4 ft. If 
ins. apart, and are stayed 
transversely at several 
points. At the leading end 
i^g. 139) is a buffer plate, 

A, of steel, 7 ft. 11 ins; long, 
1 ft. 4 ins. deep, and IJ ins. 
thick, rivetted to the gusset 
«tays. A', and angle irons on 
the inside and outside of 
the frames. The cylinders, 

B, are accurately planed to 
gauge, and firmly secured to 
the frames, 0, by turned 
bolts of ij ins. diameter, 
•driven home a tight fit. The 
motion plate is a transverse 
plate, D, situated between 
the cylinders and the driv- 
ing-axle. This was formerly 
of steel plate 1 inch thick, 
and was attached to the side 
frames by angle irons on 
-each side, the brackets for 
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carrying the slide-bars and valve-rod guides being rivetted to it. 
It is now generally made of the best cast steel, thoroughly annealed, 
|- in. thick, planed to the exact width between the frame plates, and 
secured by ^ in. turned rivets countersunk and rivetted cold. The 
motion plate is properly faced or machined for the attachment of 
the slide-bars and intermediate viilve-rod guides. In front of the 
firebox is another stay, E^ formed of a steel plate 1 in. thick, and 
of the full depth of the fraraa It is attached to the frame by 
angle irons on each side. For a tender engine, a cast-iron foot- 
plate, F, is accurately planed and fitted between the frames at the 
trailing end. It is fixed by countersunk bolts of 1 inch diameter, 
and has suitable holes drilled in it for the reception of the draw 
and safety-link pins, G, H. 

For a tank engine there are employed, instead of the cast-iron 
footplate, two stays about 4 ft. apart, each similar to the one in 
front of the firebox. These are connected by a " box angle-iron,'' or 
rectangular frame made from angle iron, 3 ins. by 3 ins. by f iu. 
This is planed on all four sides, and rivetted to the frame plates and 
to the two cross-stays. The trailing buifer-beam is of the same 
dimensions, and is fixed in the same way, as the leading one before 
mentioned. Some engineers still adhere to the wooden buffer- 
beams, generally of oak 5 or 6 ins. in thickness, and 16 to 18 ins. 
in depth. 

Frames for Outside-cylinder Engines. — The frame plates of enginea 
with outside-cylinders (fig. 140) are placed at a distance of, say, 

3 ft. 11^ ins. apart. At the leading end is a buffer plate. A, of 
steel 7 ft. 11 ins. long, 1 fl. 7| ins. deep, and 1^ ins. thick, which is 
rivetted to the stays. A', A , and angle irons on the inside and 
outside of the frames. In front of, and close to, the cylinders is a 
transverse angle iron, B, welded and squared at the ends. This is 

4 ins. by 4 ins. by ^ in., and is planed to the exact width of, and 
rivetted to, the frames. Behind the cylinders is a steel casting, 0, 
between the side frames, with suitable fianges 6 ins. deep, and under- 
neath the cylinders is another strong steel casting, D. Both these 
are planed to the exact width of, and are rivetted to, the frames with 
f in. rivets — pitched zigzag. The bottom casting is provided with 
a. large boss, 7^ ins. in diameter, forming the trunnion on which the 
bogie turns and caHed the bogie centre-pin. Above the cylinders ia 
a steel plate, E, 8 ft. 10 ins. long, with a flange 3 ins. deep and f in. 
thick. This plate in part forms the smoke box bottom, and is an 
efficient stay for the front end of the frame. There are also three 
steel plate transverse stays, F, G, H, 1 in. thick, with angle irons 
on each side planed to the exact width and rivetted to the frames. 
One of these is situated about 3 ft. behind the cylinders and ia 
made 2 ft. deep ; another is placed about 1 it. 3 ins. in front of the 
driving-axle and has a depth of 9 ins. ; and the third is about 1 ft. 
3 ins. behind the driving-axle and in front of the firebox and is 1 ft. 
10 1^ ins. deep. At the trailing end is a cast-iron footplate, I, planed 
to the exact width of the frames and fixed thereto by bolts of 1 in. 
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diameter. This casting has suitable holes drilled to receive the 
draw ajid safety-link pins. 

Attachment of Boiler to Frame. — The boiler is not fastened rigidly 
to the frame plates. At the front end of the boiler the tube plate 
is extended downwards and, in the case of inside-cylinder engines, 
is bolted to a planed flange at the back of the cylinders. In the 
case of outside-cylinder engines the bottom of the tube plate is 
bolted to an angle iron rivetted to the front longitudinal stay that 
forms the bottom of the smokebox. At the trailing end an angle 
iron is rivetted or fixed by studs to the outside firebox casing plate 
on each side and these rest on other angle irons rivetted to the 
frames. The two angle irons are held together by an expansion 
block with elongated holes which allows the trailing end of the 
boiler to move freely backwards and forwards. If a rigid con- 
nection were employed both the frames and the boiler would be 
very much strained. 

There is sometimes fixed on the back plate of the boiler a bracket 
fitting easily into another bracket on the footplate ; this is to keep 
the boiler steady at the trailing end. 

Iron boilers expand ^^j- in. to ^ in., and steel boilers ^^ in. to f in. 
according to length. 

American Bar-firames. — In America the frames are made of 
wrought-iron bars from 3 ins. to 4 ins. square. It is usual to make 
them in two parts securely bolted together. The leading part 
consists of a single bar to which the cylinders are bolted, and the 
trailing part is formed with guides or jaws for the axle-boxes to 
work in and is made up of bars or braces forged and welded together 
as shown in fig. 141. There is a casting disposed between the two 
cylinders which are outside the frame and generally with the valves 
on top, and at the trailing end is a cast-iron footplate. 

Draw-bars, hooks, and Chains. — At the leading and trailing end 
of each engine there is a draw-hook to which is attached a screw 
coupling or link coupling for connecting the locomotive to the train. 
These should be made of the best Yorkshire iron, and should be of 
sufficient strength not only to stand the pull of the train at starting 
but also any sudden jerk that may occur. The draw-bars are made 
of from 2 ins. to 21 ins. diameter, and are fitted with either steel or 
rubber springs held by a nut between washers at the back of the 
bufier plate. There are two safety chains also fitted at each end of 
the engine as safeguards against accident arising from fracture of 
the draw-hook. 

Between the engine and tender is also fitted a central draw-bar, 
and frequently two side draw-bars or links, with pins through each 
end and the footplates of the engine and tender ; sometimes safety 
chains are substituted for the side draw-bars. 

Buffers. — All engines have two buffers at each end, with a 
plunger and casing made either of cast steel, wrought iron, or cast 
iron. The casings are attached to the bufier plate 5 ft. 6 ins. apart, 
and at a height 3 ft. 5 ins. from the rail level. The plunger fits 
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into the casing, and is held in position by a long 
bolt extending through the plunger and casing, and 
held at the back bj a nut Inside the plunger is a 
spring composed either of india-rubber rings, or made 
of steel coiled in a volute or spiral form. When 
the engine strikes a vehicle or buffer-stop, the springs 
are compressed and act as a cushion. 

Railguards are made of iron forgings, or iron or 
steel plate, 1 inch thick, bolted solidly to the frames 
or buffer plate. They should clear the rail by about 
1 inch. 

Bogies and Axle-trucks. 

The tread of each tyre is made conical, with the 
small diameter of the cones outside; and in such 
short engines and vehicles as were formerly in use 
this was found to be sufficient to permit of running 
round the curves then employed. 

In this country, and on the Continent, sliding 
axle-boxes for the leading-wheels of engines are used 
as a means of preventing the occurrence of strains 
in running round curves due to the rigidity of the 
frames. The distance between the flanges of the 
axle-boxes for this purpose, as previously men- 
tioned, is made from ^ in. to f in. wider than the 
hornblocks or guides. Sometimes the tops have 
inclined planes meeting at the centre upon which is 
a solid cover supporting the spring-pillar. The 
weight borne then tends to restore the axle-box to 
its central position after displacement. 

The largely increased lengths of wheel-base now 
adopted has led to the introduction of several devices 
for enabling locomotives and vehicles to run round 
curves easily, without strain and with safety. These 
mainly comprise the several kinds of bogies, axle- 
trucks, and radial-axles. 

As to how far it is desirable to keep the wheel- 
base of rolling stock rigid there has been a difference 
of opinion. The construction of a bogie is an addi- 
tional cost; and in the case of locomotives it has 
been considered that increased consumption of fuel 
must result from the work of pushing a bogie in 
front. Of late years, however, owing to the great 
increase in the speeds, and in the lengths and sizes 
of locomotives and carriages, these objections have 
given way, and engineers who were at one time 
greatly opposed to the bogie in any form, have been 
compelled to use them both for locomotives, carriages, 
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and all rolling stock. In America the advantages of a flexible 
wheel-base were very soon realised, as it enabled roads to be laid 
through an undeveloped country at a low cost. 




Fig. 142.— Adams' Bogie. 



A Bogie side frames. 
BrSteel casting connecting side frames 
-'> and supporting sUde. 
C ^Slide through which passes bogie 
centre pin on engine main frame. 
D Controlling springs. 



E Bearing springs on which bogie 
frame rests through medium of 
brackets, E^ 

F Cradle or beam resting at ends on 
axle-boxes and supporting bearing 
springs by hangers at ends. 



Adams' Bogie. — Bogies built on the system adopted by Mr. Adams 
are used on several English rail way s, and overcome many of the 
objections found in other types. An example is illustrated in fig. 
142. For the 7 ft. 1 in. and 6 ft. 7 ins. four coupled express engines 
of the London and South- Western Railway, the frame plates, A, 
are of steel, 1 in. thick and 14 ins. deep, and are placed 2 ift. 7f ins. 
apart. The axles and wheels are separated by a distance of 7 ft. 
6 ins. from centre to centre. The side frames are firmly secured to 
a steel cashing, B, planed to the exact width, by f in. rivets pitched 
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in zig-zag lines. The top of this casting or stay is planed to receive 
the cross slide, C. The latter is planed both at top and bottom, and 
is bored out for the reception of the bogie pin. The cross slide is 
kept in position by the laminated controlling springs, D, of 2 ft. 
6 ins. span, and consisting of 16 plates 2^ ins. wide and ^ in. thick. 
These springs are provided with stops to prevent them from following 
the bogie slide when not required. On the top of the cross slide 
rests the stay in the main frame, which has already been referred 
to as possessing a boss, forming the 7^ ins. hollow pin or trunnion 
on which the bogie turns, and passing through the slide. The 
bottom surface of this main stay is faced to bear on the top of the 
slide, thus providing a second rubbing surface, permitting rotation 
about the centre, whilst between the slide and the bogie frame stay 
there may occur a transverse sliding motion. 

Through the centre of the casting forming the bogie pin there 
passes a wrought-iron pin of 3 ins. diameter, the purpose of which 
is to prevent the engine and bogie from becoming disconnected. 
This pin is fitted at the bottom end with a nut and washer. The 
hole in the bogie frame stay, through which it passes is elongated to 
allow for the lateral motion of the cross-slide. 

An inverted spring, E, on each side, attached to the frame by 
brackets, E^, transmits the weight to a pair of cradles or beams, F, of 
best Yorkshire iron, 1^ ins. thick and 6 ins. deep, with cast-iron 
distance pieces at the ends. These distance pieces have a recess on 
the lower face which fits on to projections cast on the top of the 
axle-boxes. This allows ample freedom of movement, and afibrds 
means for lubricating the bearings. 

The main inverted springs have 14 plates ^ in. thick and 5 ins. 
wide, and have a span of 4 ft. They are coupled to the beams or 
cradles by hooks. The pins through the hooks are of steel, and the 
eyes of the hooks are case-hardened. The brackets, through the 
medium of which the bogie rests on the springs, are forgings secured 
to the bogie frames with 1 in. turned bolts driven in tightly. 

The axle-box guides are of cast steel ; the fianges are plajied and 
fixed to the outside of the bogie frames by bolts | in. diameter, 
turned, and driven tightly into the holes. 

The bogie wheels are of 3 ft. 9f ins. diameter over the tyres. 
The axles and axle-boxes are as described in Chapter viii. 

Oil syphons or lubricators, G, are also provided, with pipes leading 
to the cross-slides and wearing surfaces. 

The use of cast steel has made this bogie very simple, economical, 
and efficient. Lateral and turning movements are both provided 
for, so that the engine can run round curves of the shortest radius 
on any main line railway. 

Stirling's Bogie. — A bogie of somewhat peculiar construction has 
been designed by Mr. James Stirling, of the South-Eastem Railway, 
for his express engines. The frame plates are 1 in. thick, and are 
placed 3 ft. li ins. apart. They are stayed by four cross-stays of 
1^ ins. diameter. The wheels are 5 ft. 4 ins. apart from centre to 
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centre. The frames are secured firmly by a strong casting. On 
this rests a centre, through which passes a steel pin 4 ins. in dia- 
meter, round which the bogie swivels. Another pin, 4 ins. diameter, 
is passed through the bogie frame casting, and round this pin to 
right and left the bogie traverses, the movement to either side 
being j in., or a total of 1^ ins. This pin and the centre pin passes 
through a strong arm 12 ins. centres, the centre pin at the same 
time passing through to radiating arms, controlled by india-rubber 
springs arranged diagonally ; these are to keep the bogie in the 
normal position. The retaining bolts or arms are placed at an 
angle to lessen the amount of compression on the india-rubber 
springs for a given lateral movement. 

It will be seen that this bogie both swivels and radiates; it works 
most satisfSeustorily, the motion being quite easy. To prevent the 
bogie from leaving the road, should iLe pin break, the cast-iron 
centre projects into the bogie beyond the point of rest. 

American Four-wheeled Bogie. — The main part of the frame of 
the American bogie or truck (fig. 143) consists of a rectangular 
structure, A, composed of bars H ins. to 2 ins. by 3^ ins. to 4 ins., 
welded together. This frame is about 8 ft. 9 ins. long and 3 ft. 
9 ins. wide. The centre piece which carries the engine is attached 
to the frame by transverse bars, B ; and two flat bars, C, 4 ins. by 
1 in. and about 1 ft. 4 ins. apart, run from front to back. The 
centre piece, D, is suspended from the transverse bars by links so 
that it can swing or oscillate transversely. There is generally a 
centre pin passing through and fastened underneath by a cotter to 
prevent the engine from becoming disconnected from the bogie. 
The axle-box guides or pedestals are bolted to the lower surface of 
the rectangular frame. There is a cradle or equalising beam, £, on 
each side of the bogie, the ends of which rest on the top of the axle- 
boxes. Springs, F, on which the frames. A, rest, are attached to 
these ci*adles by hangers and pins at the ends. The axle journals 
are about the same size as on English engines, but the wheels are 
smaller — about 3 ft. in diameter. 

Bissell or "Pony" Truck.— In America the "pony" or Bissell 
truck is much used for single axles. It consists of two ordinary 
axle-boxes sliding in guides attached to a short triangular frame 
situated with its apex towards the centre of the engine, and secured 
by a pin on the centre line. 

On the goods locomotives of the American " Mogul '* type on the 
Great Eastern Railway, pony trucks were fitted similar in design 
to those used on the Pennsylvania Railroad, shown in ^g. 144. 
The wheels were 2 ft. 10 ins. in diameter. All the movements due 
to curves and inequalities in the rails were suitably permitted and 
controlled, and derailment was provided against by checks and 
chains which prevented the truck getting away from or athwart 
the engine. The main equalising lever under the leading end was 
a trussed beam, sustaining a load of about 12 tons on the centre. 
The top or compression member was a plain wrought-iron bar 
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Front KlevBtlon. 
Fig. 143.— American Bogie. 
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bearing against solid T-heads formed on the lower or teasioo 
member. The strut vaa represented hy a block of cast iron, 
on which bore case-hardened segments secured by transTerse bolts. 
The top fulcruin block had a bearing against, but was not attached 
to, a heavy box casting, which braced the cylinders and frames 



Fig, li4.— Bisaell Truck. 

A Main equalising beam reiting at I D Fulcrum block on which loading 

front on hanger, B, support^ by end of engine nate. 

truck cradle, E, aiid at roar end i £ Cradle carried on transverse plate 

on transverse beam, C. | Bprings, F. 

C TransverBe beam gupported at ends ■ q pin about which track radiates 

on hangers from leading ends of carried by stayg, H. 

bearing springs on driving a^cle- I j ^^^^ j^^ ^j ^^^ 

together. The hinder end of the main equalising beam had a bearing 
on A transverse beam taking the leading spring hangers of two 
springs placed above the aKle-boxea of the forward driving-wheels. 
The front end of the main beam had a bearing through caae-hardeued 
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rubbing pieces on an eye bolt, the nut of which, by means of a 
epherical washer, threw the weight on to a hollow cylindrical cast- 
iron plunger working in a heavy cast-iron guide rigidly attached to 
the main frames of the engine. The adjusting screw was used, not 
fbr altering the distribution of weight, but to level the main 
equalising beam after shifting the fulcrum. The plunger, guided 
vertically, had a bearing on an india-rubber pad lying in a cast-iron 
cradle, tiD which were firmly bolted two transverse plate springs. 
The T-headed links of these had a bearing on a wrought-iron frame 
which rigidly connected the two axle-boxes together. 

The pony truck radiates from a pin fixed to two horizontal plate 
stays between the main frames in front of tbe leading driving-axle. 



Fig. 146— Webb's Radial Axte-box. 

The radius bars are secured to the pony truck by vertical bolts and 
are bushed with steel, and supported by india-rubber, springs, The 
side play is controlled by the T-beaded links which tend to keep 
the pony truck straight. 

Should, however, one of the two pins in the T-headed links 
be free when the engine is on the straight the whole weight 
comes on the other pin, and, therefore, presses the pony truck 
to one side. This is an effect which does not occur in the four- 
wheeled bogie with side control springs. 
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Radial Axl«*boxeB. — The radial axle-box is uaed oa the Ix)Qdon 
and North-Western RMlwa;, the Great Eastern Railway, the North- 
Elastem Railway, and the London and South-Weetem Railway. 

On the London and North-Western Railway the express engines 
built by Mr. Webb are fitted with radial axle-boxea at the leading 
end (fig. 145) and the tank engines have them fitted to both the 
leading and trailing ends. The axle-box is of cast iron and extends 
across the whole width of the engine frame between two curTod 
gaides. These are mode of flanged steel plates J in. thick, and are 
bolted to the main frames of the engine. Brasses for the two 
journals are fitted at the ends of the cast-iron axle-box. Under the 
axle and within a frame attached to the curved guides are two spiral 



Fig. 146.— WorBdell'a Radial Axle-box. 

springs 3^ ins. outside diameter which are coiled right and left 
round a rod 1^ in. diameter attached to the axle-box. As the axle- 
box slides laterally in the gaides the spring on one side or the other 
is comprosaed. The movement of the box in either direction is 
limited to U ini. 

The radial axle-boxes designed by Mr. T. W. Worsdell (fig. 146) 
and used on the Great Eastern and North-Eastern Railways have 
stays, fitted to the guides, which carry an elliptical check-spring of 
four plates on eacti side. This acts very well and with perfect . 
freedom. The spring is compressed against projections on the stay 
■carrying it by pins attached to the axle-box and bearing against the 
buckle. The trailing Bprings through which the weight is traus- 
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Fig. 147. — Centres for Radial Axle-box. 
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initted to the axle-box have pins under the buckles which rest oi> 
a case-hardened table which slides on the top of the box. 

Among the many objections to the use of the radial axle-box is 
the circumstance that it adds to the weight not carried by springs. 
But during the last few years nearly all the principal railways in 
Enorland have had locomotives built with these axle-boxes. 

Baldry*s rule for finding the centre from which to strike the 
curve of a radial axle-box is as follows : — 



X 



-i'-'^ 



Where, as indicated in dg. 147, a; == radius of the radial axle-box, 
a » distance in feet between centres of trailing- and radial-axles 
pita ^ that between centres of trailing- and driving-axles, and 
b = ^, the distance in feet between the driving and trailing coupled 
wheels. 

Take, as an example, one of the radial bogie tank engines of the 
London and South- Western Railway. The distance between the 
centres of the driving and trailing coupled wheels is 8 ft. 6 ins., and 
that between the centres of the trailing- and radial-axles is 7 ft. 6 ins^ 

Hence, sc = J j 1 1 -75 - ^^^ I = 5-1064 ft.— say, 5 ft. 1 in. 

The point, c, from which to strike the curve of a radial axle-box, 
according to the above rule, may be found geometrically by the 
method shown in fig. 147. The distance, b, is set off at right angles 
to a, and the hypothenuse is bisected by a perpendicular cutting 
off a portion of the base equal to the required radius. The correct- 
ness of the result is exhibited in the diagrammatic plan at the lower 
part of the figure. The tangent to the curve oi the axle-box at the 
point A — that is, the direction of the axle when its centre reaches 
this point — is seen to meet the centre line of the rigid wheel-base at 
a point O which is the centre of the circular arc passing through 
A B — that is, of the curved path which is being traversed. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BOILERS. 

GoNTliNTS. — General Construction a!ad Desnrn — The Use of Steel in Boiler 
Construction— Specification of Boiler Plate — Outside Firebox Shells — 
Boiler Barrel — Strength of Boiler Barrels — Latemal Firebox — Staying of 
Back Plate and Smokeboz Tube Plate — ^Fastening between Firebox Tube 
Plate and Barrel — ^Firebox Stavs — Staying Boof of Firebox — Bivettinff — 
Tubes — ^draulic Testing of Boilers — ^French Type of Boiler with ^^o 
Barrels — Cleading. 

General Oonstniction and Design. — Though the locomotive boiler 
has not changed very much in appearance, it has of late years 
undergone great improvement, both in design and in the method 
of construction. T^he boiler of the present day has an inside firebox 
of rectangular section — both horizontally and vertically — the out- 
dde box or shell being similar in shape, except that the top is 
nearly always semi-^drcular. The barrel is cylindrical, with tubes 
extending from the firebox to the smokebox or front tube plate. 
The general practice is to use mild steel of boiler plate quality for 
the shell plates, although plates of best Yorkshire iron quality are 
still largely used. The firebox— or, as it is more generally called, 
the inside firebox — is of copper; although steel has occasionally 
been tried, with only fair results in Great Britain. 

There are many points to consider in designing a locomotive 
boiler, as space and weight particularly are limited. The weight 
has to be distributed in such a way that one pair of wheels does not 
carry more than a certain limited weight', few locomotives running 
having mor^ thati 1^ tonn on any one pair of wheels. 

The next point for consideration is the construction and loading 
gauge for the particular railway for which the locomotive is 
required. The width seldom exceeds 9 ft. 6 ins. ; the top of the 
chimney and cab must not be more than 13 ft. 6 ins. above the rail 
level; and the total length of the boiler must be such that the 
wheel base may be adapted for travelling round the sharpest curves 
on the line for which it is specially designed. 

The design, workmanship, and material of a locomotive boiler 
must be of the very best ; and allowance must be made over all 
rules of safety for wear and tear, which are very great owing to 
the peculiar conditions under which a locomotive boiler has to 
work. 

13 
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In designing a boiler for a locomotive it is first necessary to know 
the size of the cylinders, and then the amount of heating surface 
and grate area necessary to supply steam uniformly and economi- 
cally can be decided. In British practice, however, these relations 
are frequently neglected. The dimensions of the engine cylinders 
are first determined by the process described in Chapter iv., p. 84. 
Knowing the size of the cylinders, the heating sur&ce should be 
determined ; and from these particulars the boiler can be designed. 
The relation of heating surface to cylinder capacity is discussed on 
p. 87. It is difficult to establish a fixed ratio of grate area to 
cylinder capacity. A proportion sometimes recommended is 1 sq. 
in. of grate area to 4 cubic ins. of cylinder capacity. 

The following are some examples of modern practice in English 
and American locomotives :- 

TABLE XIII. — Grate Area and Cylinder Capacity. 



« 






Batio. 


DeBlgnation of Locomotive. 


Cylinder cap- 
acity. 


Orate area. 


1 

London and Sonth- Western Railway, • 

>f •> >i 
Great Eastern Railway, . . 

North-Eastem „ 

Great Northern „ .... 

Baldwin Looomotives, 

»» »♦ .... 
Pennsylvama RailMray, . 


1 




Cub. ins.' 
3 6 
3 25 
4-72 
5 

6-674 
2*68 
4 
3-66 


8q. ins. 



From these particulars it will be seen that there is no uniformity 
in the construction of recent locomotive boilers. Each country 
follows its own custom, and each engineer adheres to his habits. 
Slow changes are, neverUieless, taking place. Thus the use of 
mild steel has a tendency to become general in the construction of 
locomotive boilers ; ri vetting by means f hydraulib machines has 
come practically into general use ; but, on th6 European continent, 
copper still continues to be used for fireboxes, contrary to the 
practice in the United States and Cabada, where steel only is em- 
ployed ; iron and steel tubes also are being substituted for brass 
tubes. 

Fig. 148 is a vertical section of a locomotive boiler, and fig. 149 is 
a plan, partly in section, of the same. A is the firebox, B is the 
barrel, C, the tubes — one at the top and one at the bottom only 
being shown — connecting the firebox, A, and the smokebox, D. 
E is the dome, F the foundation ring between the inside and outside 
fireboxes, G the firehole ring, and J the roof bars. From this a 
general idea can be obtained of the outline of a boiler. 
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The barrel of tliiB boiler is composed of two pl&tes witli butt joint, 
and solid rolled steel ring shrank on and double rivetted, as shown 




-^^ 



Fig. Ifi2. Fig. 151. 

Debula of Rivetted Joints ii 



Locomotive Boilers, 



in fig. 150. The back plate of the outer firebox shell is flanged 
and double rivetted, as shown in fig. 151, to the wrapper or top 



Fig. 1G4. 

Details of Rivetted Joints ii 



Fig. ISO. 
Locomotive Boilers. 



plate in the outer firebox shell. Thia plate is in one piece, and is 
double rivetted to the first length of barrel plate (fig. 152), and to 
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the throat plate, which is also flanged and doable rivetted to the 
barrel plat«, aa seen in fig. 103. The front or amokeboz tube plate 
is flanged and rivetted to a solid rolled steel angle ringi shrunk on 
and rivetted to the second length of barrel plate. This joint is 
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Fig. 15G.— Belpair« Type of Firebox. 

shown in detail in fig. 164. The roof bars are of cast steel girder 
section attached to the roof of the inside firebox by screwed bolta, 
and hung from the roof of the outside firebor by sling stays, K K, 
fig. 148, attached to angle irons. 
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l'b«r« iure two usaal waji of imaging the tube holea in the tube 
platea; one is to.disjioae tbem in vertical rows, as ahowu ia fig. 1&5; 
and the othec in ^Otizoat^ rows, as shown in Sg. 156. Some 
engineers prefer the former on the ground that the water caa circu- 
late mui;h better ; others prefer the latter as more tubes can be 




Fig 156.~Sraokeboic Tube PUto. 



arranged for, thua giving more heating surface. The prevailing 
tendency is to get as many tubes as possible into s boiler, and by 
so doing to give rise to continual trouble through the ]>oilers be- 
coming choked with dirt, particularly on lines where the water is 
bad. Another evil result from crowding the tube holea too close 
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together, and too close to the flange of the firebox tube plate, is the 
frequent cracking of the tube plates, some boilers requiring either 
half tube plates or new tube plates* ererj jear, oi^ at tbe> l^ast, OAoe 
in two years. The spaces between the tubes should never be less 
than f inch. 

The Use of Steel in Boiler ConBtruction. — The use of steel in the 
construction of locomotive boilers is being developed at the present 
time more and more. The principal reason that steel did not 
become generally used sooner, and that the lit*st experiments, 
several years ago, did not always give good results, is that the 
metal used in the construction of boilers did not possess the 
necessary qualifications of good boiler plate. A metal of too hard 
a quality and not sufficiently ductile, which could not be properly 
worked, was employed. 

Steel plates were formerly objected to on account of their want 
of homogeneity ; not only did the quality of plates vary one from 
another, but there was also a difference in various parts of the same 
plate. These difficulties have now disappeared; we can obtain 
steel plates perfectly homogeneous. 

The steel employed at the present time in the construction of 
boilers is a soft homogeneous metal somewhat similar to iron, 
bearing the name of ingot iron or mild steel. Its tensile strength 
is, on an average, 26 tons per square inch, with an elongation of 
25 per cent, in 8 inches, or a resistance of about 18 per cent, greater 
than that of iron, with double the elongation. 

This steel is preferably made by the Siemens-Martin process, the 
furnaces in this case having a basic lining and the result being 
more certain than with the Bessemer process. Numerous experi- 
ments and much discussion amongst engineers and naval constructors 
in England, appear to show that mild steel suitable for boilers is 
obtained from ingots produced by the Siemens-Martin basic process 
even when the ingredients contain phosphorus and are not rela- 
tively of good quality. 

This metal cannot be tempered, but can be welded. It contains 
a maximum quantity of 15 per cent, carbon, and a minimum of 
10 per cent. ; it also contains a small quantity of manganese, which, 
in very small quantities, does no harm, but rather improves the 
quality of the steel. The proportions of sulphur, silica, and phos- 
phorus in mild steel for boilers should be very small, as these are 
dangerous for plates exposed to the fire. This metal is of a more 
homogeneous texture than iron,' on account of its mode of manu- 
facture ; iron having a fibrous texture and being occasionally 
laminated. Steel has the great advantage over iron of being 
equally strong length-wise and cross-wise. 

A second consideration that retarded the use of steel was the 
occurrence of accidents to steel plates in the working of them in 
forming them for the boiler. Numerous cracks were produced in 
these operations ; due, in the first instance, to the hardness of the 
metal ; and, secondly, because it had been treated in the same way 
as iron. 
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Steel requires to be dealt with in a special manner^ and the 
working of it ought to be effected according to certain essential 
rules, which have been learned only by experiment and by enquiry 
into the different circumstances which had. given rise to defects. 

The molecular condition of a steel plate is modified when con- 
siderable pressures are put upon it, either in a cold state or at 
a cherry-red heat, with the object of producing a change of form 
and imparting to it the actual shape desired. A kind of crushing 
effect takes place similar to that produced by hammering a plate. 
The resistance of the metal increases, but its ductility diminishes ; 
and the plate, under these conditions, becomes brittle and liable to 
cracks. A new molecular condition, indeed, is produced, quite 
different from the first, which can only be restored by annealing. 
It is, therefore, necessary when an important change of form is 
required to be made in a steel plate to heat it above a cherry-red, 
and then, after flanging, to anneal it and leave it to cool slowly. 
Under these conditions all fear of fractures after flanging is removed. 
When the flanging cannot be done by the hydraulic press — that is 
to say, rapidly and at a high temperature — it is necessary to proceed 
by successive heats ; and the work of flanging should be stopped 
when the plates come to a blue heat, otherwise cracks may appear 
after cooling. It is upon these principles that the back and saddle 
or throat plates of the outside firebox are worked, as well as those 
other parts of the boiler that have to undergo considerable change 
of form. 

The plates forming the boiler barrel and the wrapper plates or 
roof of the external firebox are usually bent cold to the proper 
form. 

It is also essential to u^e curves of as large a radius as possible 
in flanging the saddle or throat plate, and the back plate of the 
outside firebox where it unites with the wrapper plate, in order to 
avoid unequal tension on the metal. As to the cost of steel plates, 
it may be said that, compared with iron plates of best Yorkshire 
iron quality, it is only about one half 

Plates before being used in the manufacture of boilers are sub- 
m.tted to different tests for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
they fulfil certain conditions. 

The use of steel plates, as before remarked, is becoming general 
in England in the construction of locomotive boilers. In the United 
States and in Canada steel is exclusively used. In France steel 
boiler plates are employed by three or four of the most important 
railways, while the rest continue to use iron. In Russia the 
engineers seem to prefer iron plates for the construction of boilers 
for fear of serious accidents, which they consider mi^ht happen 
with steel plates in consequence of the severe cold in winter. We 
may remark, however, that this fear does not appear to be shared 
by Canadian engineers, who use steel exclusively for boilers, in a 
country where the winters are very severe. The temperature at 
the parallel where the Canadian Pacific Railway runs sometimes 
falls as low as 40* C. 
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Specification of Boiler Plate. — The material used for a locomotive 
boiler should possess great strength combined with the more essen* 
tial quality of ductility. The greater the product obtained by 
multiplying together the numbers respectively denoting the strength 
and the ductility — which properly represents the work that tlie 
metal can furnish by variation of form without breaking — the more 
the boiler will be capable of resisting the various strains to which 
it is subjected under the various conditions of working. 

The iron plates employed in boilers — generally of " best Yorkshire 
iron " — have a tensile strength of not less than 21 tons nor more 
than 24 tons per square inch, and are required to undergo an 
extension of not less than 10 per cent, in 10 inchoH ; while a piece 
must be capable of being bent cold through an angle of 160* without 
showing any signs of failure at the heel of the bend. The steel 
plates now so much used in the construction of boilers have a 
tensile strength varying between 25 tons to 29 tons per square inch, 
with an elongation of 25 per cent, in 8 inches. The following is a 
very good specification for mild steel boiler plates : — 



SPECIFICATION FOR STEEL BOILER PLATES. 

The plates to be made of the best mild steel and of the exact dimensions, 
both as regards form and thickness, as ^ven on the drawings or lists supplied. 

Quality. — The quality of the material to be that generally known as mild 
steel plate, and to oe free from silicon, sulphur, or phosphorus. The ultimate 
tensile strain that the plates will stand to be not less than 25 nor more than 
30 tons per square inch, and to have an extension of not less than 23 per cent, 
in 10 ins. Every plate to be tested. 

Manufacture. — All plates to be made in the most approved manner from 
ingots hammered on all sides, and when re-heated to be rolled truly to a 
uniform thickness. Both sides to be perfectly clean and free from pitting, 
roll-marks, scale, dirt, over-lappinff, or other defects. Each, plate to be taken 
from the rolls at a full red heat ana allowed to cool gradually on a flat surface. 
Each plate is to be sheared to the dimensions given, and in no case to be sent 
out before beins levelled sufficiently true for machining. All plates that are 
wavy or buckled, or in any way defective, will be rejected, and must be re- 
placed by the makers free of cost. The maker's name and date of manufacture 
must be legibly stamped on every plate and not nearer the edges than 9 ins. 

A sample or test plate at least 2 ft. square must be sent in by the contractor 
as a sample of what will be supplied in the plates to be made under this con- 
tract together with a complete analysis of the same. This test plate is to be 
i in. in thickness, and from it pieces will be taken for proving in the following 
manner. 

Test. — A piece 6 ins. long will be bent over cold until the ends meet each 
other closely, and no fracture or si^ of failure is to be observable in the heel 
of the heni. Pieces 3 ins. wide will also be taken and a {-in. hole punched 
through same, which shall stand beins drifted cold by taper drifts until it 
reaches 1^ ins. in diameter without tne edges fraying or showing signs of 
fracture. 

Samples or shearings from the plates must be tested in the presence of the 
company's locomotive superintendent or his inspector, on the premises of the 
contractor, whenever desired. 

Any question arising must be referred to the locomotive superintendent, 
whose opinion and decision are to be taken as final and binding. 
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Oatside Firebox Shells — In Great Britain the outside casings of 
fireboxes are generally of the Crampton type — i,e., they are iornied 
by the prolonging of the boiler barrel, as shown in ^g. 148. The 
fireboxes being always deep, the lower portion of this casing is 
made narrow enough transversely to be placed between the engine 
frames as seen in fig. 157. As a rule a single wrapper plate forms 
the sides and crown, and to it the back and throat plates are 
flanged. The throat plate is also flanged to the boiler barrel. 
These plates are generally single rivetted, but owing to the recent 
increased pressures employed, they are, on one or two of the rail- 
ways, double rivetted. This is a great improvement, not only on 
account of strength, but also because it altogether does away with 
auy leaking. 

In France, and other parts of the European continent, where 
there is a tendency to use firegrates of large area, and shallow fire- 
boxes, uniformity of practice is not so great. Some of the outside 
fireboxes are of the Crampton type, some of the Belpaire type, and 
some with the cylindrical crown raised above the barrel of the 
boiler. In all the locomotives with the Belpaire type of firebox 
(fig. 155) the sides of the wrapper plate are connected together 
above the firebox by means of iron stays. 

American engineers generally use firegrates of large area and 
shallow fireboxes, and they continue, except in some special cases, 
to design their boilers on the wagon top principle, which consists 
in uniting the wrapper plate of the outside firebox to the barrel of 
the boiler by means of a conically flanged saddle plate. This 
permits the super-elevating of the crown of the outside firebox, by 
which the steam space above the firebox is increased. At the lower 
part the firebox is made narrow transversely so as to pass between 
the engine frames. 

We also find some examples of boilers with fireboxes of the 
Crampton type, also some examples of the Belpaire type — notably 
upon some express engines on the Pennsylvania Bailway. 
Generally the outside firebox is made with two plates forming the 
sides, united by a plate forming the crown. This system has 
advantages — particularly in repair — as the wrapper plate need not, 
as when made in one piece, be cross cut when new sides are required. 

Boiler Barrel. — In Great Britain the internal diameter of the 
boiler barrel is generally 4 ft. 2 ins. ; this has been increased to 
4 ft. 3 ins. in the locomotives of the London and South-Western 
Bailway; in the compound locomotives, with single driving-wheels, 
of the North-Eastem Bailway ; in the compound goods locomotives 
of the Great Eastern Bailway ; and those of the Caledonian Bail- 
way. The boilers of some express locomotives of the London and 
South- Western Bailway, built some years ago, are 4 ft. 5 ins. in 
internal diameter. The tubes are short compared with the lengths 
adopted in Continental and American practice. The majority of 
the boilers are, however, formed of three lengths of barrel plates ; 
but the new locomotives of the London and South- Western Bailway 
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Fig. 157. — Firebox. 
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(fig. 148), thom of th« London, Chatham, uid Dover Railway, and 
those of the CaledonUn Bailvra; are constructed with two lengths 
of barrel platen only. 

The boiler barrel is sometimes arranged in telescopic form, the 
largest diameter being adjacent to the firebox. In one or two types 
of Oonttnental locomotives this Birangement bas been modified by 
tbe placing of the largest diameter in front next tie smokebox. 
It is claimed that in this way tbe capacity of tbe boiler is consider- 
ably increased. Other enj^en^, where the barrel is made in three 
leugtbs, make the front and back lengths of tbe same diameter, 
with a larger or smaller diameter to the middle length. Ag&in, 
other engineers, in order to avoid projectiouii in tbe barrel on 
accoant of the difibrent^ in diamtitel', give the several lengths tbe 
same diameter, connecting tbem by means of butt rings fixed 
externally (fig. 148), and even internally and externally, some of 
these being single and some double rivetted. The several lengths 
of boiler barret when secared together by means of lap joints, are 
generally single rivetted, though in some instances here also double 
ri vetting is used. 

The longitudinal seams of the boiler barrel are generally arranged 
80 as to place them above tbe water level of the boiler, in order to 
avoid the corrosion which often occurs at the joints of tbe plates. 
These longitudinal seams are made in 
two ways, either by a lap joint, or by 
butt straps inside and outside. This 
latter arrangement has been adopted to 
a great extent, particularly in Great 
Britain. It has tbe advantage of ensur- 
ing that the boiler barrel shall be per- 
fectly cylindrical throughout its entire 
length, thus avoiding oblique strains on 
the rivets. 

Another method adopted consists in 
using a double butt strip and four rows 
of rivets. On the Continent and in 
the United States the same method is 
employed ; but the rivets in the outer ( ' 
rows are then arranged further apart 
than in the inner row, so as lo diminish 
as little as possible the resistance of tbe 
plates. Also, since the central rows of 
rivets alone take the external butt 
Strips, this arrangement of the rivets 
permits of access being obtained for tbe 
caulking of the external joints. 

The dome is generally attached to the 
boiler barrel . by means of a flanged 
base rivetted to it in tbe manner shown in fig. 15S. The hole 
communicating with the boiler is reduced to the dimensions 
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and Boiler Barrel. 
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necessary for the passage of a man, and an internal strip rivetted to 
the plate compensates for the weakness produced bj this opening. 
On one of the American railways the barrel plate is flanged upwards 
around the dome hole, and tlie dome is secured bj rivetting to the 
flange in question. 

Strength of BoQer Barrels. —By the ordinary rules for the strength 
of thin cylinders, we have : — 

"PDp for t!ie load on a strip of boiler barrel of width p 

and TDp^ 2/t (p-d) for the tearing strength of the 

plates in both single and double 
rivetted joints. /= safe working 
tensional strength of plates. 

= 4'P '7^b/ the shearing strength of rivets in 

double rivetted lap joints ; here 

«int?le shear ^ / = safe working shearing 

Tangle snear,^ strength of rivets. 

= 2d' '785/ for the shearing strength of rivets 

in single rivetted lap joints. 

= icP '785/ I '75 for the shearing strength of rivets 

in double rivetted joints tvith 
*T\ \,] ^ I inside and outside butt strips. 

x^ouDie siiear,^ ^grfs 785/175 for the shearing strength of rivets 

in single rivetted joints tmth 
inside and outside buU strips. 

In the foregoing 

P = boiler ])ressure in lbs. per square inch. 

D =: internal boiler diameter. 

p = pitch or distance between the rivet centres parallel 

to the edge of the plate. 
£^= rivet diameter after rivetting. 
/= stress. 
t — thickness of plates. 

In a common form of doublo-ri vetted joint (fig. 154) for ^^ in. 
-steel plates with iron rivets of \i in. diameter and double-butt 
strips, the pitch of the riyet is 2} ins., the distance between the 
pitch lines and between these and the edges of the plate is H ins., 
And the slant distance between the rivet centres is 1|- ins. This 
joint is for a barrel with an internal diameter of 52 ins. and a steam 
jpressure of 175 lbs. per square inch. In this case 

^ PDo 52x175x21 ,,.^^,^ . , ,v 

/= - , '^ - = r — ^ — >o«--;^ = 11>*^7 lbs. or 5 tons (nearly) 
2t{p^d) 2x^x(2l-}J) for the plate stress. ^ 
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If the breaking strength of the plates is 28 tons, 

28 
then -— =s 5*6 factor of safety, 

If the breaking strength of iron rivets be taken at 20 tons, 

20 
th en Q. ~ ~ ^ *^ factor of safety. 

In locomotive boilers the workmanship is good, whilst the in- 
spection is, or ought to be, most strict. The close pitch of rivets, 
rendered necessary by the high steam pressure, reduces, however, 
the strength of the joint considerably. With the high pressures 
now in use it is of course desirable to reduce the pitch of rivets as 
much as possible in order to ensure steam tightness and to reduce 
caulking \ but the values of the stress as determined above should 
not be exceeded. 

These formulse give the safe working stress on the metal at the 
moment when the boiler leaves the works new, and takes ' no 
account of the probable diminution in the thickness of the boiler 
plate dae to corrosion and causes tending to the wasting of the 
plate. 

This ought to be allowed for in the calculation; and a fair 
estimate is to sup|x>se one-sixteenth of an inch diminution in the 
thickness of the plate due to the circumstances indicated. The 
formula would then be as follows : — 

P = safe working load = — ^ ^ ^ x coefficient. 

Where the coefficient depends upon the form of rivetted joint 
employed, and the value of /"depends on the kind and quality of 
the material used. 

Internal Firebox. — This nearly always has the form of a parallel- 
epiped and, as before remarked, is, on the European Continent, 
usually made of copper. The two sides and crown are generally 
made of a single plate (fig. 157) except in the case of certain engines 
with large grates of the Belpaire type, where the crown is formed 
by a single plate rivetted to the plates forming the sides. The 
thickness of the firebox plates varies between \ in. and | in. The 
thickness of the firebox tube plate varies between \ in. and I in. 
Experiment has proved that it is an advantage to have the fire- 
box tube plate as thin as possible. This is a point which is 
frequently overlooked, the plates being sometimes made excessively 
thick with a view to compensating for the weakness due to the holes 
drilled in them. When this is the case great trouble is experienced 
through the tubes leaking. 
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The tube and back plate are flanged and are Recured to the wrapper 
plate forming the orown and sides by lap joints, single rivected. 
The rivets are generally of iron, but a few railways use steel, and 
one or two use copper, rivets. The rivet holes are drilled, and the 
diameter varies between -J-j- in. and 1 in., with a pitch of from 1|- ins. 
to 2f ins. There appears at the present time to be great difficulty 
in getting copper suitable for locomotive fireboxes ; the material at 
present supplied being too soft and, perhaps, too pure owing to the 
demand of the electrician for pure copper and to some consulting 
engineers specifying the copper ordered by them to be almost pure— 
viz., 99 '5 per cent, of copper. To obtain this result almost all the 
arsenic has to be eliminated, with the result that while the copper 
may be toughened It is iilso very tnuch softened. There is not the 
least donbt that fireboxes made from copper manufactured fifteen 
and twenty years ago are in better condition than fireboxes made 
from copper manufactured only four or five years ago. The diffi- 
culty for the engineer is to specify what is actually required. 
Below are given the results of a few tests — ^taken from a great 
number — made to enable a satisfactory decision on this point to be 
arrived at. But a perfectly satisfactory conclusion was found 
difficult to obtain. If copper containing from 0'3 per cent, to 0*5 
per cent, of arsenic were used for fireboxes it would no doubt be 
found to add considerably to their life as compared with the life of 
fireboxes made from a purer and necessarily softer quality of copper. 
Some fireboxes have been made with the amounts of arsenic above 
mentioned, but what exactly is the best hardening ingredient to 
add to copper so as to reduce corrosion and abrasion to a mininium 
has yet to be determined. 

TABLE XIV.— Tests op Copper Plates taken prom 

Worn-out Fireboxes. 



Breaking Strain. 


Extension. 
Per cent, 
in 2 Ins. 


Arsenic. 


Tons per aq. 


m. 


Per cent. 


1417 




45 


•184 


14-48 




50-0 


•133 


13-75 




58-0 


•726 


14^34 




51-0 


•347 


13-76 




46 


•026 


14-49 




36-0 


•030 



Mileage. 



369-208 
262-437 
396^210 
160-807 
368134 
369-208 



The following is a typical specification for copper firebox plates : — 

SPECIFICATION OF COPPER FIREBOX PLATES. 

The copper is to be of the very best quality manufactured, and of the exact 
dimensions, both as regards form and thickness, as given on the drawings or 
lists supplied. 
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The copper plates are to be properly annealed, and a piece taken from each 
plate most stand the following tests, viz. : — 

The ultimate tensile strain to be not less than 14 tons per square inch, with 
an elongation of not less than 40 per cent, in 2 ins. 

A piece 6 ins. Ions is also to oe bent double when cold, without showing 
signs of fracture at the heel of the bend. 

Any question arisinp^ must be referred to the locomotive superintendent, 
whose opinion and decision are to be taken as final and binding. 

The exclusive use of steel for fireboxes by American engineers 
has already been adverted to. It is mild steel having (as before 
stated) a tensile strain of from 22*5 to 28*5 tons per square inch, 
with an extension of not less than 25 per cent, in 8 ins. The sides 
and crown are always formed of separate plates ri vetted together. 
The steel plates are always thin, the thickness varying from j^ ^^* 
and f in. for flanged plates and ^ in. to j^ in. for the sides. The 
tube plate is ^ in. thick, and the flanged corners are made with 
as large a radius as possible. 

American engineers prefer steel fireboxes; firstly, because, by 
employing the same metal for both the inside and outside fireboxes, 
the difference in the expansion of two different metals is avoided ; 
and secondly, because by the same means galvanic action and, con- 
sequently, corrosion of the plates is prevented. 

In addition to these advantages, the thinness of the plates faci- 
litates the transmission of heat through to the water, and the 
plates yield easily between the stays, and without rupture, to the 
inevitable difference of expansion due to the high temperature of 
the firebox. 

Again, they state that the weight of the firebox is less and the 
price much below that of a copper firebox. It is only after having 
experimented successively with copper and iron that American 
engineers have arrived at using steel exclusively for locomotive 
fireboxes. 

Experiments have been made for some time past in Europe with 
the object of using steel for fireboxes, but the experiments have 
been far from favourable compared with the good results obtained 
in the United States. Among these have been those made upon 
the Great Southern and Western Railway of Ireland with English 
and American steel plates, on the North London Railway, the 
Great Eastern Railway, and on the London and North- Western 
Railway, and those made in France by the Compagnie de Nord. 
We may say that these different trials have, with one or two excep- 
tions, tended to the abandonment of steel for fireboxes in Europe. 

It is difficult to believe at the present time that these bad results 
could arise from the quality of the plates being inferior to that of 
American plates, since the Canadian Pacific Company, which uses 
steel fireboxes alone, imported its steel plates from Scotland ; and 
the plates fulfilled all the necessary conditions. The difficulty may 
have arisen from the fact that at the time the trials were made, 
steel of too hard a quality and not sufficiently homogeneous was 
used, and possibly plates of too great a thickness, contrary to 

14 
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American practice. Perhaps also the stays which tie the firehox 
to the outer shell were placed too close together and did not permit 
of sufficient expansion ot the plates. The quality of the water must 
also be taken into account, for very impure water greatly diminishes 
the transfuission of heat through the firebox plates, and may thus 
promote overheating of the metal, which renders it brittle. 

The American locomotive boilers, it may be added, are washed 
out with hot water. 




Fig. 159.--Steel Firebox. 

P^ The American practice shows that to obtain good results with 
steel fireboxes, thin plates are necessary. It is therefore to be 
feared that under these conditions they would not last very long, 
and that it would be necessary to replace fireboxes after a very 
short mileage. This, from an economical point of view, would he 
yery inconvenient. 

It is rather difficult to state exactly the life of steel fireboxes 
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in the United States ; their renewal appears to be verj frequent, 
and it is not unconimon to see old fireboxes that hare been taken 
out showing numerous cracks that had been patched. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company has in use several loco- 
motives with steel fireboxes (fig. 159), one of which has been in 
use since 1889. They appear to have given generally good results. 
The plates are ^ in. thick, the tube plate being ^ in. thick. These 
fireboxes are stayed with steel stays on Mr. Park's system, of 
which an account is given further on. 

Ten steel fireboxes were also tried about four years ago by the 
Oompagnie de Paris, Lyons et Marseilles, of France, but the results 
of this experiment are not known. The steel for these fireboxes 
were to resist a maximum tensile stress of 25*4 tons per square 
inch, with a minimum extension of 25 per cent, in 8 ins. 

In the American locomotives built by Mr. Strong the external 
firebox is formed of two cylindrical parts joined together laterally. 
In the interior of each of them is a cylindrical firebox of corrugated 
«teel of 3 ft. 6 ins. internal diameter and ^ in. thick. These two 
fireboxes are united by means of a flanged plate in the combustion 
chamber, also formed of corrugated steel plate, and terminated by 
a tube plate carrying the boiler tubes. These boilers were worked 
at 175 lbs. per square inch. In another design proposed by 
Mr. Strong the two cylindrical parts which form the firebox are 
superposed, instead of being connected laterally. The lower part, 
of corrugated steel plate, contains the firegrate ; and the upper fire- 
box, also of corrugated steel, serves for a combustion chamber; at 
the extremity of this second chamber the tubes of the boiler are 
fixed. This second design is similar to that which Mr. Webb 
Applied to the boilers of some locomotives on the London and 
North-Western Railway. 

Staying of Back Plate and Smokebox Tube Plate.— There is very 
little uniformity in the method of staying the front tube plate, and 
the back plate of the outside firebox, in English locomotive boilers. 
Tiie method generally used is that of longitudinal stays (figs. 148, 
156, and 157) tying together the two plates, and attached to them 
by screwing the stays into the back plate, and having inside and 
outside nuts at the front tube plate. This is the system on the 
London and South- Western Railway with a working pressure of 
175 lbs. per square inch ; on the Korth-£astern Railway, compound, 
175 lbs. per square inch ; Great Eastern Railway, compound goods 
engine, 180 lbs. per square inch ; London and North- Western Rail' 
way, 175 lbs. per square inch; and Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, 160 lbs. per square inch. 

On the Taff Vale Railway, with a working pressure of 160 lbs. 
per square inch, the front tube plate is stayed by means of stay 
rods to the centre length of the boiler barrel, and the back plate of 
outside firebox is also stayed by means of tie-rods to the rear 
length of the boiler barrel. On the South-Eastern Railway the 
two plates are stayed by gusset stays, fastened by means of angle 
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irons on one side to the stay plates, and on the other to the cylin* 
drical plates next to the boiler barrel. On the London and North- 
western Railway the boilers are sometimes stayed by using gusset 
stays for the front tube plate, and longitudinal stays fixed to the 
outer firebox back plate. On the London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway the front tube plate is stayed by means of tie-rods 
to the first length of the boiler barrel, and the back plate is stayed by 
means of screwed stays to the roof bars which support the crown 
of the firebox. Both in the United States and Canada the outer 
fireboxes are generally made with a wagon top ; and the system of 
staying usually adopted consists in fastening, by means of tie-rods^ 
the front tube plate to the first length of boiler barrel, and the back 
plate to the conical portion of the barrel of the boiler, similarly to 
the method adopted on the Tafi* Yale Railway. As an exception, 
on the locomotives of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the back plate 
of the outside firebox is stayed by means of tie rods to the conical 
portion of the boiler barrel, but the front tube plate is fastened to 
the first length of boiler barrel by means of gusset stays, as in the 
locomotives of the South-Eastem Railway. 

On the European Continent these different systems of staying do 
not appear to be now applied. Tie-rods are no longer used, except 
between the back plate and first length of the boiler barrel, but the 
two plates in front and behind are stiffened by tee irons, or angle 
irons holding a stiffening rib rivetted to these plates. The barrel 
of the boiler performs in these cases the function of a tie-rod. 

In the case of the super-elevated exterior fireboxes, or fireboxes 
on the Belp^ire system— which are very much used on the Con- 
tinent — the angle irons of the back ])late are fastened in addition 
(as shown in fig. 155) by means of tie-rods, and the back plate is 
stayed to the first length of the boiler baiTel. 

Fastening between Firebox Tube Plate and Barrel — The fastening 
between the firebox tube plate and boiler is generally effected by 
means of stays screwed through the tube plate into a bracket 
rivetted to the first length of the boiler barrel, M (fig. 148). Care 
should be taken to give these stays sufficient length between the 
points of attachment to permit of the expansion of the firebox 
laterally. Some exceptions to this practice occur, however, in 
English locomotives. It is generally found, when boilers come 
into the shops for repairs, that all these stays are broken, showing 
that they are of very little good. They also tend to impede the 
proper circulation of the water where it is of the utmost import- 
ance that it should take place freely. In experiments made with 
boilers running without these stays no difficulties have arisen. 

Firebox Stays. — The vertical sides of the outside and inside fire- 
boxes are fastened together by means of copper stays screwed into 
the two plates and rivetted externally and internally. The distance 
apart from centre to centre of these stays is varied according to the 
pressure of the steam. 

On the Continent, with the object of notifying the breaking of 



these stays, they are drilled through the centre with & hole -^ io. 
to } in. in diameter. This hole remains open either in the inside of 
the fireboic — which is the most usual— or the outer casing. This 
system is almost universal on the Continent, and is beginning to be 
adopted in the United States. It is little used in Oreat Britain, 
but has been tried on some of the locomotives of the London and 
North-Westem Railway. 

In consequence of the hi^h temperature which exists in the fire- 
box, especially near the sur&ce of tlie fuel, the heads of the rivetied 
stays are burnt off rapidly, thas diminishing in a great degree their 
strength. 

The late Mr. Park, locomotive engineer of tJie Korth London 
Rftilway, adopted a form of stay (fig. 160) which was screwed into 



Fig. 160.— Firebox St*ya, 

the two plates, but in which rivetting was done away with. The 
tightening agaiDst the plates in this case was obtained by means of 
a hole drilled at each end in the centre of the stay, which was 
enlarged after the stay was fixed by means of a conical drift ; 
completo tightness was thus obtained, and tlie rivetted heads were 
avoided. This form of stay is not now much used. It should be 
remembered that too great a transverse resistance should not be 
allowed to these stays, which should yield to the expansion of the 

The distance apart averages about 4 ins. ; in boilers with higher 
pressures it is 3^ inx. and 3| ins. The diameter of the stays varies 
between ^ in. and 1^ ins., and the pitch of the thread is 11, 12, s^ 
14 threads per inch. 

In America the practice is the same, with the difierence that 
iron or steel is employed instead of copper. 
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Owing to the trouble, danger, and expense occasioned by the 
frequent breakage of copper and other stiays used in locomotive 
fireboxes, a flexible stay has been designed by Messrs. Stone ^ Co. 
This is shown in fig. 161. It is represented that these stays will 





Fig. 161.— Firebox SUy. 

stand thirty times as many strains as the ordinary stay, and where 
they have been tried they have given very good results. 

Taking i = thickness of the plate in sixteenths of an inch. 

S » the area of surface supported by one stay in square 

inches. 
P = working pressure in lbs. per square inch. 
C = a constant, with stajis screwed into the stays and 
ri vetted over, 
= 60, when the plates have water on one side and fire 

on the other, and 
= 36, when the plates have steam on one side and fire 
on the other. 



Then 



and 



C + (t + 1)2 
^ S - 6 • 



Unwin gives the following rules for proportions of stays : — 
D = distance apart of the stays, 
d s= gross diameter outside the thread. 
d^ s diameter at bottom of screw thread. 
t s thickness of plate. 
p Si steam pressure. 

XX 91 < ^ 

D - for copper plates, and 

J p 



and 



while 



= — ^_ for iron or steel plates, 
kj p 

rfj = 0*016 D tj^ for copper stays, 
rf^ » 0-119 D J p for iron stays; 
d = 0-0177 D Jp + 0-055 for copper 
d =00132 D Jp-i- 0055 for iron. 
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Staying Roof of Firebox. — The system of longitudinal roof bars or 
bearers is the one most generally used in Great Britain. These 
have, during the last few years, been made of oast steel, which 
material gives them great strens^th with diminished weight. They 
have a girder section, thus — X, as illustrated in fig. 162. The 
London and South- Western Bail way, Korth-Eastem Railway, and 
the Great Eastern Railway have used them extensively. These 
roof bars, which rest at their extremities on the tube plate and back 
plate of the firebox, are attached to the roof of the firebox by means 
of screwed bolts 1 in. in diameter, placed about 4 inches from centre 
to centre, and screwed into bosses on the roof bars about 2 ins. in 
diameter. The space between the bosses allows for the circulation 
of the water on the roof of the firebox. The roof bars are stayed 
to angle irons fixed on the wrapper plate of the outside firebox by 
means of links (figs. 148, 157) with elongated holes which allow for 
the expansion of the firebox. 

Roof stays somewhat differently arranged, but substantially the 
same in principle, are used on the London and North- Western 
Railway, the Midland Railway, and the London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railway. 

Another method of staying the firebox roof is by vertical stays. 
On the locomotives of the South- Eastern Railway, vertical stays are 
rivetted to the outside firebox and fixed by means of rivets to the 
roof of the firebox. On the Caledonian Railway the roof of the 
firebox is also supported by vertical stays, but these stays are 
fastened in series of threes in the longitudinal direction of the 
external firebox. On the Tafi* Vale Railway the roof of the firebox 
is supported by vertical stays rivetted to the cylindrical casing 
plate and fixed by means of bolts to the firebox roof. The two 
first rows of stays next the tube plate are fixed by an arrangement 
of cotters leaving a play of -^ in., which allows for the vertical 
expansion of the firebox on the side next the tube plate. 

In America both methods of staying the firebox — viz., by means 
of roof bars and by means of vertical stays— are in use. But when 
roof bars are employed they are generally placed transversely to 
the firebox and are suspended by means of brackets rivetted to the 
wrapper plates. Of late years, owing to fireboxes of great size 
becoming general and to the roof bars consequently becoming more 
and more complicated, the use of vertical stays has increased in a 
very marked manner. These stays are generally rivetted to the 
wrapper plate and to the roof of th^ firebox. 

On the European Continent the tendency is towards the same 
practice, owing to the increase in the dimensions of the firegrate 
added to the use of inferior qualities of coal ; also to the more 
extended adoption of the Belpaire type of firebox. With very 
large fireboxes the use of roof bars, even placed transversely, 
presents certain difficulties; and the use of vertical stays for the 
firebox roof is consequently spreading. 

All locomotives with Belpaire fireboxes (fig. 155) have the roof 
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of the firebox supported by vertical stays screwed and bolted to 
both plates. This method of applying vertical stays to a certain 
extent impedes the expansion of the firebox, especially in the 
case of the stays placed near the back plate and the tube plate. 
Considerable pressure, when expansion takes place, is exerted on 
these plates, which will tend to make the tube holes oval, causing 
leaky tubes and frequently resulting in cracked tube plates. To 
avoid these defects some engineers employ in the Idst transverse 
rows of st-ays an articulated system, which facilitates the expansion 
of the firebox. 

Staying the roof of fireboxes, whether by roof bars or by vertical 
stays necessitates a very considerable weight of material, as well 
as being also costly. It also makes it ditlicult to clean the roof 
of the firebox and to remove the scale deposited there. On this 
account a system of firebox roof not requiring any stays has been 
much sought after. Cylindrical fireboxes have been already men- 
tioned; and on one of the French Railways a firebox with a 
cylindrical copper roof ri vetted to the side plates has been tried ; 
on another French Railway a firebox roof made in corrugated iron 
on Fox's system and ri vetted to the copper side plates of the fire- 
box has also been tried. 

Rlvetting. — In a boiler the rivetted joints are the weakest places, 
the strength at those parts being always less than that of the solid 
plate, on account of the rivet holes diminishing the resisting area. 
This diminution of resisting area it is necessary to render as small 
as possible. 

On the other hand, the pitch of the rivets should not be too great, 
so that the joint may be kept steam tight. It is also necessary to 
arrange the rivets, as far as possible, in such a manner that at the 
moment of rupture the tearing of the plate should take place at the 
same instant as the shearing of the rivets. It is necessary too that 
the pressure of the plate upon the lateral surface of the rivet should 
not be too great, so as to avoid the effort of flexure upon it, which 
would diminish its resistance to shearing. There should, therefore, 
be a relation between the section of the plate diminished by the 
rivet holes, the shearing surface of the rivets, and their lateral 
surface. 

A simple formula will enable us to determine the dimensions of 
the rivetted joints, if we know exactly the nett resistance of the 
plates after the holes have been ])unched, the resistance of the rivet 
to shearing, and the pressure that the latter can resist laterally 
without danger. Unfortunately, these three data are far from 
being exactly known. Numerous experiments have been made 
with the object of determining them, with the result that a certain 
amount of doubt still remains, and that the proportions of rivetted 
joints are far from being the same for all boilers. 

It is well known that punching iron or steel plates considerably 
alters the molecular condition of the metal for a distance of about 
an eighth of an inch round the rivet hole. The metal is crushed 
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at til at part and becomefi brittle, so that the normal resistance of 
the plate in the nett section punched, depends upon the spaces 
between the rivet holes. With short distances between them, the 
resistance of the nett section of the plate maj be greater than the 
normal resistance of the unpunched plate, but with less elasticity. 

In proj)ortion as the pitch of the rivets increases the resistance 
of the netc section diminishes, and with plates from ^^ in. to ^^ in. 
thick and a pitch of 2^ ins. to 2| ins., it would appear from certain 
experiments that the resistance due to punching would attain its 
minimum, and that in this case the resistance of the nett section of 
the plate would be for iron 20 per cent, less than that of the un- 
punched section, and for mild steel, about 25 per cent. 

Professor Kennedy, in his important researches upon rivetted 
joints, arrived at similar results for plates f in. thick. He repre- 
sents the variation per cent, of the resistance of the punched plate 
by the formula 

where R =: proportion of pitch to the diameter of rivets. Experi- 
ments have also led to the conclusion that the resistance varies with 
the thickness of the pUte. For plates f in. to 1 in. thick, the 
formula becomes 

Without entering into the details of these numerous experiments, 
we see how difficult it is to ascertain exactly the resistance of the 
plate after punching the rivet holes. 

In any case, the experiments upon rivetted joints show that the 
operation of drilling the plates does not appear to diminish, like 
punching, the strength of the nett section of the plate ; according 
to Professor Kennedy it would even increase it. 

Again, if, after a plate has been punched, we take away by drill- 
ing from -j^ in. to ^ in. round the hole, the resistance of the nett 
section of the plate becomes nearly the same as that of the un- 
punched plate. Also if, after punching, we anneal the plate, the 
normHl resistance is restored to the metal, and this is the usual 
way of overcoming the weakening of punched plates. 

We may, therefore, conclude from these facts that in the con- 
struction of boilers the punching of iron or steel plates should be 
forbidden, unless care be taken to anneal the plate after punching, 
or the plate be punched to a smaller diameter than that of the rivet 
and the holes afterwards enlarged by drilling out a ring of iron 
from j\ in. to |- in. 

Under these circumstances the molecular condition of the metal 
between the rivet holes will be in its normal state, and we could, 
without error, assume for this section a resistance equal to that of 
the metal not punched. The coefficient representing the ratio of 
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the strength of tlie joint to that of the actual plate, assuming the 
breaking strain to follow the line of least resistance, will therefore 
be represented by 

I - d 



where I = the pitch of the rivets, 

d = diameter of the rivets. 

The resistance of the rivets to shearing, whether in iron or steel, 
is always less than their tensile strength ; and experiments have 
demonstrated that this resistance to shearing per square inch was 
independent of the number of shearing sections. 

Certain engineers admit that the adhesion of the rivet head to 
the plate after ri vetting may increase the resistance to shearing 
and render it nearly equal to the tensile strength. It is possible, 
indeed, that by the present mode of rivetting with hydraulic 
rivetting machines we obtain a certain increase of resistance. The 
experiments of Professor Kennedy upon rivetted joints show a 
resistance to shearing varying from 70 per cent, to 85 per cent, of 
the tensile strength of the plate. These experiments appear to 
show that the shearing sur&ce of the rivets should be greater than 
the nett section of the plate left between the rivets. 

The lateral area of the rivets — the diameter x the thickness of 
the plate — has a very great influence upon the resistance to shearing. 
According to the experiments made, the pressure over this area 
should not exceed 41 tons per square inch for lap joints. For 
double rivetted butt joints this may be somewhat increased in 
consequence of the diminution of the shearing stress owing to the 
increase in the shearing surface. In fact, for double rivetting with 
rivets alternated or disposed in a zig-zag line, the same experiments 
have shown that the nett surface of the metal measured in the 
direction of the zig-zag should be from 30 per cent, to 35 per cent, 
greater than that measured in following the straight line, the object 
being to ensure the rupture following the zig-zag direction. 

The maximum pitch of the rivets in the case of double zig-zag 
rivetting appears to be about 3^ ins., and for single rivetting 21 ins. 

Machine rivetting is now almost everywhere replacing hand 
rivetting. Hydraulic rivetting machines, whether fixed or portable, 
are largely used at the present time, and give facilities for rivetting 
in the most inaccessible parts of the boiler, with accuracy and 
without noise ; and the work is done more economically and more 
rapidly. A pressure of 1500 lbs. per square inch is the pressure 
generally used in Tweddell's machines with a difierential accumu- 
lator. 

Mechanical rivetting will always give better results than hand 
work, especially in the construction of high-pressure boilers. The 
rivet fills the hole perfectly, whilst with hand rivetting this cannot 
be ensured. It must not, however, be forgotten that hydraulic 
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rivetting does not dispense with the necessity for accurate punching, 
drilling, and fitting of the plates. 

Steam rivetting machines are now seldom used. They are not 
economical on account of the condensation of the steam, and can 
only he adapted with the greatest difficulty, the graduation of the 
pressure on the rivet causing great complication. 

The pressure on the rivet during rivetting, which can be regulated 
by the accumulator, ranges between 25 tons and 50 tons, and is 
varied according to the thickness of the plate and diameter of the 
rivet. For plates |- in. thick and with 1 in. rivets, the pressure is 
generally 40 tons. Experience has shown that to obtain good 
rivetting the pressure should vary from 57 to 64 tons per square 
inch of the section of the rivet In view of the greater strength of 
steel plates and to avoid galvanic action, which might be set up by 
the contact of different metals, the use of steel rivets for steel 
boilers would appear to be the most advantageous course ; but the 
use of steel rivets demands certain precautions. Steel rivets require 
to be heated to a temperature of from HSO"* or 1650° Fahr. ; and if 
the heating be above or below this there would be a risk of their 
being injured, and some of them might be liable to fly off after 
cooling. The pressure on the rivet head should cease while it is 
still red — say about 1200° Fahr. — ^in the first place, because of the 
hardness of the metal, and secondly, because otherwise the crushing 
of the rivet head is to be feared. With steel rivets, therefore, the 
rivetting should be done with a smaller margin of temperature than 
for iron, and the operation should be performed more rapidly. 

The use of st^el rivets, indeed, necessitates the use of mechanical 
rivetting machines, which, with a greater and more regular pressure, 
combines more rapid work. 

It is these considerations which are the cause of steel rivets not 
having yet become general, although their use is gradually extend- 
ing. In any case the metal used should be very soft and ductile. 
Mild steel rivets are used by the London and North- Western Rail- 
way, the Great Western Railway, and the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway. 

Steel bars for rivets should have a tensile strength of not less 
than 26 tons, nor more than 30 tons, per square inch ; the elongation 
should not be less than 25 per cent, in 10 ins., and the contraction 
of area should not be less than 50 per cent. 

It is not necessary to refer to the different experiments made to 
substituting welding for rivetting. In spite of the numerous ad- 
vantages which this mode of manufacture may present, welding has 
been but little used for locomotive boilers. What will be the out- 
come of electric welding we are at present unable to say. 

We must not forget that hydraulic rivetting does not dispense 
with the precautions which are always necessary in the preparation 
of the plates; especially in punching or drilling the rivet holes, 
which should perfectly coincide before rivetting together. 

The use of a drift is always a bad substitute for good work* 
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With mechanical riyetting, caulking the rivet heads is unneces- 
sary, neither do the joints require caulking, if the plates ai e well 
chamfered they simply require fullering. It is a good thing when 
using steel plates to wash them with solution of sal ammoniac and 
water before the rivetting is done, so as to remove the scale and 
secure a perfect contact between the plates. As before stated, some 
engineers prefer the barrel to have a butt joint and butt strips 
instead of lap joints and inside cover plates ; the boiler can thus be 
made perfectly cylindrical, and, above all, oblique strains on the 
joints are avoided, which is liable to have the effect of loosening the 
rivets and tends to open the joint. 

Tubes. — The two arrangements of tubes — respectively with hori- 
zontal and vertical rows — are met with in different types of engines 
in Great Britain, on the Continent, and in the United States of 
America. It seems, however, that the arrangement in vertical rows 
is now becoming more general, especially in the case of high-pressure 
boilers. This is because it facilitates the circulation of the water 
and promotes the cleansing of the exterior surfaces of the tubes by 
allowing sediment to fall more easily to the bottom of the boiler. 

The distance between the tubes varies, as before stated, from | in. 
to I in. In order to facilitate the fixing of tubes or their with- 
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Fig 16.3.— lV)ilerTul)e Joints. 

drawal through the smokebox tube plate, it is the usual practice to 
have the holes in that plate drilled \ in. larger than the tubes and 
the holes in the firebox tube plate. The practice on the London 
and South- Western Railway and some of the railways on the Con- 
tinent is to bore the hole in the firebox tube plate \ in. smaller 
than the tube and \ in. smaller than the hole in the smokebox tube 
plate, and to employ no ferrules. In this case the joint is made on 
the inside of the tube plate, the tubes being simply expanded and 
the five or six bottom rows beaded over. This method of fixing 
the tubes is shown in fig. 163. The holes in the two tube plates in 
the engines of some of the Continental railways, instead of being 
cvliudrical, are drilled to a conical form with a taper of 1 in 40. 
This is said to facilitate the tightening of the tubes in the tube plate. 
The old system of drifting is now almost entirely done away with ; 
roller expanders of different kinds — but following on the lines of' 
the original Dudgeon tube expander — being always employed. 
Tubes are generally fitted with internal ferrules excepting in the 
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one or two instances already mentioned. These are usually placed 
only at the firebox end, but there are a few instances in which they 
are put at each end of the tube. 

In America, where inside ferrules are not utilised, it is usual to 
place between the tube and the tube plate a copper liner. Thid 
yields to the tube expanler and makes a tight joint For some 
years past tubes with internal wings or ** Serve " tubes have been 
tried in the boilers of English and French steam vessels ; the 
results, although not definitely conclusive, nevertheless appear to 
have been satisfactory as regards the production of steam. Similar 
trials have been made by some railway companies but there was 
not much increase in the steaming power of the engines. The 
cleaning of the tubes appears to have been more difficult and to 
have demanded more personal attention. 

The outside diameter of tubes varies between a minimum of 
l\ ins. and a maximum of 2 ins. ; the average and most general 
size is If ins. The thickness of the tubes varies according to the 
kind of metal used, but it is on an average about -09 in. 

In the manufacture of tubes, brass, copper, iron, and mild steel 
are respectively used. In America iron is practically the only 
metal employed, with the exception of a few cases where mild steel 
has been tried ; brass is a great deal used in Europe, although the 
use of iron and mild steel tubes is extending. In England mild 
steel is used by several railways. Although this metal is more 
economical than brass it has the defect that it is rather an inferior 
conductor of heat, and incrustations adhere more firmly to it than 
to brass. Some engineers, therefore, consider its use should depend 
upon the chemical composition of the feed water. Iron tubes also 
necessitate a more frequent washing out of the boilers, or that the 
feed water should be purified before being introduced. 

The brass used for tubes is generally composed of 70 per cent of 
copper and 30 per cent of spelter ; although this is sometimes made 
68 per cent, of copper and 32 per cent, of spelter. 

These tubes, before being used, are tested internally by hydraulic 
pressure to a specified pressure. After being annealed they are 
submitted to tests of flattening out, flanging, beating down, and 
drifting out, and the tubes should stand these tests without cracks 
or other defects. Iron or steel tubes are submitted to hvdraulic 
pressure both internally and externally. They are also submitted 
to tests of flattening, bending, flanging, and drifting out. 

Several engineers use iron and steel tubes pieced with copper or 
brass ends in order to avoid the difficulty of knaking the steel tubes 
tight by expanding them in a copper tube plate. This is a very 
good plan to adopt when a boiler is being re-tubed, and the tube 
boles in the copper tube plate are eularged — owing to frequent ex- 
panding — and the metal between the tube holes is thereby reduced. 

Locomotive boilers should be re-tubed at least once in every five 
years. 
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SPECIFICATION OF STEEL BOILER TUBES. 

The tubes to be lap- welded and to be manufactured of steel. The weld is to 
be perfectly sound and well finished, the ends are to be clean and square, and 
the surface free from defects. 

Each tube is to be of the exact dimensions stated on the tracing furnished 
.with the official order. 

Steel diameter gauges for sizes of ends wiU be supplied by the Company, 
and the tubes must be made to pass through these gauges a good fit. 

The tubes are to be supplied clean, free from rust inside and outside, and 
are not to be covered witn paint or any similar coating, and both ends are 
to be properly annealed before delivery. The maker's name is to be clearly 
stamped on tne outside of each tube. 

Each tube is to be capable of standing, without leakage, an internal pressure 
of 800 lbs. per square inch, and an external pressure of 250 lbs. per square inch. 

The contractor shall be required to proviae at his own expense an additional 
tube for each 100 ordered, to be selected by the company's inspector from the 
bulk, and to be tested in his presence by the contractor to the pressures above 
mentioned. 

Hydraulic Testing of Boilers.— In Great Britain the boilers of 
locomotives are tested — when they are new or when they have had 
considerable repairs done to them or the tubes renewed — by 
hydraulic pressure, generally to one and a half times the working 
pressure. There is no official rule fixing the testing pressure for 
locomotives as there is in the case of marine boilers. In the case 
of marine boilers, double the working pressure is compulsory — a 
margin which might have been necessary when the pressures of 
from 50 to 100 lbs. per square inch were common. It is, however, 
questionable whether it is desirable to have the same rule when 
working at 180 lbs. to 200 lbs. per square inch. Warm water is 
used at a temperature of from 70'' to 80 C, and the pressure should 
be maintained for at least t-en minutes. When, for the purpose of 
stopping a leakage, it is necessary to caulk a joint, any caulking 
tool in the shape of a chisel is prohibited. The following regula- 
tions in reference to testing locomotive boilers will be found very 
•complete : — 

REGULATIONS FOR HYDRAUUC TESTING OF BOILERS. 

1. All locomotive boilers must be tested, when new or after undergoing 
heavy repairs, with hydraulic TO>eBfiure and warm water to one and a haS 
times their working pressure. This test must be applied in the presence of 
the foreman boilermaker and the foreman erector, and ooth foremen must sign 
the rejrister kept for the purpose. 

2. The test to be considered sufficient for the life of the first set of tubes, 
provided they do not last more than five vears. At the end of five years, or 
•earlier if re-tubed, the boiler must again be tested, and after the second test 
the boiler must be tested every time it is re-tubed, provided the tubes do not 
last more than three years. Tlie test, in every instance, to be with hydraulic 
pressure and warm water, and in the same ratio as the first test ; the pressure 
to be kept up ten minutes. 

3. Working pressures to be sovemed by the condition of the boiler, and 
reduced at the oiscretion of the foreman in charge of the engine. 
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4. Each time a boiler is tested the foreman must make a personal examina- 
tion of the internal and external condition of the boiler, keep a register of the 
same, and send a report to the works* manager, so that the particulars may be 
entered in the books kept for the purpose ; special attention to be called in 
the report to any defects observed. 

5. In all cases after the hydraulic test has been applied, the safety valves 
must be left free, the water lowered to its working level, and steam got up to 
the working pressure. When any caulking is required, the tool employed 
must be that known as a '* fuller*'; no wedge-shaped tool must be used in 
any case. 

6. When an engine is sent to the shops for repairs, and requires testing, the 
fact must be not^ on the repairs' sheet, and the testings performed by the 
foreman boilermaker at the works, who will be held responsible that such 
testings are properly done. 

7. Two gauges in all cases to be used in testings, and these are to be com- 
pared with standard gauge at intervals never exceeding three months. 

French Type of Boiler with Two Barrels — Before concluding this 
chapter mention should be made of a tyi>e of boiler designed for 
one of the French Railway Companies. The boiler has two cylin- 
drical barrels superposed. The lower barrel contains the tubes, 
and the upper barrel — of smaller diameter — is connected to the 
lower one by tubes, and serves for a steam chamber. Tliis arrange- 
ment has enabled the heating surface to be increased without 
lengthening the boiler, as it is in height that this increase is 
obtained. With the same grate area a large firebox is obtained, 
and, consequently, a larger direct heating surface. This boiler,, 
which was first supplied to a Cramptoii locomotive, has also been 
applied to ten bogie express locomotives working at a steam pressure 
of 170 lbs. per square inch. 

Gleading. — The boiler should be completely covered with some 
non-conducting material. Many substances are employed, but the 
most common is wood — well seasoned pine, in strips of not more 
than 2} ins. wide and f in. thick tongued and grooved. This wood 
is often painted with asbestos fire-proof paint on both sides,, 
and then covered with smooth steel or iron sheets. No. 14 S.W.G. 
The sheets are secured at the joints with hoop iron bands 2|- ins. 
wide. A beading is placed at the front end of the boiler of sheet 
brass or iron, shaped to cover the rivets in the front tube plate and 
angle ring. A coping is also frequently used to cover the rounded 
end or radius at the back plate inside the cab. On some railways 
the back plate is lagged all over. The manhole casing is made of 
charcoal iron 14 S.W.G. thick, and fitted with a cast-iron or brass 
shield for the safety valve columns. The dome casing is made of 
brass or charcoal iron 14 S.W.G. thick. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SMOKBBOX; BLAST PIPE; FIREBOX FITTINGS. 

Contents. — Smokeboz — Ashpans and Dampers — Chinmoy — Blaat Pipe — 
Macallan's Variable Blast Pipe — Adams' Vortex Blast Pipe— Steam 
Blower— Firebars— Brick-aroh — Deflector— Firehole Doors — ^Idqnid Fuel 
Fittings. 

The Smokebox — This is situated at the front end of the boiler and 
is fixed to the flange or angle of the front tube plate. It forms 
a chamber for the reception of the smoke and sparks which have 
passed through the tubes on their way to the chimney. It also 
encases the steam pipes, and serves to prevent loss of heat from 
them, and in less degree from the cylinders. The sides and crown are 
generally of two wrought iron or mild steel plates joined at the top, 
and are from } in. to f in. thick. The front plate, if of wrought 
iron or mild steel, is f in. thick ; but cast iron is used on some 
American locomotives. 

The front plate is attached to the sides by an angle-iron, and is 
also stifiened by an angle-iron round the opening for the smoke- 
box door. 

On the London and South- Western Railway and Great Eastern 
Railway, the smokebox front, A, is very neatly flanged, as seen in 
flg. 164. In the smokebox are placed the main steam and exhaust 
pipes, where they are not exposed to loss of heat by radiation. 

It was considered for many years that the smokeboxes of loco- 
motives should be made as small as possible ; but of late years^ 
particularly in America — the extended box has been almost univer- 
sally adopted. The object is more especially to provide space for 
the sparks. This enlargement of the smokebox has been tried in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, but, judging from the results 
of experiment, it does not improve the draught nor offer any direct 
advantage. 

A hole for the door is cut in the front plate large enough — some- 
times 4 ft. in diameter — to enable the tubes to be cleaned, the 
ashes to be removed, and the joints of the main steam and exhaust 
pipes to be attended to. The door, B, is made in various forms, of 
wrought iron, steel, or cast iron. Great care milst be taken that 
when closed the door makes a perfectly air-tight joint. If the 
smokebox draws air, the cinders inside are liable to take fire, and 
the rate at which steam is generated is also much reduced. 
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Ashpan and Dampers. — The ashpan is placed below and is well 
^xed to the bottom of the firebox. It is furnished with movable 
doors or dampers worked from the footplate for regulating the air 
supply, and collects all the ashes that pass through the firebars, 
and prevents them from falling upon the line. The dampers must 
make an air-tight fit with the ashpan, so that the grate may be 
-completely closed from the outside air ; that this should be possible 
when the engine is standing is most important. 

The dampers are placed on some engines at both back and front 
of the ashpan — as shown at D^, D^, Plate I. — ^but sometimes only 
in front ; and can be opened or closed to admit, or keep out, air as 
the engine-driver considers necessary. 

The sides and bottom of the ashpan are made of -J^inch or -^inch 
wrought-iron or mild steel plates, which may be rivetted to angle- 
irons 2 ins. by 2 ins. by ^ in., or may be flanged from a single 
plate. 

Chimney. — There are numerous forms in which chimneys may be 
made, but they are generally conical — slightly smaller in diameter 
At the bottom than at the top. The inside diameter of the chimney 
is a matter of the greatest importance. It is usually made about 
2 ins. less than that of the cylinders. Thus, when the diameter of 
the cylinders is from 17 ins. to 18 ins., that of the chimney may be 
14 ins. at the bottom and 16 ins. at the top ; although these dimen- 
sions are commonly diminished if the engine will not steam well. 
The chimney area is sometimes made 12 times that of the blast 
orifice, and ^ of the grate area. The length of the chimney is 
dependent on the diameter of the wheels and size of the boiler, the 
height of top of chimney being given from the rail level, according 
to the construction gauge of the road. 

Chimneys are made of either wrought iron or mild steel plate, 
^in. thick, or of cast iron. The base of the chimney is dished, the 
object being to make the opening in the top of the smokeboz as 
large as possible. This, in large engines, is from 1 ft. 10 ins. to 
2 ft. in diameter. In America and on the Continent, for wood 
burning and other purposes, chimneys are made of different shapes 
and forms, and are fitted with valves, cones, and deflectors. The 
chimney is frequently prolonged downwards towards the interior of 
the smokebox in the form of a cone. 

Blast Pipe. — The blast pipe is usually made of cast iron or copper. 

With the locomotive boiler it is necessary to have rapid combus- 
tion, and for this, as it is possible to have only short chimneys, the 
natural draught is altogether insufficient. This insufficiency of 
the natural draught led to the use of the blast pipe. The exhaust 
steam as it leaves the cylinders passes through the blast pipe and 
up the chimney, where, expanding, it fills the chimney like a piston 
or plunger. This forms a vacuum in the smokebox which induces 
a current from the firebox through the tubes, a steady draught 
being the result. The exhaust should be as direct as possible, 
a crooked or distorted passage being incompatible with an efficient 
draught. 
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In certain experimentSy the vacuum in the amokebox varied from 
a mean of 2*84 ins. of water at the middle of the middle row of 
tubes, to a maximum vacuum of 15 ins. at the base of the chimney. 
Should there be a leak in the smokebox, or the firehole door be 
opened, the vacuum is reduced ; closing the damper raises the 
vacuum, and the greater the blast the greater is the vacuum. The 
height of the blast pipe differs considerably in different cases ; but 
it has not been found advantageous in Great Britain to place it 
higher than the top row of tubes. When the blast pipe is disposed 
lower than this, the chimney is prolonged in a conical shape into 
the smokebox. The determination of the size of the orifice of the 
blast pipe is important. If too small, the blast is sharp, and the 
consumption of fuel and back pressure in the cylinders become 




Fig. 165.~Macallan'8 Variable Blast Pipe. 

excessive. At the same time the orifice must not be too great, or 
the boiler will not steam well. Its diameter depends a great deal 
on the size of the chimney. The diameter, if possible, should be 

^-=^ , where D is the chimney diameter. 

In the four cylinder engines recently designed by Mr. Webb, 
two blast pipes are employed with the object of obtaining a uniform 
distribution of draught over the tubes. The smokebox is divided 
by a horizontal partition into two compartments and a blast pipe is 
placed in each. Each compartment is provided with a separate 
chimney, that of the lower one passing through the upper. 
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Haoallan'B Tariable Blast Pipe. — Many experimenta hftre been 
made with a view to improviag the form of the blast pipe. On the 
Oontioent variable blast pipes are much used. The principle is 




nndoabtedly good, as it is possible vitb this arrangement to adjust 
the area of the blast as the work required to be done by the loco- 
motive varies. The drawback to the variable blast pipe is th« 
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complication of mechanism necessary to work it. Variable blast 
pipes are not much used in this country, with the exception of an 
arrangement designed by Mr. G. Macallan of the Great Eastern 
Railway, in which the blast pipe has a movable hinged top worked 
from the foot plate. The general idea is illustrated in fig. 165^ 
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Fig. 167.— Effect of Variable Blast. 
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Fig. 168.— Effect of Variable Blast. 

Indioator Diagrams Taken nbar Brxntwood. 

Engine in forward gear ; cutting off at 35 per cent; of stroke ; making 162 
revolutions per minute and working a train of 15 six-wheeled carriages up a 
gradient of 1 in 101, at a speed of aoout 32^ miles per hour. Boiler pressure 
140 lbs. per square inch. 

The broken iinea show the diagram given with the 4f ins. blast-outlet {top 
on), and the full lines that given with the 5} ins. blast-outlet [top off). 

M. E. P. 68*4 lbs. top on. M. E. P. 721 lbs. top off, 

and the detailed construction shown in fig. 166. When the top is on 
the pipe, the area of the outlet is that of an ordinary suitable pipe, 
but when the top is moved off*, the end of the outlet is about 30 per 
cent, larger. Fig. 166 also shows the details for working the top 
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from the footplate. The indicator diagrams in fig. 167 show the 
working of an engine fitted with one of these pipes. The diagram 
in fig. 167 was taken with a spring of 80 lbs. to 1 inch ; the diagram 
in fig. 168, which was taken simultaneously, with a spring of 
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16 lbs. to 1 inch. These show that when the top is off, half the 

back pressure is removed at the most important part of the stroke. 

The diagram in fig. 169 is from a goods engine working a train 
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load of thirty-five loaded goods wagons, and was taken with a 
spring of 8 lbs. to 1 inch. The reduction of back pressure when 
the top is taken off is clearly shown by the fall lines. 
'- Adams' Vortex Blast Tipe. — ^The vortex blast pipe designed by 
Mr. W. Adams, late of the London and South- Western Railway, 
is shown in fig. 170. Another example is shown in fig. 164. It is 
claimed that by this blast pipe the draught is equalised through all 
the tubes— that is, the drausht is distributed over the bottom as 
well as the top rows. The blast pipe is constructed so that the 
steam issues from an annular orifice, o, which terminates at the 
level of the top row of tubes. The entrance, D, to the interior of 




Fig. 170.~AdAmfi' Vortex Blast Pipe. 

the annular space is made to hce the lower tubes; so that the 
draught through them is greatly improved and the whole of the 
tubes share equally in the work of conveying the heated gases to 
the chimney. 

This arrangement allows the exhaust steam to be emitted at a 
lower velocity than in the ordinary blast pipe, and the area for its 
escape is so proportioned as to reduce the b&ck pressure upon the 
piston to a minimum. 

The reduction in the velocity of the blast, accompanied by an 
equable action on the tubes, causes a more uniform flow of air 
through the furnace. No holes are formed even with a thin fire^ 
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<and no large cinders are carried through the chimnej, thus allow- 
ing spark arresters to be dispensed with. 

Another form of vortex blast pipe was patented by the late 
Mr. Appleby of the Waterford k Limerick Railway, in which is 
<;ombined the annular system with an adjustable arrangement. 

Steam Blower. — Attached to the boiler and connected to the 
smokebox by a pipe, E (fig. 164), generally ending in a ring round 
the blast-pipe top or cap, is a steam blower. This pipe is some- 
times simply bent, so that the steam escapes up the chimney in a 
jet. It is connected to a cock, F — called a blower cock— worked 
from the footplate by the engine-driver. It is chiefly for use for 
producing a draught when the engine is standing. It is also used, 
if required, when getting up steam, or when the engine is short of 
steam* 

Firebars. — These are made of cast iron, or of wrought iron, but 
generally of the former. They are fixed at the bottom of the fire- 
box above the ashpan. They are wider at the top than at the 
bottom, so that ashes may fall through easily. When of cast iron, 
they are sometimes produced in pairs. In Great Britain they 
extend from front to back of the firebox, and rest on cast-iron or 
wrought-iron carriers. When double bars are used the central 
carrier is generally in the form of two wrought-iron plates rivetted 
together with ferrules, or distance pieces, between them. In 
America, the firebars are frequently placed so as to run transversely 
to the firebox from side to side. Rocking and water firebars — the 
latter for burning anthracite coal — are also frequently used there. 

The width of the firebars at the top is from i in. to 1^ ins., and 
at the bottom from ^ in. to 1 in. The air space, or distance 
between each pair of firebars, varies from -j^ in. to y\ in. In ex- 
periments made with different widths of air space in the same fire- 
box, \ in. air spaces gave the best result. The ratio of air space to 
grate area varies between 1 to 3 and 1 to 4. 

Brick Arch and Deflector. — As sufficient air is not admitted 
through the firebars to produce perfect combustion, a certain 
amount should be admitted above the fire. This is done through 
the firehole. In order to prevent the air thus admitted from 
passing directly through the firehole and across to the tubes, two 
appliances are commonly used. These are the deflector, or baffle, 
and the brick arch. The deflector is generally made of iron or 
steel plate, ^ in. or ^^ in. thick, bent to the sweep of the firehole, 
and secured in an inverted position. In place of this, in some 
cases, the firehole door is made to open inwards, and thus form a 
deflector. 

The brick arch, made of a single row of firebricks, extends across 
the firebox, close to the tube plate. The spring, or rise towards 
the centre, is about 3 ins., and the upward slope towards the back 
of the firebox is 1 in 3 to 1 in 4. As the gases arise from the fuel 
they are deflected by the heated arch. The cold air admitted 
through the firehole, being directed below the brick arch by the 
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baffle, also becomes heated before coming in contact with the firebox 
sidea and passing through the tubes. 

Firehole Doors. — These are made, in various ways, of cast iron and 
of iron or steel plates. Thej are frequently in two halves, made to 
slide in opposite directions by means of levers, both sides being 
made to open at the same time. The opening for the admission of 
air can also be regulated in this way. Doors are also hinged at 
the top and made to open up ; others are hinged at the bottom and 
made to open down ; while some are fitted with louvres, so that a 
certain amount of air is admitted when the door is closed. 

Liquid Fuel Fittings. — Plate YI. illustrates an express passenger 
locomotive aud tender designed by Mr. James Holden for burning 
liquid fuel. This locomotive is a standard express engine, and the 
whole of the liquid fuel apparatus is so arranged that it does not 
at all interfere with the use of the locomotive as an ordinary coal- 
burning engine. Indeed, the alteration from all oil burning to all 
coal can be made on one trip, if required. That is to say, the 
engine might start out burning all liquid fuel, and, supposing the 
supply to run short, could gradually take to ooal burning until 
solid fuel alone was being consumed. The change could, however, 
be made at once, if required. 

The liquid fuel burning apparatus is placed below the footboard, 
so as not to interfere with the ordinary working of the locomotive. 
The firebars remaiu, and are available for coal firing. The injectors, 
described later, face two holes provided through the firebox casing, 
about 12 ins. above the firebar level. These openings are formed 
by means of two short cylinders, the outer one being of copper and 
the inner of steel. The necessary holes being cut in the inner and 
outer boxes, the copper cylinder is driven in tight and the ends are 
flanged over on the outside. On the inside are two annular pro- 
jections, or collars, solid with the metal. The steel cylinder, or 
ferrule, which is a driving fit to the copper cylinder at its larger 
internal diameter — where the collars do not project — is then forced 
in, and as its external diameter is greater than the internal dia- 
meter of the flat ribs, or collars, the latter have to give way. The 
result is that the ribs are transferred from the inner to the outer 
circumference of the copper cylinder simply by the pressure of the 
steel ferrule. The ribs are so distanced from the ends of the 
cylinder that when forced to the outer circumference they abut 
against the inner edges of the inner and outer firebox plates ; the 
edges of the plates being thus gripped between the outer flanges of 
the copper cylinder and these ribs. 

Extra firebrick is required in the firebox when burning liquid 
fuel on Mr. Holden's system, to form the wall shown beneath the 
arch. 

Referring to Plate YI. in greater detail, there is seen, at the 
upper part, the locomotive and tender in side elevation and in plan. 
At the left-hand side are shown a back elevation of the engine and 
a front elevation of the tender. Below are shown to a larger scale 
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details of the air and fuel injector, while at the centre are shown 
in detail the devices for regulating the fuel supply. 

The liquid fuel is carried in two cylindrical tanks, ¥\ F", on the 
tender, with a combined capacity of 600 gallons. From these it is 
conveyed by pipes and a flexible connection to the engine. Here 
branch pipes, D', D", are provided to each burner, with regulating 
valves, C, CT, worked through spindles from a convenient position 
by the devices shown in the figures at the middle of the Plate, 
laquid fuel can be simultaneously admitted to, or shut off from,, 
both injectors, B', B"', by one horizontal movement of the handle 
marked A, or the supply to either one of the injectors can be regu- 
lated and controlled by turning the milled heads, B. These lift the 
valves C, C, whereas the partial turn given by the handle A 
merely revolves the valve, as in the turning of the plug of a cock. 

On reaching the injector the fuel is sprayed by an internal annular 
steam jet. The steam, as it escapes from its orifice, to mingle with 
the fuel, sets up a strong induced current of air through the central 
air tube. This induction of air is made use of to exhaust the air 
for the vacuum brake, a continuous vacuum of 22 inches being 
maintained. 

By means of a cock, L, the air-suction pipes can be put into 
communication with air-heating coils, J, in the smokebox, thua 
supplying hot air to the centres of the injectors for the com- 
bustion of the oil. The fuel spray escaping from the nozzle of the 
injector is further atomised by small jets of steam escaping from 
the ring surrounding the burner, as seen in the section-plan at the 
bottom of Plate YL At the same time this ring acts as a blower, 
inducing a current of atmospheric air which tends towards com- 
plete combustion, and further spreads and diffuses the flame and 
heated gases over the firebox. 

Steam is obtained from a fitting on the firebox front, having an 
internal pipe leading from the dome. This is provided with four 
cocks marked 1, 2, 3, 4 ; one for supplying steam to the central 
jets of the injectors ; one for the ring blowers ; another for steam 
for warming the coils, I, in the oil tanks ; and the last for allowing: 
a steam jet to enter the oil pipes for cleaning purposes. 

The usual practice on the Great Eastern Railway is to keep the 
firebars covered with an incandescent base of solid fuel, the com- 
bustion being, limited by partially closing the dampers. 

The liquid fuel consists of oil, coal-gas tars, creosote oils, or 
petroleum residues. With any of these, if fair examples, 1 ton 
will nearly replace 2 tons of coal. This difference in favour of the 
oil fuel is not only to be attributed to its higher calorific value, but 
also to the fact that very complete combustion can be secured, and 
no unnecessary air need be admitted at the fire-door, as usually 
occurs at intervals of firing with a coal fire. Further, the fire can 
be exactly regulated to meet requirements. 

The liquid fuel burners — for a month's average of over 3000- 
miles — burn : — 
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Coal for lighting up, standingi &o., . 11*8 lbs. per mile. 

Liquid fuel, roiming, 10 '5 



Total, 22*3 



»» »» 



*i »» 



This compares favonrablj with a consumption of 34 lbs. of coal in 
similar engines on the same service. 

INDEX TO PLATE VL 
1, 2, 3, 4 Steam fitting with four oocks, supplying — 

1, Steam to warming coils in liquid fuel tanks. 

2, „ ring blowers on injectors. 

3, „ centre jets of injectors. 

4, „ for cleaning liquid fuel pipes and injectors. 

A Handle for operating both fuel valves simultaneously. 
B Milled heads for operating fuel valves separately. 
B\ B* Combined liquid fuel injectors and air ejectors. 
C, C" Liquid fuel regulating valves. 
D/ D,' D*' Liquid fuel pipes with cooks on tanks at E', E^. 
F, F, F* Cylindrical fuel tanks. 
<4, G', 6* Filling holes with strainers. 

H Pipe connecting cock L to air-heating coils. 
H', H* Air inlets. 

I Steam warming coils. 

J Heating pipes for air feed to centre of injectors, conducted along 
pipe, H. 

L Cock for connecting fuel injector air-supply pipes either to 
vacuum pipe or directly to the air-heating coils, J. 

M Liquid fuel gauge. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BOILER MOUNTINGS. 

Contents. — Blow-ofiF Cocks, Mud Plugs — Water Gauges — Pressure Gauges — 
Safety Valves — Regulators — Steam Pipes — Injectors — Whistles — ^Hand- 
raiU— Sand Boxes^-Steam Sanding Apparatus. 

The boilers of locomotives have a variety of mountings and fittings 
attached to them in addition to those already described. Of these^ 
the present chapter will deal with blow-off and cleansing fittings, 
water gauges, pressure gauges, safety valves, regulators, steam 
pipes, injectors, whistles, hand-rails, and sanding appliances. 

Blow-off Cocks, Mad Plugs. — Blow-off cocks are provided for 
letting the water out of the boiler, and allowing loose dirt and scale 
to pass out with it. They are usually fixed at the bottom of the 
firebox in front, but sometimes they are placed at the sides or back. 
To permit of a more thorough cleansing of the boiler than is 
possible with the blow-off cocks, screwed taper plugs are also pro- 
vided. These plugs are made of hard brass, and have square heads. 
They are fitted in several different positions in the back plate, 
throat plate, and front tube plate. There are usually nine in the 
back plate, two in the throat plate, and eight in the tube plate. 
Their purpose is to enable the boiler to be properly washed out, and 
to permit of the insertion of rods for removing the accumulated 
scale and dirt. They have a diameter of 1| ins. at the point, and 
have a fine thread of 12 or 14 threads to the inch. On some lines 
— where the water is very bad — wash-out holes with covering platea 
are provided at the bottom of the firebox on each side and at the 
front and back. 

Water Oauges. — Nearly all locomotive boilers are fitted with two 
sets of gauges for showing the level of water in the boiler. As the 
indications ought always to agree, each acts as a check on the other; 
and, in the event of one failing, the other is still available for the 
completion of the journey. The lower cock should be so fixed that 
the whole of the glass above the nut may be above the level of the 
crown of the firebox. The glass should have a range of about 4 ins. 
and should be f in. in diameter. It has been found difficult to 
keep the plugs of the cocks tight. In order to overcome this, they 
are packed with asbestos. The glasses of the water gauges are also 
liable to break, and there is some difficulty in shutting them, owing 
to the escape of water and steam at high pressure. In order to 
deal with this difficulty, automatic valves have been devised, which 
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will shut off with the rush of water that takes place when the glass 
breaks. Fig. 171 shows the details of the valve. In this, the valve 
is accessible for examination. The cap, D, ma^ be unscrewed, and 
the support, O, that holds the ball can then be taken out. The 
pressure in the glass tube being the same as that in the boiler, the 
ball normally remains in the support C ; but should the glass break, 
the ball is forced by the pressure in the boiler against the seating 
At the bottom of the glass. 

Water gauges may have either flanges or screwed ends for fixing 
them to t£e boilers, but flanges are preferable. These are usually 
£xed with four ^-in. or ^-in. studs and nuts. In addition to the 
flange, there ia a spigot 1 in. in dia- 
meter which enters the hole on the 
back plate. 

Pressore Ganges.— The pressure of 
steam in the boiler is indicated on a 
gauge, of which examples ore shown in 
figs. 172, 173, and 174, generally fixed 
on the weather-board or front plate of 
the cab in front of the driver. The 
pressure in lbs. per square inch is marked 
in black figures on a white dial (fig. 172^. 
Inside the case of the pressure gauge, if 
made on the Bourdon system, is a curved 
solid drawn tube of a flat oval section, 
disposed as in the examples in figs. 173 
and 174. The steam is carried from the 
boiler by a § in. copper pipe farmed into 
a syphon before being attached to the 
gauge. The pressure of the steam in the 
tube in the gauge case causes it to be- 
^ come more circular and to straighten 
out, thus moving the needle on the dial. 
The greater the pressure the more the 
tube straightens, and the larger the 
movement of the needle. 

Safety Valves.— On every boiler there 
should be at least two safety valves, 
which must aot readily and rapidly. 
Two kinds are chiefly in use on loco- 
motive boilers. One of these is the 
Bamsbottom duplex safety valve seen, 
Fig. 171.— Water Gauge ^°' example, at O, Plate 1. These are 
fliiowiaK SeU-cloHiDg made sometimes with brass columns. 

Ball Valve. sometimes with cost iron ; when of the 

latt«r, they are fitted with brass valves and seats. One arm of 
the lever through which the spring acts on the valves is pro- 
longed, so that either of the valves can be eased slightly in order 
to^test their working. The other kind of safety valve is that 
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Fig. 172.— PresBure Gauges. 
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Figs. 173 and 174.— MechaniBiu of PresBure (iauge. 
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in which a spring balance at the end of a lever is used in place of 

the deadweight spring in the Ramsbottom valve. One end of the 

lever is fulcrummed at a short distance from the centre of the valve, 

and the spring balance acts with a long leverage on the other end. 

A ferrule stamped with the working pressure should be placed on 

the screw after the balance has been adjusted. 

To determine the area, A, necessary for a safety valve in| square 

inches — 

0-6 H 
A — p , 

where H = heating surface in square feet^ 

P = absolute pressure in lbs. per square inch. 

The areas thus found are minimum areas, and it is desirable 
that they should be exceeded by at least 50 per cent, for all main 
line engines. 

The diameters of safety valves on modern locomotive boilers 
vary from 3 ins, to 3^ ins 

Regulators. — These are made of cast iron or brass, and are 
placed either in the dome or in the smokebox. In the latter case 
they are attached directly to the steam pipes. They should be so 
constructed that the quantity of steam admitted to the steam pipes 
can be regulated easily. 

In Plates I. and II. is seen a type of regulator commonly 
employed. In this form, which is fixed in the dome, there are two 
flat slide valves ; one — ^the smaller — sliding on the back of the 
larger, which works vertically over a ported face on the regulator 
body. The movement of the regulator handle operates the smaller 
valve first; the larger, being thus equilibrated, is then easily 
adjusted. ' To permit of the one valve being moved before the 
other, the pin of the operating link or rod closely fits a hole in 
the small valve, but passes through a slotted hole in the larger 
one. Another type (fig. 175) has a double-seated valve. A, fixed 
vertically in the dome at the head of the regulator. When these 
valves are raised the steam passes into the steam pipe. The lower 
valve is smaller than the top one. 

When the boiler has no dome, a regulator, similar to that shown 
in fig. 176, designed by Mr. J. Stirling, is used. This is fixed in 
the smokebox with the two slide valves. A, B, working horizon- 
tally. The cast-iron head is attached both to the tube plate at the 
end of the internal steam pipe, C, and to the steam pipe, D, in 
the smokebox, which leads to the steam chest from a flange on the 
regulator. Double-seated valves, such as those mentioned above, 
are sometimes used in regulators fixed in the smokebox. 

The regulator spindle is brought through a stuffing-box fixed on 
the back plate of the boiler, and a handle — of which there are 
many forms — is fixed on the end. These handles are sometimes 
double, and may be disposed either horizontally or vertically. The 

16 
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Fig. 176.— Double 6«ttt Begnlator. 
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area of the opening of the r^^nUtor valve at the entrance to tho 
steam pipe should be — 

jg where D ■■ diiuneter of cylinder, 

SUM Bifihinr wkMi Steam F^es. — The iit- 

ternal steam pipe ia in 
most cases carried to the 
regulator in the dome, 
so as to get the steam as 
dry as possible ; it ia 
about 6 or 7 S.W.G. in 
thickness, and varies ia 
diameter from 4 ins. to 5^ 
ins. In boilera withoat 
domes the pipe is carried 
the entire length of the 
boiler, and has holes or 
slots in tlie top of it. The 
regulator apiadte in this 
case rests on two or more 
pieces brazed to the in- 
side of the pipes. The 
steam pipes in the smoko- 
box, of which there are- 
twofor outside cylinil era, 
as seen at G, Gin fig. 164, 
are conuected with the 
tee piece on the tube 
J^ plate, and extend to seat- 
«i ings ou the top of the 
steam ch<;st. One steam 
pipe Mily is used in most 
cases with inside cylin- 
ders. The smokebox 
steam pipes are curved 
to the radius of the smoke 
box so as to clear the 
tubes. They are gene- 
rally made of copper, as 
they Hre exposed to 
changes of temperature 
and subjected to a great 
deal of expansion snd 
contraction. In Amer- 
ica, caat-iron steam pipes 
with spherical joints are 
commonly used. 
Iqjectora. — For feed- 
Fig. 178.— Giffard's Injector. i»g the boilers, injeotora 



(gement of injectoes 
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are general]7 employed, although on some railways pumps are still 
in use. Two iojectora should be fitted to each engine, one on each 
side, as shown in fig. 177 (see Plate), which illuHtrates a suita'ble 
mode of application of Qresham's combinatioa injectors to be pre- 
sently described. There are many kinds of injectors, all — for 
many years — called after Oifiard, the pioneer inventor. In the 
injector, eteam and water, Admitted to the casing by difi'ereDt 
branches (fig. 178), are led separately into concentric nozsles, in 
issuing from which they mingle in a single jet. The steam under 
these circumstances, it is found, will force the water into the boiler 
against a pressure equal to, or even greater than, its own. The 
Jteum entering the injector and passing through the cone at a very 



Fig. 179. — DewTBDce'B Injector. 

high^velocity is condensed on coming into contact with the water. 
The vacuum formed by the condensation of the steam causes the 
water to rush into the injector, and the water is then carried by 
the impact of the jet of condensed steam into the boiler. 

The action of the injector is dependent upon the condensation of 
the jet of steam. But this, in turn, is dependent upon a continual 
supply of water of su£Gciently low temperature. Means mnst be 
provided, therefore, to permit, at starting, the steam and water to 
escape freely, until the combined jet acquires momentum enough to 
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enter the boiler ; otherwise, steam and hot water would aocumulate 
in the injector, and condensation of the jet of steam would accord- 
ingly be prevented. This accumulation is guarded against bj the 
provision of overflow openings at the throcU — or smallest portion — 
of the combining tube, or conical nozzle in which the steam and 
water mingle. 

A compact design of injector — Dewrance's — with a removable 
cover, which can be taken off when the cones require examining or 
cleaning, is shown in fig. 179. 

For working injectors of the above classes, the valve or cock 
supplying steam to the injector from the boiler is first opened. 
Then the water supply inlet is ojiened about half way by means of 
the graduated hand wheel on the injector, or by the cock on the 
water supply pipe. Next, the steam spindle —in the case of lifting 
injectors, or the cock on the steam pipe in the case of non-lifting 
injectors— is opened until water issues freely from the overflow 
pipe. The steam valve or cock is then opened to the full extent. 
If water continues to issue from the overflow pipe, the water supply 
is regulated by means of the graduated hand wheel on the injector^ 
or the cock on the water supply pipe, until the overflow ceases. 

In fixing the injectors the pipes should be not less than — 

1 in. internal diameter for Nob. 4 and 5. 
IJins. „ „ 6 „ 7. 

1^ ins. yy ,) a,y0. 

2 ins. ,, ,, 10 ., 11. 



»» »» *" »» 



Quick curves or sharp bends should be avoided in all the pi()es. 

Ordinary lifting injectors may be placed either above or below 
the water supply ; if above, the distance must not exceed, for No. 
3 injector, 4 ft. ; No. 5 injector, 5 ft. ; and so on up to 12 ft. 

Non-lifting injectors must be placed either below or on a level 
with the water supply ; both these and the lifting may be fixed 
either vertically, horizontally, or in any other position. The water 
supply pipe should have a rose attached to the end of it, and must 
be perfectly air tight. 

A back pressure valve — clack box — must be placed on the delivery 
pipe between the injector and the boiler ; also a valve or cock on 
the steam pipe, and also on the water supply pipe. 

Automatic Re-starting Iigectors. — In the early stages of the de- 
velopment of the injector a difficulty was found, not only in starting 
the action, but also in maintaining it with certainty. To overcome 
this difficulty various forms of automatic or re-starting injectors 
have been invented. The essential feature in these is the pro- 
vision of some device by which an additional overflow outlet is 
automatically opened whenever an interruption in the action of the 
injector occurs. Figs. 180 and 181 illustrate two examples of 
Gresham and Craven's self-acting re-starting injectors. In these, 
the combining tube is divided at about the middle of its length 
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into two portions. A, B ; uid the lower portion B is made capable 
of sliding lengthwise. When the injector is working normally, the 
effect of the pressures acting on the movable portion of the tube is 
to cause it to close up towards the fixed portion A. But when the 
jet, for any reason, fails to enter the boiler, the tube B slides back, 
forming a gap between the two portions, and allowing a free vent 
to the steam until the proper action of the injector is re-established. 
Self-acting injectors are now very much used. They possess 
maay advantages over other kinds. Their simplicity of construc- 
tion recommenda them. They are automatic, requiring no 
regulation of steam, and start working immediately the steam and 
water cocks are opened. They will work equally well either above 
or below the water supply, and will lift the water 10 ft, or 20 ft., 
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Fig. 180. Fig. 181. 

Greshain uid Cnlven's Be-itarting Injectors. 

according to their size and the pressnre of the steam. They may be 
fixed either vertically, horizontally, or at an angle. A further 
great advantage is that the cones may be taken ont and cleaned 
without breaking any pipe joints. 

Fig. 182 shows another form of self-acting injector known as 
Oresham's patent combination injector. Injectors of this kind are 
fixed on the back of the firebox. They are designed so that there 
is only one connection to the boiler ; there are no pipes inside or 
outside the boiler exposed to pressure ; all the cones of the injector 
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cftn be removed for cleiuiing, hy nnserewing the cap A, wbilat the 
boiler ia under preuare. Miey have the fotlawing valves aelf-c»n- 
tained : — Bteam valve, back-preeenre valve, clack box, etop valve, 
vater regnlatinn valve, and warming cock. 

EzhaOBt IiiJectorB. — The exhanat steam from the cjlindera has 
also been made nae of, either alone or jointly with Jive steam, for 
injecting the feed water into the boiler. 

An improved injector of this kind— Davies and Metcalfe's 
patent — called an exhaust steam injector is used on several loco- 
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Fig. 182.— Greeham's Combination Injector. 

motives. It works partially with exhaust steam and partially with 
live steam. 

These injectors are made in different forms. They are sometimes 
in^two parts, the first portion only (fig. 183) being worked with 
exhaust steam. This ta^ee the feed water from the tender or tank 
at the ordinary temperatnre, and heats it up to nearly boiling point. 
In addition to heating the feed water, a pressure of 70 lbs. per square 
inch is given to it. The water is delivered at this pressure and the 
temperatnrementioned to a supplementary injector (fig. 164) worked 
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Fig. 183.— ExhauBt Injector (Exhaust Portion). 



Fig. 1S4.— Exhaurt Injector (Supplementary Portion). 
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with boiler steam. This injector is stated to heat the water to a 
temperature of 270'' F., and at this temperature it enters the boiler. 

Automatic action is attained in this form of injector by the 
manner in which the combining tube is constructed. This tube is 
divided longitudinally into two parts, which are hinged tosether. 
When the apparatus is working normally, the combining tube acts 
as though undivided ; but when the jet breaks the two parts gape, 
80 as to afford the temporary free outlet requisite for the re-estab- 
lishment of the injecting action. A small tube extends firom the 
supplementary or live steam portion to the exhaust portion for 
enabling liye steam to be supplied in small quantities to the latter 
when the engine is standing. 

A modification of the supplementary portion has been designed 
to fit on the back of the firebox in the same manner as that shown 
in fig. 182. 

Fig. 185 shows another form, combining the two injectors in one 
casing. 



rm 




Fig. 185. — Exhaust Injector (Combined Exhaust and Supplementary Portion). 

For working the self-acting injector, the steam and water supply 
are opened by means of the yalve or cock provided for the purpose. 
If there is any overflow the water must be regulated by means of 
the valve on the supply branch until it ceases. The injector is then 
at work. 

For the efficient operation of an injector, a supply of dry steam 
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Fig. 186 — Grease Trap or Separator. 



is a necessity ; also a continuous water supply which must not 
exceed 120'* F. for self-acting, or 130** F. for other classes. 

As in many trials with exhaust injectors it has been found that^ 
owing to the exhaust steam being saturated with oil from the 
cylinders, the feed pipes become choked up, a separator or grease 
trap is provided (fig. 186) 
which purifies the steam be- 
fore it enters the injector. 

Whistles are of various 
forms, some having bells, 
others tubes. Their purpose 
is to enable the engine-driver 
to attract the attention of the 
signal-man, guard, or shunter. 
They are made of brass, and 
are generally fixed in front of 
the weatherboard of the cab 
on top of the boiler, close to 
the engine-driver. The steam 
should be taken from as high a 
place as possible so that it may 
be free from water. On some 
railways each engine is fitted 
with two whistles. 

HandrailB of round iron tubing 1^ ins. diameter are fixed along 
the sides of the boiler and front of the smokebox. They run 
through handrail pillars fixed to forged brackets which are studded 
to the boiler. 

Sandboxes, made of cast iron and perfectly dry, are j)rovided on 
each side of the engine in front of the driving-wheels. They are 
arranged so that the valves can be worked simultaneously by 
suitable gearing from the footplate. Curved pipes of H in. inside 
diameter are fixed under the valves so that the sand can descend 
gently within — say — 3 ins., or as close as possible, in front of the 
wheels. The sand should be dry, clean, and sharp. 

Steam Sanding Apparatus. — Gresham's patent, illustrated in figs. 
187, 188 (see Plate), is now a great deal used. By means of this 
apparatus a combined jet of steam and sand is projected on to the 
rail at the point of contact between the wheels and rails. It is 
claimed that the tractive power of an engine is thereby greatly 
increased, particularly with single driving-wheels, owing to the 
better adhesion. The steam should be perfectly dry. The sand 
trap should be fixed in such a manner as to allow of easy examina- 
tion, and the sand pipe must in no case be inclined at a less 
angle than 30** with the rail 

The ejector should be directed as near as practicable to the point 
of contact between the wheel and the rail, and should clear the rail 
by not less than 1^ ins. 

In figs. 187 and 188 the parts which appear in both figures are 
similarly lettered. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TKNDBR8. 

Contents. — Standard Tender — Tenders with Water Piok-up Apparatus — 
Tenders for Liquid Fuel Engines — Principal Dimensions of Typical 
Tenders. 

Thk tender, as the name implies, is a separate carriage attached to 
the locomotive for carrying the fuel and water required. Before 
the introduction of continuous brakes, the brakes on the tender 
were the chief means for stopping the train, all the tender wheels 
being then, as now, fitted with brake blocks worked by means of 
a screw. This screw is mounted in a column, generally bolted to 
the footplate, and situated close to the fireman, whose duty it is 
to work the brake. Even with the continuous brakes now in 
general use, the hand brake of the tender can still be worked 
independently, and in conjunction with the continuous and auto- 
matic brakes. 

The tender should be designed as simply as possible. Broadly, 
it consists of the under frame and the tank or body. The latter is 
made in a variety of forms, and, on some railways, of great size. 
In some cases the tender is made to contain as much as 4000 
gallons of water, and, lately, even this has been exceeded. 

Standard Tender. — The tank plates are of iron or mild steel, the 
sides being about ^ in. thick, and the bottom, generally forming the 
footplate of the tender, -j^ in. or g in. thick. The top plates are 
generally ^ in. thick, the fuel being carried on the top. The tank 
should be properly stayed by angle-irons and plates. At the top 
of the tank is a manhole or tank filler^ about 1 ft. 6 ins. diameter, 
on which is fitted a proper cover or lid. Into this hole a sieve or 
strainer is dropped, so that no pieces of wood, stone, coal, or dirt 
may get into the feed cocks. Some tender tanks, when large quan- 
tities of water have to be carried, are made with wells about 1 ft. 
or 1 ft. 6 ins. deep. 

The frames, cross-stays, and buffer plates are generally of mild 
steel of the same quality as the engine main frames. They are 
usually f in. thick, but a few tenders have frame plates | in. thick. 
The cross-stays and buffer plates are planed to the exact length 
and are ri vetted to angle-irons and to the frames. The buffers 
fitted to the trailing end are similar to those fitted to the engine. 
At the front — where the engine is attached to the tender — is a 
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Strong forged draw bar and two safety bars, links, or chains. Two 
short buffers are also provided, having springs of steel — laminated, 
volute, or spiral — or of india-rubber. These should be under com- 
pression when the engine and tender are coupled up, so that the 
latter may be close together without play. The wheels, axles, tyres, 
and springs are of the same material and fitted similarly to those 
of the engine, the same rules as to design and method of construc- 
tion holding good in both cases. 

The horn blocks are of cast iron or cast steel planed and bolted 
to the frame, and fitted with hornstays. The axle-boxes, usually 
outside the wheels, are of cast iron, with bronze, gun-metal anti- 
friction lined bearings. They have cast-iron keeps generally pro- 
vided with lubricating pads. They frequently have wrought-iroa 
tops to carry the springs. 

Two cast-iron sandboxes are fixed in front of the tender, with 
curved pipes leading down to the wheels. 

Two feed cocks are fixed at the bottom of the tender tank or 
well, having a sieve fitted over the outlet, with two copper pipes of 
2 ins. or other suitable bore to connect the feed cocks with the 
flexible hose or stuffing-boxes on the engine. These pipes must be 
suitably stayed by clips. 

Steam, automatic vacuum, or Westinghouse brakes are fitted, 
but are only supplementary to the hand brake, which must always- 
be used when stopping at a terminus or a station at a junction. 

The standard tender for express and goods engines on the London 
and Chatham and Dover Railway is illustrated in Plate YII. 

INDEX TO PLATE VII. 



A Tank. 

B Manhole or tank filler. 

C Well. 

D Tank slays. 

£ Main frames — outside wheels. 

F Cross-stays. 

G Buffer plates. 

H Front buffers and springs. 

I Draw-bar. 



J Homblocks and axle-boxes. 

K Feed pipes. 

L Feed cocks and handles. 

M Hand-brake screw and handle. 

N Brake lever. 

O Brake cylinder. 

P Brake or main pipe. 

Q Triple valve. 

R Auxiliary reservoir. 



Tenders with Water Pick-up Apparatus. — The tender used for 
the passenger and goods engines of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, shown in Plate YIIl., is fitted with water pick-up scoop 
worked hy Mr. Aspinall's patent vacuum arrangement. 

One portion, A, of the water delivery pipe is secured to the 
underside of the tender and stayed by rods A' ; and another part, 
B, forming a continuation of the lower portion is secured by a 
flange to the upper side of the bottom of the tender. The upper 
end of the latter is turned downwards and discharges into the tank. 
The scoop, C, is jointed to the lower end of the pipe A, being 
carried on a shaft having bearings in castings, D, attached to the 
pipe A. For enabling the scoo]) to be raised or depressed, as 
required, the sack or dia])hragm cylinder, E, is provided. This is. 
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closed at both ends, and the rod connected to the scoop has a 
bellows sleeve similar to those used for the vacuum bi'ake. Pipes, 
F, lead from the cylinder E to a four- way cock, G, connected to the 
vacuum chamber, H, by which the action of the cylinder is easily 
controlled. 

These tenders have : — 



Tank capacity, 
Fuel, 

Wheel base, 
Diameter of wheels, . 
Weight in working order, 



1800 gallons. 

3 tons of coal. 
10 ft. 6 ins. 

3 ft. 7 j ins. 
26 tons 2 cwts. 2 qrs. 



As there are tenders running in this country carrying 4000 
gallons of water — which means hauling a great weight — ^particular 
attention is called to these tenders. The water pick-up apparatus 
is used also on the London and North-Western, the Great Western, 
and the Great Eastern Railways. It necessitates a trough being 
laid down between the rails from 400 to 500 yards long, and of the 
•section shown in Plate YIII. There is no doubt that as the weights 
of trains and the lengths of runs without stopping increases, this 
^arrangement will come more into use. 

Tenders for Liquid Fuel Engines.— The tender for the liquid fuel- 
l3urning express engines on the Great Eastern Railway has been 
illustrated in Plate YI. Two cylindrical tanks are provided in 
these ibr storing the liquid fuel, of an aggregate capacity of 600 
gallons. These are placed on top of the tender, one on each side, 
•extending the whole length. The cylinders are fitted with filling 
holes with covers and strainers, also with air-inlets, steam warming 
coils and gauge glasses. In other respects these tenders are of the 
usual design and construction. 

Principtd Dimensions of Typical Tenders.— Particulars of the 
tenders for the express and goods engines on the South-Eastem 
Railway are given below : — 



Partlcnlara. 



Tank, 

Capacity of tank, 

Fuel space, ....... 

Thickness of plates (sides, ends, and bottoms), 

(top), .... 



)» 



»9 



Wheda {caM steel). 

Diameter of wheels on tread. 

Thickness of wheels (tyres), 

Centre to centre of front and middle wheels, 

„ „ middle and hind 
Wheel-base 



91 



Goods Tender. 



2100 gallons. 

3 tons coal. 

Jin. 



A in. 



3 ft. 9i ins. 
„ 3 „ 
6 „ „ 
6 „ „ 
12 „ „ 



Kq;>reB8 Tender. 



2650 gallons. 
4 tons coal. 

i in. 

A in. 



4 ft. ins. 

„ 3 „ 

6 „ „ 

6 „ „ 

12 ., „ 



C 



:t 
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.en 
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Farticulan. 


Goods Tender. 


ExpreM Tender. 


A odea. 

Centres of bearings, . . • . • 

Length „ 

Diameter „ 

„ at wheel seat, .... 

„ at centre, 

Frames Plates (steel). 

Distance between frames, .... 
Thickness of frames, 

Bearing Springs, 

Length (centre to centre), .... 
Number of plates (1 plate i in. thick, and 

12 plates { in. thick x 4 ins. broad). 
Camber (loaded), 

Weight in Wwking Order. 

Front wheel, 

Middle „ 

Hind 

Total, . 


6 ft 4 ins. 
„10 „ 
„ 5 „ 
„ 6i „ 
„ 5i „ 

6 „ 74 „ 
„ * „ 

3 „ „ 
13 Plat^. 

3} ins. 

Tom. Cwts. 
9 5 
9 1 
9 17 


6 ft 4 ins. 
„10 „ 
„ 5 „ 
„ 6* „ 
„ 5j „ 

6 ., 7i „ 

„ i „ 

3 „ „ 
15 Plates. 

4} ins. 

Tons. Cwts. 
10 6 
10 1 
10 3 


28 3 


30 10 



On the Highland Railway the tenders for the express engines 
have four bearings — ^two outside and two inside — ^to each axle. 
The wheels are interchangeable with those of any of the tenders 
in use. The following are the leading particulars of the passenger 
and goods engine tenders : — 



Psrtlcnlsn. 


Fsssenger Tender. 


Goods Tender. 


Tank capacity, . • • 
Fuel capacity, . 
Wheel base, 
Diameter of wheels, . 
Weight in working order, . 


2250 gallons. 

4$ tons of coal. 

13 ft 

3 ft. 9^ ins. 
31 tons 10 cwts. 


3000 gallons. 

is'ft. 

3 ft. 9i ins. 
36 tons. 



The Great Eastern Railway standard tenders have : — 



Tank capacity, 
Fuel capacity, . 
Wheel base. 
Diameter of wheels, . 
Weight in working order, 



2640 gallons. 

3 tons of coal. 
12 ft. 

4 ft. 1 in. 

30 tons 12 cwts. 2 qrs. 
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In America the tender frames and tanks are mounted on two 
four-wheel bogies, similar to those used for the engines there^ 
excepting that the axle-boxes are outside of the wheels. The 
water pick-up arrangement is also used on some of the American 
lines. 

The disposition and mode of fitting the automatic continuous 
brakes is fiiUj described in the chapter on Brakes (chap. xyiL). 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



RAILWAY BRAKES. 



CoNTSNTS. — Brake Pressure and Strains on Brake Rig^e— The Vacuum 
Automatic Brake— The Westinghouse Automatic Brake. 

The importance of the railway brake has greatly increased daring 
the last few years, owing to the considerable augmentation that 
has taken place in the speeds and weights of trains. Brakes, indeed, 
are worthy of the most careful attention, as on their certainty of 
action depends the safe running of express trains at high speeds. 
When the trains are fitted with an efficient brake, a greater number 
can be run over the same line, and there is also much saving of 
time with stopping trains at each halt. 

In the early days of railways, the only brake power available for 
stopping the train was the hand brake on the engine or tender, 
and the brake power of one guard's van. As the trains became 
longer this was increased to two or more guards' vans. 

With the extension of railways and the growth of traffic, acci- 
dents occurred, which, it was considered, would not have happened 
if the trains could have been stopped more quickly. This led to 
the invention and development of continuous and automatic brakes 
which have proved highly efficient. 

Brake Pressure and Strains on Brake Rigging. — Before entering 
upon a detailed description of the principal forms of modern railway 
brakes, the method of estimating the necessary brake power and 
the dimensions of certain parts of the brake rigging or apparatus 
will be explained. 

Figs. 189 and 190 show in diagrammatic form the principal forms 
of brake gear used on locomotives. Brake blocks are sometimes, 
however, applied to both sides of the wheels, and, occasionally, the 
blocks are applied between the wheels only. This is the case in 
four-coupled engines, for example, where the form of gear known 
as the ''toggle joint" is sometimes employed; but this is falling 
into disuse owing to the strains brought upon the coupling-rods. 
The application of the brake in such cases tends to force the wheel 
centres apart, and the coupling-rods accordingly may be subjected 
to dangerous stresses. 

In the calculations below, the dimensions of the parts are assumed 
to be those indicated in the figures. The lengths of the arms of the 
brake-lever, for instance, are respectively B and 0, the length of 

17 
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the brake hanger is D, and the distance of the centre of the brake- 
block pin from the end of the hanger is E. Also A is the area of 
the brake cylinder, p the effective pressure in lbs. per square inch, 
and P the total brake pressure. 

A maximum limit is set to the useful brake pressure — that is, 
the aggregate pressure exerted by all the brake blocks against the 
wheel tyres — by the total weight of the engine, engine and tender, 





Fig. 189. 






Fig. 190. 





or train as the case may be. For, supposing the coefficient of 
friction between the wheels and brake blocks to be about the same 
as that between the wheels and rails, any brake pressure in excess 
of the weight of the train would obviously skid the wheels. 

The wheels of a train, however, should never be allowed to skid, 
that is to say, become locked to the brake blocks ; for in that case 
the retarding friction is considerably decreased, owing to there then 
being only sliding friction between the wheels and rails instead of 
rolling friction. 

Now, a brake is most efficient when it is acting at a maximum 
pressure without skidding the wheels. It should be applied imme- 
diately at this maximum pressure — which depends upon the speed 
of the train at the instant of application — and should gradually 
diminish in accordance with the consequent reduction in speed. 
Otherwise, the brake pressure which would not be sufficient to skid 
the wheels at the higher speed would easily do so at the lower 
speeds. 
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It is the usual practice, in view of these considerations, to take 
not less than 75 per cent, of the weight of the carriages as hrake 
force or pressure, and not less than 40 per cent, of the weight in 
the case of engines and tenders. 

Referring again to figs. 189 and 190, it will be seen that the 

brake pressure P = " — , 

where, for the Westinghouse brake, je> s 80 ; for the steam brake, 
p = 100 ; and for the vacuum brake, j» = 10 J. 

In the case of a hand brake, with a hand wheel and screw 
applied to the end of the brake lever instead of the cylinder 
indicated in fig. 189, we have 

185 r B D 

where q is the pitch of the screw, and r the radius of the handle, 
both in inches. 

By the aid of the above, the dimensions of the brake hangers 
and levers can be determined, since the loads they have to sustain 
can be easily calculated. If P be the total brake pressure or load 
as found above, and n the number of brake hangers, then for the 
brake hangers we have 

p i^(u;3-rf3)D5000 

where w is thejwidth and h the breadth of the hanger, and d the 

diameter of the pin. 

« A B 

For the brake levers, the load W = ^-7= — •*■ p A, and for strength 

we must have 1^/0 j«\ kaaa ^r^ t>\ 

J — (wt' - d^) 5000 (C + B) 

WW 

CB 

In determining the diameter of brake shafts where the load is 
applied close up to the carriers, the shaft need only be made strong 
enough to resist the torsion. 

T 
Hence ^^ = d^ 

where T is equal to 80 A B, 100 A B, and lOJ A B for the 
Westinghouse, steam, and vacuum brakes respectively, and d is 
the diameter of the shaft. 

If, however, the power is taken from the shaft somewhere about 
its centre, the shaft should be made strong enough to resist the 
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bending atresa brought upon it owing to the manner of application 
of the load. In general, under these conditions, we should have 



1700 



=.d>. 



In the case of a hand brake, where q ia the pitch of the screw, 
and r the radius of handles, both in inches, the twist on the 
brake shaft is 

? 
We now proceed to a description of the two automatic and 
continuous brakes almost exclusively used in Great Britain 
and the Colonies, on the Continent, and in the United States. 
These arc the Vacuum Automatic Brake and the Westinghouse 
Automatic Brake. 




Fig. 1B2. — Vaonnm Automatio Brake ; Arnngement on Tender. 



A 'Steam ecrew stop valvs. 
B (Combination ejector. 
C , Brake cylinder. 
DJBaU valve. 
E I Drip trap. 

FtHoee pipe and couplings. 
G (Vacuum gauge. 
H, Train pipe. 



bron TO Fioa 191, 192, akd 193. 
Vacuum Automatic Brake. 

I npe to vacuum duunber on tendc 

J Vacuum chamber. 

K Vacuum valve (Ouard'a). 

L Engine and tender release lever. 

M Brake lever. 

N Brake hangers. 

Br^e blocks. 

P PuU-rodB. 
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The Vacntim Antomatic Bnke— General Description.— The arrange- 
ment of this brake on an engine is shown in fig. 191, and on a 
tender in fig. 192. Fig. 193 is a somewhat diagrammatic repre- 
sentation of the principal parts to a larger scale, intended to 
exhibit its action. 

This brake stops the train bj the application of brake blocks to 
the tyres, in the same way as the ordinary hand brake. The levers, 
M, however, which apply the blocks, O, are moved by a piston in a 
cylinder, C, this piston deriving its power from the pressure of the 
atmosphere acting against a partial vacuum. This form of brake is 
continuous, each vehicle carrying its own brake cylinder, which is 
connected to a pipe, H, called the train pipe, running from end to 
end of the train. Through the medium of this pipe the action of 
the brake cylinders is controlled. 

A combination apparatus, B. placed upon the engine, comprising 
a large and a small ejector, exhausts the air out of the continuous 
or train pipe and the cylinders. The brake is applied by the 
admission of air into the train pipe, and released by the withdrawal 
of the same through the ejector. 

The brake can also be applied by the guard. It is self-acting in 
the case of an acddental parting of the train, or any damage 
happening to the brake itself. 

Method of Working the Brakes, — The engine having been coupled 
to the train, the hose couplings between the tender and the train 
are connected, and also those between the coaches. The one at the 
end of the train is closed by being placed upon the plug provided 
for the purpose. The driver now admits steam to the small ejector, 
which soon exhausts the train pipe and cylinders to a vacuum of 
from 20 to 24 ins. of mercury. If the vacuum is required to 
be obtained more rapidly, the large ejector may be used. The 
small ejector must be kept at work continuously to maintain the 
vacuum. 

To apply the brake, the driver moves the handle of the combina- 
tion ejector, B (fig. 193), in the direction marked ^^ov" thus 
admitting air to the train pipe and to the bottom of each cylinder, 
C. This lifts the pistons, which thus, through the medium of the 
brake levers and rigging, pull the blocks against the wheels. The 
air cannot pass to the top of the piston, as it is prevented by 
the ball valve, D. The power with which the brakes are applied 
is regulated by the amount of air let into the train pipe by the 
adjustment of the driver's handle. 

To release the brake, the handle must be returned to " Running 
position," when the air let in to apply the brake will be removed 
through the small ejector; or the release may be more quickly 
effected by pushing the handle into the position marked ''off/' and 
so admitting steam to the large ejector. The brake having been 
applied, the pressure of the blocks on the wheels may be increased 
or diminished at pleasure without removing them, and also without 
reducing the full reserve power of the brake, which is always at 
command for an emergency stop. 
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Station stops should not be made by a violent application of the 
iH-ake, but hj a destruction of the vacuum of, say, from S to 10 ins., 
which should be re-created slowly as the train comes to rest, by 
placing the handle in '■ BonniDg pOBltioiL" 



Fig. IM. — Vwuum Automatic Brake Cknnbination Injector. 

By having the vacuum nearly restored at the end of the stop, 
"jerking" is prevented, and the brake is released without the use 
of the large ejector. 

To apply the brake quickly, the handle must be moved to the 
position marked " oh," thus opening the air-valve fully, and admit- 
ting the largest possible supply of air to the brake oylinders. If 
the guard finds it necessary to apply the brake he presses down 
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the handle of the valve, K (fig. 193), thus admitting air to the train 
pipe and applying the brake throughout the train. The train will 
then stop even if the engine remain under full steam. When a 
rapid application is made by the driver, the guard's valve opens 
automatically, letting in air from the van, and thus increasing the 
rapidity of application. This valve closes again after the brake has 
been fully applied. 

When it is desired to release the brake on coaches detached from 
an engine, the wire at either side of the vehicle must be pulled. 
This wire is attached to the release lever of the ball valve, D, by 
which the ball may be withdrawn from its seat. The effect of this 



Index to Fig. 104. 
Combination Ejector. 

A Air nozzle of ** small" ejector, surrounded by annular space, to 
which steam is admitted by small screw steam valve, opened and 
closed by handle C. 

D Air nozzle of '* large" ejector, surrounded by annular space, to 
which steam is admitted by laree disc steam valve E on spindle F. 

G Air valve mounted on same spindle, and formed with two conduits 
or passages. One of these, H, has air-holes, the other one is 
closed ; both have ports in the face. J, driver's handle. 

K Chamber in ejector casing communicating with train pipe, and 
capable of being opened to atmosphere through port, L, and open 
conduit, H, in air valve — when handle is anywhere between 
"running" and "on" positions — or of bein^ opened to small or 
large ejector through port, M, and closed conduit, I, in the 
air valve. 

N Chamber communicating with chamber through non-return 
valve P, and capable of being made to communicate with 
chamber K through closed conduit in air valve. 

Chamber communicating directly with annular space round per- 
forated air nozzle of small ejector, and through non-return valve 
R, with chamber S directly connected with air nozzle of large 
ejector. 

T Auxiliary pipe leading to vacuum chamber. 

is to allow the air to pass to the top of the piston, accordingly 
destroying the vacuum, and so releasing the brake. While this is 
being done, a coupling must be left off the plug, at the end of the 
train, in order to permit the air to enter freely. 

Before starting, the gauge should indicate at least 18 ins. of 
vacuum ; and not less than this amount should be maintained 
during the journey and while standing at stations. 

The steam screw stop valve. A, has two positions — "Open" and 
"Closed" — and must always be full open when running, and closed 
when the engine is in the shed, to avoid condensation in the steam 
pipe. By its use the ejector may be examined whilst the boiler is 
under steam. 

Tha Camhination Ejector. — This consists of two ejectors — known 
as the " large " and " small " — the latter being placed inside the 
former. Its construction is shown in fig. 194. The small ejector 
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is worked continuously, and is controlled by the small screw steam 
valve, shown just above the nozzles. This valve is adjusted to give 
the required vacuum. 

The large ejector is worked by the admission of steam through a 
disc valve placed underneath the air valve, and upon the same 
spindle. The steam valve is opened by the driver's handle being 
placed in the position marked *' off." The action of both ejectors 
is the same ; steam is admitted around the cones and passes through 
the ejector barrel at a great velocity, withdrawing the air from the 
train pipe and cylinders, and carrying it along the exhaust pipe 
into the chimney of the locomotive. 

To obtain the best vacuum, the admission of steam to the ejectors 
should be carefully adjusted, the steam valves requiring to be only 
slightly opened with ordinary steam pressures. 

The handle has thi*e6 positions ; " off " being the position for 
releasing the brakes quickly, in which position, as before described, 
it is adjusted for admitting steam to the large ejector. 

In '' Running position " the large ejector steam valve and air 
valves are both closed, and the vacuum is re-established and the 
brake released by the small ejector only ; with this adjustment also 
the vacuum is maintained after the brake is released. In the *' on '* 
position the brakes are applied fully. In this position the air 
valve is open, and air passes freely through the holes in the disc 
into the train pipe, and thence to the brake cylinders. The inter- 
mediate positions between "Running position" and "ok" are for 
regulating the brake pressure by letting in more or less air. By 
this means it is possible either to increase the power after applica- 
tion, or to withdraw the air in order to diminish the power or to 
release the blocks. 

The spindle on which the driver^s handle works should be 
re-packed as occasion requires so as to keep it steam tight. 

A small auxiliary pipe is carried from the ejector by the side of 
the train pipe, and is connected only to the vacuum chamber. 
This pipe, through the passage in the air valve, is in communication 
with the small ejector when the driver's handle is in the /tdl an 
position, and thereby constantly maintains the vacuum above the 
engine and tender pistons. At the top of this pipe is fixed a small 
valve by opening which the brake can be released on the engine 
and tender after the steam to the ejector has been closed. 

The driver* 8 handle should be kept free and the air holes clean. 
The steam disc may be lubricated when necessary with a few drops 
of oil by means of the lubricating cock ; tallow must never be used 
for the purpose. Before opening the lubricating cock the steam 
stop valve on the boiler must be closed. 

The back stop valves in the ejector must be kept air tight ; they 
can be easily taken out for examination. The drip pipe must be 
kept clear to allow any condensation of steam to run out. 

The Engine Brake Cylinder, — The pattern of cylinder shown 
in fig. 195 is intended chiefly for use on engines and tenders, 
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* stock where the space is 

Tlie piston fits freely in the cylinder, and is p&cked with a 
rolling rubber ring, which, when the piston moves, rolls between it 
and the cylinder, making & perfect packing without friction. The 
piston-rod is coated with brass, and works through a brass bosh, 
and a packing rubber prevents the air passing the rod. This rod 
should he kept clean by wiping with a dry cloth, but no oil or 
grease most ever be used. At the bottom of the cylinder is 
attached a double branch ball valve, one branch of which is con- 
nected by a small hose pipe to the train pipe, and the other branch 



Fig. 193.— Engine Brake Cylinder. 

to the vacuum chamber. This valve is of the most simple construc- 
tion. There ia only one moving piece, and that being a small brass 
ball having a rolling action in a horizontal direction is practically 
without friction. 

The action of the cylinder is as follows r — The air is withdrawn 
through the train pipe from the bottom of the piston directiy, and 
from the top by passing the ball, which it forces up the incline of 
the spindle. When all the air is withdrawn, the ball rolls down 
the incline and on to its seating. To apply the brake, the air is let 
into the train pipe, and it then passes to the under side of the 
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pieton, and, being prevented from entering to the top by the ball, 
lifts the piston and so applies the brake with auj desired amoutit 
of force — according to the quantity of air let in. 

A drip trap and valve (E, fig. 193, p. 262) are placed on the train 
pipe at the bottom of the down pipe from the ejector, so that any 
moisture will drain into it. It is fitted at the bottom with a self- 
acting ball valve, which opens when the vacuum in the train pif^o 
is destroyed and allows the water which may have collected to run 
oat. This valve should be occasionally examined and cleaned. 



Pig. 196. — Hoee Couplinga. 

Hose Couplinga. — These, shown in fig. 196, will be readily under- 
stood by reference to the drawing. They consist of a pair of 
castings exactly alike, with horns top and bottom ; it ia impossible 
to couple them wrongly. To couple them they should be lifted up 
sufficiently high to enable the bottom horns to be placed together, 
and then lowered ; the top lug of the one being placed in the slot 
of the other. To uncouple, it is simply necessary to raise the 
conplin^, when they will separate. 

The Westii^hoase Aatonutlc Brake. — The Westinghouse auto- 
matic brake is continuous throughout the train, and is operated by 
compressed air stored in a main reservoir on tlie engine, and in 
auxiliary reservoirs, of which one is placed upon the engine, tender, 
and each vehicle — all being connected hy a pipe running the entire 
length of the train. There are also on each vehicle a bripU vaha 
and a brake cylinder, having a piston connected to the brake levers. 

Maintaining the pressure in the brake pipe keeps the brakes off; 
but letting the air escape from the pipe, purposely or accidentally, 
instantly applies the bmkes by allowing air to pass from the small 
reservoirs into the brake cylinders. 

General Arrwigemenl. — The Westingbonse brake as applied to 
engines and tenders is shown in fig. 1!:I7. The locomotive is pro- 
vided with a vertical direct-acting air pump, having a steam 
cylinder. A, and air cylinder, B, with the usual valves, which is 
driven by steam from Uie boiler. This pump forces air into a main 
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roBervotr, C, of 10 to 15 cubic feet capocitjr, preferably fastened 
beneath the footplate, or in any other suitable positiou. The above 
parts are shown on enlarged scale, somewhat diagram matically, in 
fig- 198 (see Plate). A duplex gauge (L in the latter figure) shows 
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the preuure of the air in the brake pipe, or auxiliarj reaerroir, G, 
and ia the maia reservoir. A steam cock, a, reverting to fig. 197, 
governs the flow of steam to the pump and regulates its speed, and, 
-consequently, the pressure of air in the main reservoir. 



Fig. 199. — WestinghouBC Brake : Ordinary Driver's Valve. 

A driver's brake valve, shown in detail in lig. 199, and marked D 
in figs. 197 and 198 (to which the following letters refer), has one 
pipe connection, c, to the main reservoir, nnd a second connection, 
d, to the brake pipe, E, running the entire length of the train. 
This brake valve regulates the flow of air fi>r applying and releasing 
the brakes, and, in its normal position, maintains from 20 lbs. to 30 
lbs. per square inch more pressure in the main reservoir than in the 
brake pipe. 



Pi- 
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The air delivery pipe, 6, leading from the air cylinder, B, of the 
pump, to the main reservoir, C, should enter the latter somewhat 
below the middle, and a separate pipe, c, must be taken from the 
top part of the main reservoir to the brake valve, D. Continual 
trouble would be experienced if the pipe c were branched from the 
air delivery pipe 6, since grease or dirt entering by the pump, 

Index to Fios. 197, 198, aiid 200. 

Westinghouse Automatic Brake. 

A 8team cylinder and 

B Compressing cylinder of air pump, by which air is forced into 

C Main reservoir on engine. 

D Driver's valve, by which the action of the brake is regulated. 

£ Main or brake pipe running whole length of train. 

F Triple valve. 

G Auxiliary reservoirs. 

H Brake cylinders. 

K Pipe coupling between vehicles. 

L Gauges snowing pressures in brake pipe and main reservoirs. 

N Coupling cock for closing brake pipe when vehicles are disconnected. 

5 Guard^s pressure gauge. 
T Guard's brake valve. 

The following references occur in fig, 197 ordy, 
a Steam cock controlling supply of steam to air pump through pipe a}, 
a^ Exhaust pipe of steam air compressor. 
b Air delivery pipe from pump to main reservoir, 
c Pipe leading from driver's valve to main reservoir C. 
d ,f „ ,f brake pipe £. 

/ Branch pipe from brake pipe E to triple valve F, provided with cock h\ 
f^ I*ip6 from triple valve to orake cylinder. 
g ** l)rip cock " for trapping any water that may get into brake pipe. 

Index to Fig. 199, 

Driver's Valve, 

A Branch to main reservoir. 

B Branch to main or brake pipe. 

4 Large ports from branch A to branch B. 

6 Pressure reducing valve loaded to about 20 or 30 lbs. per square inch. 
3 Air escape valve — 

1st position of handle : free communication through large ports 4. 

2nd ,, ,, air must pass through valve 6. 

3rd ,, ,, and positions intermediate between this 

and 2nd position ; load more or less removed from valve 3, 
which lifts accordingly, allowing air to escape at M from 
brake pipe. 

would pass directly into the main pipe and the valves, instead of 
collecting in the main reservoir. Deposits can easily be removed 
from the latter by unscrewing the bottom plug. The driving- 
wheel brake blocks are generally operated by two brake cylinders, 
H, H (fig. 197), which are placed on either side of the engine. 
Another arrangement is sometimes adopted, in which a 10-in. or 
13-in. vertical brake cylinder, by means of suitable brake gear. 
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Fig. 201.— Ordinary Triple Valvo. 

INJJBX TO Fio. 201. 
Ordinary Triple Valve. 
B Branch to brake cylindnr. 
C Branch to auxiliary resen-oir. 
D Exhaust outlet from brake cylinder. 
E To train or brake pipe. 
9 Piston working in caning I, and carrying — with slight "loat" 

6 The slide valve. In position shown this exhausts air from the 

brake cylinder through branch B and outlet D. 
d Groove by which air from train pipe E parses into auxiliary reser- 
voir by branch C. 

7 Graduatino valve. Whenever piston 9 moves down, this valve 

opens before slide valve h moves, and, when passage « comes 
over port a, supplies of air easily regulated pass by it into the 
brake cyUnder. Further movement of piston 9 opens a oleor 
way from branch C to branch B. 
6 Leakage duct in valve {situated between letter e and port a). If 
the brake pipe merely leaks, this, by equalising the pressure 
above and below the piston 9, prevents the brakes from being 
applied. It is situated so that it comes over the port a before 
the exhaust outlet is entirely closed, thus permitting a small 
escape from the reservoir- 
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simultaneously applies the brake on both sides of the engine. An 
example of a vehicle auxiliary reservoir and brake cylinder is seen 
in fig. 200 (see Plate). 

A branch, f^ leads from the brake pipe, E, to the triple valve, F 
(ordinary type), shown in detail in fig. 201, which is in communi- 
cation with the auxiliary reservoir, G, and also with the brake 
cylinder, H, by the pipe, f, A cock is placed in the branch pipe, f^ 
for the purpose of isolating the driving wheel brakes, if required, 
without interfering with the operation of the brakes on the tender, 
or on the vehicles of the train. When the engine is to be fitted 
for running with a " pilot," the brake pipe, E, is extended to the 
front buffer beam, and supplied with a cock and a special coupling 
head which is screwed to the end of the brake pipe. A hose, with 
two coupling ends, is carried on the tender, to be used when 
required for making the connection between the coupling head and 
the coupling on the " pilot." This arrangement is also usefiil for 
taking empty carriages back to the sidings, when the engine fre- 
quently has to travel tender first. The back of the tender is 
provided with a coupling and cock, similar to the arrangement on 
a vehicle. 

A drip cup, ^, is placed on the main pipe, E, and prevents any 
water from- passing into the brake pipe on the train. The lower 
cap of the drip cup, ^, as well as the plug in the main reservoir, C, 
should be removed at least once a week to allow water to escape. 
Sometimes an air pump governor is used to prevent the accumula- 
tion of too high a pressure in the main reservoir and brake pipe. 

Method of Working the Brakes, — The driver starts the air pump 
before moving his engine, and charges the main reservoir, C, the 
brake pipe, E, and the auxiliary reservoirs, G, on the engine and 
tender, to a pressure of about 75 lbs. per square inch. 

The hose couplings between the carriages must be united, and all 
cocks, N, in the brake pipe opened, except the one at the rear of 
the train. When the engine is coupled to the train, the driver 
turns the compressed air from the main reservoir, C, into the brake 
pipe by means of the driver's brake valve, D, thus charging the 
brake pipe, E, the triple valves, F, and the small reservoir, G, on 
all the vehicles of the train with equal pressure. To apply the 
brakes the driver opens the brake valve, D, or the guard opens 
the cock, T, and air is allowed to escape from the brake pipe to the 
atmosphere. The reduction of pressure ro produced in the brake 
pipe, E, causes the pistons of all the triple valves, F, to move, 
permitting a portion of the compressed air stored in the auxiliary 
reservoir, G, to be instantly discharged into the brake cylinders, H. 
The brake pistons are thereupon forced out and the blocks are 
pressed against the wheels. The amount of power exerted by the 
brakes corresponds to the reduction of air pressure in the brake 
pipe ; thus the driver can graduate the brake at will. 

When the pressure in the main pipe has been reduced 20 per 
cent., the brake is applied with full force. The brakes are released 

18 
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by re-opening the passage from the main reservoir, C, to the brake 
pipe, £. This restores the pressure in the brake pipe, and returns 
the pistons of the triple valves, F, to their original position, which 
allows the auxilisry reservoirs, O, to become recharged. At tbe 
same time the air from the brake cylinders, H, is exhausted, thus 
relieving the brake blocks from pressure. 

'^ Quick-acting ** Weatinghouse Brake, — The above general descrip- 
tion not only serves for the *' ordinary " Westinghouse brake, but 
also for the improved " quick-acting " Westinghouse brake. 

The difference in the two brakes is simply in the action of their 
triple valves, by means of which, on each vehicle, the application 
and release of the brake is governed in accordance with the variar 
tions of pressure produced in the brake pipe. 

When the ordinary Westinghouse brake is brought into action 
by discharging air from the brake pipe through tlie driver's valve, 
this immediately causes a reduction of pressure in the brake pipe 
of the engine and the next vehicle, but it requires a certain amount 
of time— corresponding to the length of the train — for the reduction 
of pressure to travel along to the rear end of the train, and so bring 
all the brakes into operation. 

On trains of ordinary length this does not lead to any inconveni- 
ence, the reduction of pressure being transmitted over the whole 
of the train with sufficient rapidity to produce throughout a practi- 
cally simultaneous action of the brakes. But in trains of extra- 
ordinary length, such as those employed for the conveyance of 
goods, and composed of 40 or 50 vehicles, extending over some 
1500 or 2000 feet, an appreciable time elapses before tbe main pipe 
can so far evacuate its contents as to bring into operation the brake 
on the farthest vehicle. During all this time the brakes at the 
head of the train are ap*^lied, thus causing unequal action, which 
must result in very severe shocks, liable to damage the rolling 
stock and its contents. 

This difficulty has been overcome by the quick-acting brake 
(tig. 200, see plate), the simultaneous action of which on all the 
vehicles, avoids shocks or jerks, even when the brakes are applied 
with fiill force, as in a case of emergency. 

With the ordinary triple valve, when the brake is applied with 
moderate force, its piston moves down only about one-half its full 
stroke ; whereas it moves to the limit of its stroke when the brake 
is brought into action with full force. It is this second part of the 
stroke which, in the new quick- acting triple valve, has been utilised 
to establish a communication between the brake pipe and the brake 
cylinder, thus producing the following improved action : — 

When the driver opens the brake valve, and the air escapes 
rapidly from the brake pipe until the pressure is sufficiently 
reduced to operate to the full extent the triple valve on the first 
vehicle, a large communication is established between the train 
pipe and the brake cylinder of that vehicle, and for a fraction of 
a second this is held open to permit the air to enter the brake 
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<;7linder. This discbarge of air from the brake pipe into the 
brake cylinder has the effect of suddenly reducing the pressure in 
the brake pipe near the next triple valve, the piston of which 
immediately moves to the full extent of its stroke, thus opening 
another passage for discharge of air into its own brake cylinder. 
And so this process runs on through the train — like an explosion 
along a train of gunpowder. Each vehicle accordingly provides 
for the evacuation of its own length of pipe, and the air contained 
iu it is let out locally, instead of having to thread its way to the end 
of a long brake pipe, with its many bends and consequent friction, 
in order to be discharged on the engine as in the case of the ordinary 
brake. 

Air Pressure; Cylinders. — Elaborate experiments have demon- 
strated that the higher the speed of the train, the greater must be 
the initial bi^ke pressure to effect the quickest stop. A brake pipe 
pressure of from 75 lbs. to 80 lbs. per square inch is, therefore, 
recommended for fast trains, and a somewhat lower pressure for 
slower and stopping trains. The pressure can easily be varied by 
regulating the speed of the pump. High pressure permits the use 
o{ small cylinders, reservoirs, and pipes. 

Brake, Steam, and Air Pipes, — The brake pipe for ordinary trains 
may be of 1 in. steam pipe. If, however, it is intended to work 
trains of great length, say of 40 or more vehicles, by means of 
the quick-acting brake, .the diameter of the brake pipe must be 
increased to 1^ ins. diameter, and the bends in the pipe at the 
-ends of the vehicles must he avoided. 

For piping used on engines and tenders the following particulars 
may f)rove of service : — The brake pipe should always be iron steam 
pipe of best quality, of 1 in. internal diameter. The steam pipe a\ 
A\r delivery pipe b, pipe c from main reservoir to brake valve, and 
pipe d from brake valve to main pipe, if of iron, should be of 1 in. 
beSst steam pipe, or 1^ in. outside diameter solid drawn copper pipe 
with a thickness of No. 10 S.W.G. The exhaust pipe a^ may be 
•of 1^ ins. iron steam pipe, or 1^ ins. outside diameter solid drawn 
-copper pipe with a thickness of No. 10 S.W.6., enlarged to 2 ins. 
or 2} ins. in the smokebox to deaden the noise. For the same 
pur[)ose, the pump exhaust is sometimes turned into the exhaust 
of the engine with very good results ; and in the other cases special 
•exhaust quieting chambers are used. 

Red lead must not be used on the inside of any fittings. All 
pipes must be blown out with steam after bending, to remove scale 
aod dirt. Blowing through with compressed air alone is not suffi- 
-cient. 

Working of Brakes with Pilot Engines, — When trains are worked 
by means of a pilot engine, the brakes should be under tlie control 
of the driver of the front engine, and for this purpose it is necessary 
that a cock should be introduced into the pipe leading from the 
main reservoir to the brake valve, as shown. Whenever two 
engines are used for working a train, the driver of the second 
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engine must, immediately after the attachment of the pilot, close 
the cock under the driver's valve, and keep it closed so long as he 
has the assistance of the pilot. During this time the handle of the 
driver's valve must be kept in the release position, and the maximum 
pressure be maintained in the main reservoir of the second engine, 
so that the driver of this engine may be ready at any time to take 
charge of the brakes on the train, if necessary. The cock under the 
brake valve of the second engine must, of course, be re-opened so 
soon as the pilot engine is removed. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

LUBRICATION. 

Contents. — Difficulties presented by the Lubrication of Locomotives — Sight- 
feed Lubricator — Displacement or Roscoe Lubricator — Fumess Lubricator 
— Oil-boxes and Pipes for Kston-rods, Valve Spindles, Axle-boxes, &c. — 
Lubricating Slide Bars — Lubricating Eccentric Straps, and Connecting- 
and Coupling-rods — Consumption of Oil. 

This lubrication of locomotive engines presents difficulties dif- 
ferent from those that arise in the lubrication of other engines and 
machines. The difficulty exists rather in devising suitable and 
convenient methods of application than in the selection of a satis- 
factory lubricant. 

The importance of having the valves and cylinders well and 
properly lubricated is so fully recognised as not to require demon- 
strating. Not only is it necessary that the valves and pistons 
should work with as little friction as possible, but it is also most 
important that the lubricant used should possess no chemical pro- 
perties that will detrimentally affect those iron parts with which it 
may come in contact. In the practice of lubrication, lubricators 
play no unimportant part. Good lubrication can seldom be secured 
«ven when a good lubricant is used unless it is applied through the 
medium of a good lubricator. Again, the action of a good lubricator 
may be impaired should it be improperly fixed or adjusted. 

Sight-feed Lubricator. — For the lubrication of the valves the 
sight- feed lubricator is now almost in general use. There are many 
different makes; those that are the simplest in construction and 
will use both light- and heavy-bodied oils are the best. 

Fig. 202 illustrates a sight-feed lubricator, which supplies a steady 
and regular quantity of oil to the steam-chest for the slide valves 
at rates varying from 1 to 120 drops per minute. 

The condensation-chamber is contained in the body of the lubri- 
cator, thus doing away with the usual condensation pipe or coil. 

A convenient place for fixing the lubricator is on the weather- 
board or side plate of the cab. A f-in. internal diameter steam pipe 
is brought from the highest convenient part of the boiler and 
coupled on to A ; a pipe of the same diameter is taken from the 
steam-chest or steam pipe close to the steam-chest and coupled on 
to B. 

The coupling or union in the steam pipe or steam-chest should 
project through at least | of an inch, so as to deliver the oil clear 
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of the side, as shown at A (fig. 203), and not as shown at B. If the 
plan shown in A is not adopted, the drops of oil, instead of being 
carried forward in spray amongst the steam and thoroughly lubri- 
cating it, are liable to be forced round the sides of the pipe or 
steam-chest. 



Tftift' jotpi 





Fig. 203.— Method of Spraying the Oil. 



Directions for Working the Sioht-Feed Lubricator. 

Ist. Close all valves. 

2nd. Completely fill the oil-chamber through F, and after replacing the 
screw and plug, turn on steam from the boiler, which will fill the sight glass 
with water. 

3rd. Open bock pressure-valve C a little, and then slightly open regulating 
valve D, and regulate the number of drops necessary ; two to four drops per 
minute are sufficient for locomotives. 

4th. When requiring to refill, close all valves, slacken back valve F, let out 
condensed water through valve E, and refill through F. 



Displacement or Roscoe Lubricator. — ^Another lubricator which 
is considerably used is the *' displacement '^ or "Roscoe" lubricator, 
shown in fig. 204. It is filled with oil through the valve A. 
This valve is then closed, and the valve B, leading to the steam 
chest is opened ; as the steam condenses on the surface of the oil, 
the water sinks and raises the oil, which then flows through the 
valve B, to the steam chest. The quantity of oil passing to the 
steam chest can be regulated by the wheel C, attached to the 
valve B. The valve D, at the bottom of the lubricator, is for 
letting out the condensed water. A form of displacement lubri- 
cator suitable for valve- spindles is shown on page 102. 

Fumess Lubricator. — The "Furness" lubricator, frequently used 
for cylinder lubrication, is shown on fig. 205. It is attached to the 
top of the cylinder, or the centre of the cylinder cover, at A. 
When the steam is in the cylinder the small valve B is kept closed 
by the steam pressure ; but when the steam is shut ofi*, and the 
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Vig. 204.— Displacement oi- Roscoe Lubricator. 
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engine is working, the valve lifts about ^ in. at each stroke of the 
piston, by suction, admitting a small quantity of oil. The lubri- 
cator ia filled at the plug C. 



,fT^. 




Fig. 206. — Furoesa Lnbricator. 

Oil-boxes and Pipes for Piston-rods, Valve Spindles, Axle- 
boxes, ftc, — ^The most economical system of lubricating the several 
Krts of the locomotive is by means of lubricating boxes. These can 
used with one, two, or three lubricating pipes, as shown in figs. 
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206, 207, and 208. Syphon trimmings are placed in these boxes, and 
the oil is led to the part required by the pipe. When running, the 
lid or cover of the box is closed, in order to prevent waste, and when 
the engine arrives at the shed the engineman can withdraw the 
syphons with the same object. Sometimes small cocks, to which 
the pipes are attached, are fixed to the bottom of the boxes. 

Lubricating boxes are placed on each side of the locomotive, at 
the back of the smokebox tube- plate (as shown in fig. 209), for 
lubricating the piston-rods and valve spindles, the oil from the 
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Fig. 208. — Lubricating Box with Three Pipes. 



pipes running on to plaited cotton rings round the rods and 
spindles. 

Fig. 210 shows the application of the three-pipe oil-boxes for 
lubricating axle-boxes and horn blocks; the centre pipe leads to 
the axle-box, as shown, and the two outside pipes lead to the sides 
of the axle-box where it slides on the horn blocks. 

Lubricating Slide Bars. — For lubricating two or four slide-bars, 
oil-cups are fixed on the top of the top bars, with a hole drilled 
through, the underside of the hole having a large shallow counter- 
sink. Inside of the oil cup is a flat piece of copper to which the 
worsted trimming is attached. This is shown in fig. 211. For 
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single slide -bars, holes are drilled through the bars with large 
shallow countersinks as shown in fig. 76. 

Lubricating Eccentric Straps and Connecting- and Coupling-rods. — 
A method of lubricating eccentric straps is shown in fig. 212, a 
similar arraugement of top spring and tube being also used for 
connecting-rod big ends, and coupling-rod brasses and bushes, an 




Fig. 210. — ^Application of Three-Pipe Oil-boxes. 



arrangement which keeps the oil from being thrown out when the 
parts are working at high speeds. 

The Consumption of Oil varies according to the work done; 
the average quantity of cylinder oil used being from '35 to *5 
quart, and of engine oil from 2 to 3 quarts per 100 miles. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CONSUMPTION OF FUEL, EVAPORATION, AND ENGINE EFFICIENCY. 

Contents. — ^Particulars of Engine Tested — Trial from London to Bournemouth 
— Trial from Bournemouth to London — Trial from London to Exet«r — 
Trial from Exeter to Woking — ^Trial from London to Salisbury' — Means 
employed in Observations. 

In this chapter is described a series of trials of nii express loco- 
motive,''*' in which the coal consumption, evaporation, power 
developed, and other particulars were accurately observed. The 
means employed in taking the diagrams and making the obser- 
vations are also described. The results are examined, and deter- 
minations as to the engine and boiler efficiencies are arrived at. 
The trials were made with the locomotive at its regular duty, and 
under ordinary circumstances. 

Particalars of Engine Tested. — The engine upon which the 
trials were made was one of twenty built for the London and 
South-Western Railway Company, at their Nine Elms Works, 
for working the heavy main line express trains between Waterloo, 
Salisbury, Southampton, and Bournemouth. These engines run 
from Waterloo to Basingstoke, a distance of 48 miles, easily under 
the hour, and, during the summer months they run the 84 miles to 
Salisbury and the 104 miles to Christchurch without a stop. It is 
not intended to give a detailed description of the engines here, but 
a few particulars will aid in the understanding of the results of the 
trials. 

They have four wheels coupled, and a four-wheeled bogie. The 
cylinders, placed outside, are 19 ins. in diameter, and have a stroke 
of 26 ins., the clearance being equivalent to 7*74 per cent, at the 
front, and 6*63 per cent, at the back end of the stroke. The slide 
valves have 3} ins. travel, and ^ in. lead when in full gear, and 1 in. 
outside lap. The coupled driving-wheels are 7 ft. 1 in. diameter, 
and the bogie and tender wheels are 3 ft. 9| ins. diameter. The 
frames, of mild steel, are 1 in. thick. The boiler barrel is lift. 

* An account of these trials appears in the Proceedings of the Iiutt. of CivU 
Engineers, vol. cxxv. ; session 1895-96. 
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long, and 4 ft. 4 ins. in diameter outside ; the thicknesB of the plates of 
mild steel is ^ in. ; the length between tube-plates is 11 ft. 4 ins. ; 
and there are 240 tubes of 1| ins. diameter outside ; and tlie height 
of the boiler from the centre of the rails is 7 ft. 9 ins. The firebox 
is of copper, 5 ft. 6^ ins. long at the .top, and 5 ft. 7| ins. at the 
bottom, the height being 5 ft. 9^ ins. to the bottom of the founda- 
tion ring, and 5 ft. 7 ins. to the top of same. The width is 3 ft. 6 ins. 
at the top, and 3 ft. 2^ ins. at the bottom. The plates are ^ in. thick, 
except the tube-plate, which is 1 in. thick. The heating sur&ce of 
the firebox is 112-45 sq. ft. (^ 16,1921 sq. ins.) ; of the tubes, 1246-2 
sq. ft. ( = 179,452-8 sq. ins.); the total heating surface is 1358-65 
sq. ft. ( = 195,644-9 sq. ins.) ; and the grate area is 18*14 sq. ft. The 
ratio of total heating surface to grate area is 74*9 to 1. The area 
through the tubes is 2*47 sq. ft., and the area through firebars, 5-8 
sq. ft. The working boiler pressure is 175 lbs. per sq. in. The 
weight on the driving-wheels was 14 tons 19 cwts., or 33,488 
lbs. ; on the trailing-wheels, 14 tons 16 cwts., or 33,162 lbs.; and 
on the bogie, 18 tons 17 cwts. 2 qrs., or 42,280 lbs. ; the weight of the 
tender full of water, and with 2 tons of coal, was 33 tons 8 cwts., 
or 74,816 lbs. ; and the total weight of the engine and tender 
in working order was 82 tons cwt. 2 qrs., or 183,736 lbs. The 
weight per foot of wheel-base was 1 *853 tons. The total wheel-base 
of the engine and tender is 44 ft. 3^ ins. ; the extreme length 
over buffers, 53 ft. 8| ins. ; the distance from the front of the buffers ' 
to centre of bogie, 8 ft. 4f ins. ; from centre of bogie to centre of • 
driving-axle, 10 ft. 9 ins. ; from centre of driving-axle to centre of ^ 
trailing-axle, 8 ft. 6 ins. ; and from centre of trailing-axle to back 
of frame, 4 ft. 3 ins. The total available capacity of the tender 
water-tank is 2908 gallons. 

Steel castings are used as much as possible in the construe- . 
tion of these engines, the following details being made of this 
material, thus dispensing with intricate and difficult forgings : — 
<!iriving-, trailing-, and bogie-wheels, all bogie-castings, pistons, 
crossheads, motion-plates, all hornblocks, spring-hanger brackets^ 
&c., &c. 

The engines are fitted with the automatic vacuum and steam 
brakes, and also with Adams' patent vortex blast pipe.* 

Trial from London to Bournemouth. — Five trials were made : 
the first — to which figs. 213, 214, and 215 have reference — was 
run on 9tti July, 1891, from Waterloo with the 5.50 a.m. down 
train to Bournemouth, a distance of 111 miles, with eleven 
intermediate stops. The load hauled, exclusive of engine and 
tender, and with no allowance for passengers and luggage, was 
from Waterloo to Woking, 24| miles, 239 tons 17 cwts. 3 qrs.; 
from Woking to Basingstoke, 23| miles, 217 tons 6 cwts. 3 qrs. ; 
from Basingstoke to Eastleigh, 25| miles, 166 tons 16 cwts. ; 
from Ekutleigh to Brockenhurst, 19 miles, 135 tons 15 cwts. 2 qrs. ; 
and from Brockenhurst to Bournemouth, 18^ miles, 116 tons 16 cwts. 
* For a fuller description of the engine see Appendix A. 
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2 qrs. — the mean load hauled thronghout the jouroey being 179 tons 
16 cwts. 3 qrs. 

From iig. 213 will be seen the profile of the road, the steepest 
up gradient being 1 in 99 for 1^ miles. The speed, indicated horse- 
power, actual running time, boiler pressure, smokebox tempera- 
tare, and the various vacuum curves are also shown in this 
figure. 

The maximum speed obtained was 68*5 miles per hour, running 
on a down gradient of 1 in 251, at the sixty-fifth mile post (see 
indicator diagram. No. 23), fig. 214. The indicated horse-power, 
as shown bv the diagram, taken immediately after at 68 miles per 
hour (fig. 213) was 480*2 ; steam cut-off 17 per cent, of the stroke, 
and the number of revolutions, 269 per minute. The mean speed, 




ICeoD effective presBure, 24*87 Ibe. per square inch. 
Fig. 214.— Indicator Diagram, No. 23. 




Mean effective preasure, 50'88 Ibe. per iquare inch. 
Fig» 215. — Indicator Diagram, No. 11. 



exclusive of stops, was 37 miles per hour. The maximum indicated 
horse-power was 684*1 (see indicator diagram, No. 11), fig. 215; 
steam cut-off 29*5 per cent, of the stroke. This was obtained on 
an up gradient of 1 in 314, at the twenty-eighth mile post — the 
speed being 40 miles per hour, and the number of revolutions 157 
per minute. The mean boiler pressure throughout the journey 
was 167*5 lbs. per square inch. 

The journey occupied 3 hours 29 minutes, the actual running 
time being 2 hours 59^ minutes. 

The coal burnt per hour journey time was 974*7 lbs. exclusive 
of lighting up, 1019 lbs. inclusive of lighting up; and taking 
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running time was 1136*4 lbs. exclusive of lighting up, and 1192*6 
lbs. inclusive. This gives 62*54 and 65*61 lbs. respectively per 
square foot of grate area per hour running time, 53*7 and 56*36 lbs. 
respectively journey time, aiid 2*31 and 2*65 lbs., exclusive and 
inclusive of lighting up respectively, per indicated horse-power 
per hour running time, which is equivalent to 1*98 and 2*32 
lbs , exclusive and inclusive of lighting up respectively, journey 
time. 

The coal burnt per train mile exclusive of lighting up was 30*5 
lbs., and inclusive ot lighting up 32*1 lbs. ; the coal burnt per engine 
mile exclusive of lighting up 29*5 lbs., and inclusive of lighting up 
31*0 lbs. 

The water evaporated per hour journey time was 9442*1 lbs., or,, 
taking the running time, 11,000 lbs. The water evaporated per 
square foot of total heating surface per hour taking journey time 
was 6*95 lbs., and taking running time was 809 lbs.; the water 
evaporated per indicated horse-power per hour running time was 
22*4 lbs. ; the water evaporated per lb. of coal, exclusive of lighting 
up, was 9*68 lbs., and inclusive of lighting up 9*63 lbs. ; from feed 
temperature 9*68 lbs.; and the equivalent from and at 212'' Fah. 
1 1 '35 lbs. The temperature of the water in the boiler at the time 
of lighting up was 205"* Fah. 

With regard to forced draught, special observations were made 
during each journey of the vacuum and pressures obtained at the 
base of the chimney, in the smokebox on a level with and in the 
centre of the blast pipe, and at - the middle of the middle row of 
tubes, through the firehole door, and in the ashpan. The vacuum 
in incites of water was as follows : — At base of chimney, maximum 
1*5 ins., mean 4*93 ins.; level with top and in centre of vortex 
blast pipe, maximum 7*5 ins., mean 4*34 ins. ; at middle of middle 
row of tubes, maximum 6 2 ins., mean 2*84 ins. The maximum 
pressure in inches of water through the firehole door was 2*8 ins., 
and mean 1*25 ins.; and in the ashpan, maximum 0*5 in., mean 
0*08 in. 

The diameter of the gases-pipe of the blast pipe was 5 ins., the area. 
19*6 sq. ins., and the area of the annular exhaust was 13*9 sq. ins., 
and its width \^ in. The temperature of the gases in the smoke- 
box was also taken at one mile intervals, the maximum being 
585*" Fah. and the mean 488*9 T Fah. The temperatures below 
680^ Fah. were registered with a mercury thermometer, and above 
680*" Fah. with a mercury thalpotassimeter. 

The weather was fine with strong head wind. 

The coal stated includes that used while standing for 3^ hours. 
Particulars are given in Table XV. 

Trial firom Bournemouth to London. — The second trial ex- 
tended over the return journey from Bournemouth to Waterloo 
on the same day, the departure time being 1.55 p.m. Three 
intermediate stops were made in addition to stopping at 
Yauxhall. The load hauled, exclusive of engine and tender, 
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and with no allowance for weight of passengers and luggage, 
was : — Bournemouth West to Bournemouth East, 3^ miles, 89 tons 
11 cwts. 2 qrs.j and from Bournemouth East to Waterloo, 107| 
miles, 1 37 tons 1 1 cwts. 2 qrs. The mean* load throughout the 
journey was thus 136 tons 3 cwts. 2 qrs. 

The maximum speed attained was 67 miles per hour on a down 
gradient of 1 in 386 between the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
mile post from Waterloo. The indicated horse-power, tai^ea im- 
mediately after this observation, at 66 miles per hour, being 571 *6, 
with a steam cut-off 17 per cent, of the stroke; the number of 
revolutions per minute being 201. The mean speed exclusive of 
stops was 45*23 miles per hour. 

The maximum indicated horse-power was 610*1, with a steam 
cut-off at 26 per cent, on an up gradient of 1 in 249 at the sixtieth 
mile post, the speed being 43 miles per hour, and the number of 
revolutions 179 per minute. The mean boiler pressure throughout 
the journey was 167*2 lbs. per square inch. 

The journey occupied 2 hours 41 minutes, the actual running 
time being 2 hours 27^ minutes. 

The coal burnt per hour journey time was 1162*83 lbs. exclusive 
of lighting up, and 1231*2 lbs. inclusive of lighting up. Taking 
running time, the coal burnt per hour was 1270*8 lbs. exclusive of 
lighting up. and 1339*3 lbs. inclusive, which gives 70*0 and 73*78 
lbs. respectively per square foot of grate area per hour running 
time, and 64*1 and 67*35 lbs. respectively journey time. This is 
equivalent to 2*61 and 2*75 lbs., exclusive and inclusive of lighting 
up respectively, per indicated horse-power per hour running time ; 
and to 2*39 and 2*52 lbs., exclusive and inclusive of lighting up 
respectively, journey time. The coal burnt per train mile exclusive 
of lighting up was 28*1 lbs., and inclusive of lighting up 29*6 lbs. ; 
and the coal burnt per engine mile exclusive of lighting up was 
27*13 lbs., and inclusive of lighting up 28*6 lbs. 

The water evaporated per hour journey time was 10,214*0 lbs., or 
taking the running time 11.167 lbs.; the water evaporated per 
square foot of total heating surface per hour taking the journey 
time was 7*51 lbs., running time 8*22 lbs. ; the water evaporated 
per indicated horse-power per hour, taking running time was 23*02 
lbs. ; the water eva))orated per lb. of coal, exclusive of lighting up, 
was 8*78 lbs., inclusive of lighting up 8*34 lbs ; from feed tempera- 
ture 8-78 lbs., and equivalent from and at 212** Fah. 10*3 lbs. The 
temperature of the water in the boiler at the time of lighting up 
was 205° Fah. 

The vacuum in inches of water was as follows: — At base of chimneyi 
maximum 11*0 ins., mean 6*43 ins. ; level with the top and in centre 
of blast pipe, maximum 7*1 ins., mean 4*1 ins. ; at middle of middle 
row of tubes, maximum 5*8 ins., mean 3*34 ins. The maximum 
pressure in inches of water through the firehole door was 2*2 ins., 
mean 1*36 ins*; and in the ashpan, maximum 0*2 in., mean 0*07 
in. The temperature of gases in the smokebox, taken every mile. 
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was 575* Fah. maximum, and 494-76* Fah. mean. The coal stated 
includes that used while standing for 5^ hours. 

Trial from London to Exeter. — The third trial was run on 10th 
July from Waterloo with the 11.0 a.m. down train to Exeter, a 
distance of 171^ miles with three intermediate stops. The load 
hauled, exclusive of engine and tender, and with no allowance 
for the weight of passengers and luggage, was 168 tons 7 cwts. 
2 qrs. 

The steepest up gradient was 1 in 70 for ^ mile, and I in 80 for 
4 miles continuously. The maximum speed attained was 78 miles 
per hour, whilst running on a down gradient of 1 in 100 at the 
fifty- eighth mile post. The indicated horse-power was 517'2, 
with a steam cut-off at 17 per cent, of the stroke, the number 
of revolutions being 309 per minute. The mean speed exclusive 
of stops was 46*1 miles per hour. 

The maximum indicated horse-power developed was 803*6, with 
steam cut-off at 44 per cent, of the stroke, on an up gradient of 
1 in 80 at the 152nd mile post, the speed being 31 miles per 
hour, and the number of revolutions 1 23 per minute. The mean 
boiler pressure throughout the journey was 171*7 lbs. per square 
inch. 

The journey occupied 4 hours 4 minutes, the actual running time 
being 3 hours 43^ minutes. 

The coal burnt per hour journey time was 1198*2 lbs. exclusive 
of lighting up, and 1280*95 inclusive of lighting up, and taking 
running time, 1309*2 lbs. exclusive of lighting up, 1400*1 inclusive. 
This gives 72*18 and 77*16 lbs. respectively per square foot of 
grate area per hour running time, and 66*05 and 70*61 lbs. respec- 
tively, journey time. This is equivalent to 2*34 and 2*94 lbs., 
exclusive and inclusive of lighting up respectively, per indicated 
horse-power per hour running time, and 2*14 and 2-74 lbs., exclusive 
and inclusive of lighting up respectively, journey time. 

The coal burnt per train mile, exclusive of lighting up, was 28*4 
lbs., and inclusive of lighting up 30*36 lbs. ; the coal burnt per 
engine mile, exclusive of lighting up, 27*8, and inclusive of lighting 
up, 29*7 lbs. 

The water evaporated per hour journey time was 10,601 lbs., or, 
taking the running time, 11,559*1 lbs.; the water evaporated per 
square foot of total heating surface per hour, taking the journey 
time, was 7*8 lbs., and running time 8*5 lbs. The water evaporated 
per indicated horse-power per hour, takinjGC running time, was 20*7 
lbs.; water evaporated per lb. of coal, exclusive of lighting up, was 
8*84 lbs. inclusive of lighting up 8*27 lbs. ; from feed temperature, 
8-84 lbs. ; and the equivalent from and at 212* Fah., 104 lbs. 
The tempei'ature of the feed water at the time of lighting up was 
125* Fah. The vacuum in inches of water was as follows : — 
At base of chimney, maximum 14*0 ins., mean 6*54 ins. ; level with 
the top and in centre of blast pipe, maximum 11*0 ins., mean 4*21 
ins. ; at middle of middle row of tubes, maximum 8*0 ins., mean 
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3*83 ins. The maximum pressure in inches of water through the 
firehole door was 3*6 ins., and mean 1*63 ins., and in the ashpan, 
maximum 0*6 in., and mean 0*12 in. The temperatures of gases 
in the smokehox, taken at 1 mile intervals, were 740** Fah. maxi- 
mum, and 604*62' Fah. mean. The coal stated includes that used 
while standing for 3} hours. 

Trial firom Exeter to Woking.— The fourth trial was the return 
journey from Exeter to Waterloo on the following day, 1 1 th July, 
leaving there at 12.54 p.m. (nine minutes late), and making six 
intermediate stops. Owing to unforeseen stoppages and delays, 
which occurred after leaving Woking, it was impossible to record 
several of the most important items. The distance from Woking — 
only 24f miles-— occupying 1 hour 15^ minutes, the trial was there- 
fore ended at Woking. 

The load hauled, exclusive of engine and tender, and with no 
allowance for weight of passengers and luggage, was — Exeter to 
Yeovil, 197 tons 9 cwts. 2 qrs. ; Yeovil to Templecombe, 244 tons 
9 cwts. 2 qrs. ; and from Templecombe to Waterloo, 195 tons 4 
cwts. 2 qrs. ; the mean load hauled throughout the journey being 
198 tons 17 cwts. 3 qrs. 

Fig. 2 1 6 shows the profile of the line, the steepest gradient being 
1 in 80. 

The maximum speed obtained was 81 miles per hour, while 
running on a down gradient of 1 in 80 between the 148th and 
149th mile post from Waterloo. 

The indicated horse-power taken just after at 80 miles per hour 
being 636*2 (see indicator diagram No. 139), fig. 217, with steam 




Mean effective pressore, 2676 lbs. per square inch. 
Fig. 217. — Indicator Diagram, No. 139. 

cut-off at 17 per cent, of the stroke, the number of revolutions per 
minute being 316. The mean speed, exclusive of stops, was 
44*45 miles per hour. The maximum indicated horse-power was 
804*3 (see indicator diagram No. 150), fig. 218, steam cut-off being 
48 per cent. This was obtained on the level and just leaving an 
up gradient of 1 in 200 at the 115^ mile post, the s|)eed being 27^ 
miles per hour, and the number of revolutions, 109 per minute. 
The mean boiler pressure throughout the journey was 169*4 lbs. 
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per square inch. The journey occupied 3 hours 47 minutes, the 
actual running time being 3 hours 18} minutes. 

The coal burnt per hour journey time was 1283 lbs. exclusive of 
lighting up, and 1388 lbs. inclusive of lighting up; and taking 
running time was 1467 lbs. exclusive of lighting up, 1585 lbs. 
inclusive. This gives 80*89 and 84*4 lbs. respectively per square 
foot of grate area per hour running time, and 70*76 and 76*49 lbs* 
respectively journey time. This is equivalent to 2*52 lbs. and 2*72 
lbs., exclusive and inclusive of lighting up respectively, per indicated 
horse-power running time ; and to 2*20 and 2*38 lbs., exclusive and 
inclusive of lighting up respectively, journey time. 

The coal burnt per train mile, exclusive of lighting up, was 32*98 
lbs., and inclusive of lighting up 35*65 lbs. ; and the coal burnt 
per engine mile, exclusive of lighting up, was 32*21 lbs., and in- 
clusive of lighting up 34*81 lbs. 




Mean effective preMure, 101*75 lbs. per square inch. 
Fig. 218 —Indicator Diagram, No. 150. 

The water evaporated per hour journey time was 10,150 ]bs., or 
taking the running time 1 1,600 lbs. 

The water evaporated per square foot of total heating surface per 
hour, taking the journey time, was 7*47 lbs., running time 8*54 lbs.; 
the water evaporated per indicated horse-power per hour, taking 
running time, was 19*94 lbs. ; the water evaporated per lb of coal, 
exclusive of lighting up, was 7*91 lbs., and inclusive of lighting up 
7*32 lbs. ; from feed temperature, 7*91 lbs.; and the equivalent from 
and at 212* Fab., 9*28 lbs. The temperature of the water at 
the time of lighting up was 165** Fab. 

The vacuum in inches of water was as follows : — At base of 
chimney, maximum 15*0 ins., mean 7*33 ins. ; level with top and 
in centre of blast pipe, maximum 12*8 ins., mean 6*27 ins.; at 
middle of middle row of tubes, maximum 9*0 ins., mean 4*77 ins. 
The maximum pressure in inches of water through the firehole 
door was 5*0 ins., mean, 2*16 ins. ; and in the ashpan, maximum 
0*8 in., and mean 0*19 in. The temperature of gases in the 
smokebox, taken at 1 mile intervals, was 780* Fah. maximum, 
and 627* Fah. mean. The coal stated includes that used 
while standing for 3§ hours. The weather was fine with moderate 
side wind. 
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Trial from London to Salisbnry. — The fifth trial was run on 
13th July, from Waterloo with the 2.40 p.m. train to Salisbury, 
a distance of 83| miles, with three intermediate stops. The 
load hauled, excluding engine and tender, and with no allow- 
ance for weight of passengers and luggage, was 137 tons 10 
cwts. 2 qrs. The steepest gradient was 1 in 141 up. The 
ipaximum speed obtained was 75 miles per hour, running on a 
down gradient of 1 in 178 at the 65th mile post. The indicated 
horse-power taken at the 64^ mile post, at 72^ miles per hour, being 
601*9, with steam cut-off at 17 per cent, of t&e stroke, and number 
of revolutions 287 per minute. The mean speed, exclusive of stops, 
was 46 '7 miles per hour. The maximum indicated horse-power 
was 626*1, with steam cut-off at 20 per cent, of the stroke. This 
was obtained on an up gradient of 1 in 264 at the 69th mile 
post, the speed being 50 miles per hour, and the number of revolu- 
tions 198 per minute. The mean boiler pressure throughout the 
journey was 170*8 lbs. per square inch. The journey occupied 2 
hours 4 minutes, the actual running time being 1 hour 47^ 
minutes. 

The coal burnt per hour journey time was 1137*9 lbs. exclusive 
of lighting up, and 1219*2 lbs. inclusive of lighting up ; and, taking 
running time, was 13 15*8 lbs. exclusive of lighting up, and 1409'8 
lbs. inclusive. This gives 72*49 and 77*67 lbs. respectively per 
square foot of grate area per hour running time, and 62*7 and 67*88 
lbs. respectively journey time. This is equivalent to 2*45 and 
2*76 lbs., exclusive and inclusive of lighting up respectively, per 
indicated horse-power per hour running time, and to 2*12 and 2*43 
lbs., exclusive and inclusive of lighting up respectively, journey 
time. The coal burnt per train mile, exclusive of lighting up, was 
28*16 lbs., and inclusive of lighting up was 31*18 lbs.; the coal 
burnt per engine mile, exclusive of lighting up, was 27*02 lbs., and 
inclusive of lighting up, 28*96. 

The water evaporated per hour journey time was 10,627 lbs., or 
taking the running time, 12,288*6 lbs. ; the water evaporated per 
square foot of total heatiug surface per hour, taking journey time, 
was 7*82 lbs., running time 9*04 lbs. ; the water evaporated per indi- 
cated horse-power per hour, taking running time, was 22*9 lbs. ; the 
water evaporated per lb. of coal, exclusive of lighting up, 9*34 lbs. ; 
inclusive of lighting up, 8*71 lbs. ; from feed temperature, 9*34 lbs.; 
and the equivalent from and at 212'' Fah., 10*96 lbs. The tem- 
perature of the water in the boiler at the time of lighting up was 
6r Fah. 

The vacuum in inches of water was as follows : — At base of 
chimney, maximum 7*0 ins., mean 3-03 ins. ; level with top and in 
centre of blast pipe, maximum 6*8 ins., mean 4*96 ins. ; at middle 
of middle row of tubes, maximum 5 4 ins., mean 3*82 ins. The 
maximum pressure in inches of water through the firehole door 
was 2*2 ins., and mean 0*98 ins. ; and in the ashpan, maximum 0*8 
ins., and mean 0*16 ins. 
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The temperature of gases in the smokebox, taken at 1 mile 
intervals, was 740° Fah. maximum, and the mean 575° Fah. 

The coal stated includes that used while standing for 3;^ hours. 
The weather was fine with head wind. 

Means Employed in Observations. — The speed was taken by a^ 
Boyer speed indicator and recorder, driven from the bogie-wheel, 
and besides indicating on a dial the miles per hour, it recorded 
the same on metallic paper, the miles on the paper agreeing exactly 
with the mile posts on the line. 

The Boyer speed indicator is an instrument for showing at a 
glance the speed in miles per hour, and at the same instant record- 
ing it on a ribbon of paper, which, by the action of the instrument, 
is wound off one spool on to another. It is of special value for 
speed trials and records of the running of locomotive, stationary,, 
and other engines, and for indicating purposes, where the speed 
is an important factor. The instrument consists essentially of & 
rotary pump, cylinder and piston, all contained in a box 9 ins. 
by 7^ ins. by 9f ins. high. Oil is used as a circulating medium 
in the pump chambers, motion being transmitted to the pumpa 
by a wire coil band from a pulley attached to the bogie- wheel of 
the engine. 

In this way the fluid is pumped under the piston at a rate 
dependent on the speed, which is registered by a pencil carried by 
the piston-rod and controlled by a spring, the tension of which is 
the resisting force overcome by the pump ; a wire carried from thia 
piston-rod to a gauge shows at a glance the speed at which the 
engine is running. 

The diagrams were taken with Crosby indicators, the springs 
used having a scale of 100 lbs. per inch of diagram. They were 
tested before using. 

Temperatures up to 680° Fah. were taken with an ordinary mer- 
curial thermometer; over 680° with a mercury thalpotassimeter, 
which only commences to register at the boiling point of that 
liquid. In construction it is similar to a Bourdon pressure 
gauge, the dial being graduated in degrees to correspond with 
the temperature and pressure of the mercury with which the tube 
is filled. 

For the purpose of measuring the feed the tender was first 
filled and the contents passed through a Worthington water meter 
(previously corrected), and a gauge fitted to the tender was gradu- 
ated in cubic feet as the water passed out. 

The coal was weighed before each trial on to a clean tender, any 
remaining at the end of each journey being weighed and allowed 
for. 

In calculating the engine efficiencies the amount of steam used 
by the ejectors in connection with the automatic vacuum brake, aa 
also that used in the steam brake cylinder, has been neglected ; 
consequently the actual engine efficiency would be in excess of that 
given. 
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DESIGN AND 00N8TRUGTI0N OF LOCOMOTIVES. 



TABLE XVI.— Balance 



Total heat of steam at 167'5^ Fah == 1,228 B.T.U. 

Deduct feed temperature 61* 

Thermal units taken up per lb. of steam, 1,107 

Lbe. of water evaporated per lb. of coal . = 9*232 

Therefore 1,167 x 9*232= 10,774 B.T.U. expended per lb. of coal in 
evaporating the water. 

Assuming that the specific heat of air . , — 0*237 

and that the quantity of air required per lb. of coal = 24 lbs. 

Let T = mean temperature of smokebox gases . = 488*91* Fah. 
and t = mean temperature of air := 68* Fah. 

Then the heat carried away by smokebox gases 

= 24 (T - 0-237 

= 24 (488*91 - 68) 0-237 = 2,394 B.T.U- 

Heat units per lb. of coal . = 13,903 

Loss in 8mokelx)x s 2,394 B.T.U. per lb. of coal. 

Available heat, 11,509 

11 509 
Then -, \^^ =9*86 lbs. of water that should have been evaporated, as 
Itlbi *^ 

against 9*23 lbs. evaporated. 

Therefore the heat lost by radiation and imperfect combustion, &c. = 735 
B.T.U. per lb. of coal. 



Heat evolved per lb. of Coal. 



Heat expended per lb. of CoaL 



B.T.U. 



Calorific value of 1 lb. of 
coal used, 



^},3. 



903 



X 



13,903 



B.T.U. 

Heat expended in evapora- 1 ,/v h>*^ 
ting the water. . .|10,//4 

I Heat carried away by the ] 
j products of combustion, r « |oq 
I lost by radiation and im- j ^»*^ 
perfect combustion, &c., ) 

I 

13,903 



I 
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Sheet, Trial No. 1. 



Heat expended in evaporating the water 

Mean indicated horse-power 

Water evaporated per I.H.P. per hour (running time) 

,, ,, „ per minute „ 

Water actually evaporated per lb. of coal, inclusive of 
lighting up 

Then the heat taken up by the feed- water per minute 

10,774 X 0-373 x 4906 



}■ 



10,774 B.T.U. 
490-6 

22-4 lbs. 
0-373 „ 

9-23 ^ 



9-23 



= 213,835 B.T.U. 



Joule's equivalent 



= 772 



The units of heat per H,P. = ^.^ ' = 42-75 

Then the heat turned into work per minute 

= the mean I.H.P. x 42*75 

= 490-6 X 42-75 = 20,970 B.T.U. 

Efficiency of the engine 

20 970 
= 100 X 21^835 = ^'^ ^^ ^"^t., 

boiler = 100 x j«'qx« = 77-6 per cent., 

engine and boiler combined 
77-5 X 9-8 



tt 



11 



») 



>) 



100 



= 7*7 per cent. 



Heat evolved per lb. of Coal. 



Calorific value of 1 lb. of 
coal used, 



Per Gent. 
100 00 



10000 



Heat expended per lb. of Coal. 



Per Cent. 

Heat expended in evapora- "I i-« «% 

ting the water, ./ '''^ 

Heat carried away by the ) 

products of combustion, r oq.ka 

lost by radiation and im- i ^^'^ 
perfect combustion, &c., ; 



100 00 



20 
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TABLE XVIL— Balance 



Total heat of steam at 167 "2" Fab. . 
Deduct feed temperature, 



= 1,228 B.T.U. 



Thermal units taken up per lb. of steam, 



1,167 



Lbs. of water evaporated per lb. of coal . . =8*34 

; Therefore 1,167x8-34 = 9,737 B. T. U. expended per lb. of coal in 
evaporating the water. 

Assuming that the specific heat of air . 

and that the quantity of air required per lb. of coal 

Let T a mean temperature of smokebox gases 
and t = mean temperature of air . 

Then the heat carried away by smokebox gases 
= 24 (T-0 0-237 
« 24 (494-76 - 68) 0237 = 2,427 B.T.U. 

Heat units per lb. of coal . ' . =: 13,903 

Loss in smokebox = 2,427 B.T.U. per lb. of coaL 



= 0-237 
= 24 lbs. 

= 494-66° Fah. 
- 68" Fah. 



Available heat. 



11,476 



*) 



)> 



ft 



1 1 4i7A 

Then y,f^m =9*83 lbs. of water that should have been evaporated, as 
against 8*34 lbs. evaporated. 

Therefore the heat lost by radiation and imperfect combustion, &c. = 1,739 
B.T.U. per lb. of coal. 



Hoat evolved per lb. of Coal. 



Calorific value of 1 lb. of 
coal used, 



B.T.U. 
13,903 



13,903 



Heat expended per lb. of Coal. 



B.T.U. 

Heat expended in evapora- \ g .-«» 
ting the matter, . / ' 

Heat carried away by the \ 
products of combustion, f . ,g« 
lost by radiation and im- i ' 
perfect combustion, &c., ; 

13,903 
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Heat expended in evaporating the water . . =.9,737 B.T.U. 

Mean indicated horse-power = 485*1 

Water evaporated per I. H. P. per hour (running time) . = 23'02 lbs. 

,, ,, „ per minute „ . = 0*3836 „ 

Water actually evaporated per lb. of coal, inclusive of 1 __ jj.«i 
lighting up ) 

Then the heat taken up by the feed- water per minute 

= ^'-'-^ ''-P^-'^ ««-^ = 217.200 B T.U. 
Joule's equivalent, = 772 

The units of heat per H.P. = ^y^ = 42-75 

Then the heat turned into work per minute 

r= the mean I. H.P. x 42*75 

= 485*1 X 42*75 « 20,730 B.T.U. 

Efficiency of the engine 

,^ 20,730 ^ .. 
= 100 X qT^-oaq* ^^ P®r cent. 

9 727 
„ ,, boiler = 100 x jyoao = '^"^ P^^ cent. 

,, ,, engine and boiler combined 

70 X 9-55 -_ 
= .^ = 6*68 per cent. 



Heat evolved per lb. of Coal. i Heat expended per lb. of Coal. 



Percent. ' Per Cent. 

Calorific value of 1 lb. ofl iqq.qq Heat expended in evapora- ) -^.^ 
coal used, . . f^^J^^^ ^j„g ^(^g water, . . ) 

\ Heat carried away by the \ 

products of combustion, f ^,r. 
lost by radiation and im- i 
perfect combustion, &c., ; 

1(X)*00 100*0 
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TABLE XVIIL— Balahot 



Total heat of steam at 171 '7** Fah. 
Deduct feed temperature, 



1,228 B.T.U. 



Thermal units taken up per lb. of steam, 



1.16: 



I 



Lbs. of water evaporated per lb. of ooal . . = 8'27 

Therefore 1,167 '5 x 8*27 = 9,655 B.T.U. expended per lb. of coal in 
evaporating the water. 

Assuming that the specific heat of air . . . . = 0*237 
and that the quantity of air required per lb. of coal = 24 lbs. 



= 604 •62* Fah. 
= 68" Fah, 



Let T =s mean temperature of smokebox gases 
and I = mean temperature of air 

Then the heat carried away by smokebox gases 
= 24 (T - 0-237 
= 24 (604-62 - 68) 0*237 = 3,052 B.T.U. 

Heat units per lb. of coal . . . = 13,583 

Loss in smokebox = 3,052 B.T.U« per lb. of coaL 



Available heat. 



10,531 



10,532 „ 



»i 



»♦ 



Then ' =9-02 lbs. of water that should have been evaporated, as 
against 8*27 lbs. evaporated. 

Therefore the heat lost by radiation and imperfect combustion, &c. = 876 
B.T.U. per lb. of coal. 



Heat evolved pep lb. of Coal. 

B.TU. 



Calorific value of 1 lb. of 
coal used. 



fklue of 1 lb. of\ ,<. 



583 



y 



y 



y 



y 



13,583 



Heat expended pep lb. of Coal. 

B.T.U. 

Heat expended in evapora- ) q g^s 
ting the water, . J * 

Heat carried away by the \ 
products of combustion, r . q goo 
lost by radiation and im* X ' 
perfect combustion, &c., ) 

13,583 
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Heat expended in evaporating the water . . = 9,655 B.T.U. 

Mean indicated horse-power = 558*1 

Water evaporated per I.H.P. per hour (running time) . = 20*7 lbs. 



99 



»» 



>t 



per minute 



*9 



= 0-345 „ 



Water actually evaporated per lb. of coal, inclusive oi I _ ^^ 
lighting up 1 

Then the heat taken up by the feed-water per minute 



9.655 X 0^^_x5o8;l ^ ^ ^^^ 3 ^ ^ 



Joule*8 equivalent .... 

99 •000 

The units of heat per H.P. = ^^ = 42-75 

Then the heat turned into work per minute 

= the mean I.H.P. x 42*75 

= 5581 X .42*75 = 23,850 B.T.U. 

Efficiency of the engine 

9 655 
boiler = 100 x * = 71 '1 per cent., 

ld,do«l 

engine and boiler combined 
711 X 11-55 



= 772 



99 



)> 



99 



»» 



100 



= 7*67 per cent. 



Heat evolved per lb. of Coal. 



Per Cent. 

Caloritic value of 1 lb. of 1 iqO'OO 
coal used, . . . / 



y 



y 



y 



10000 



Heat expended per lb. of Coal. 



Per Cent. 

Heat expended in evapora- 1 k|.| 
ting the water, . . / 

Heat carried away by the \ 
products of combustion, f oQ.n 
diation and im- f ^^ 



lost by radiation 

perfect combustion, &c., ) 



10000 
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TABLE XIX.— Balance 



Total heat of steam at IBO^" Fah = 1,228-2 B.T.U. 

Deduct feed-temperature, 61 -0" 



Thermal units taken up per lb. of steam, . 



1,167-2 



Lbs. of water evaporated lb. of coal, . . . b 7*32 

Therefore 1,167-2 x 7*32 = 8544 B.T.U. expended per lb. of coal in 
evapoiating the water. 

Assuming that the specific heat of air . . . . <= 
and ttiat the quantity of air required per lb. of coal = 

Let T » mean temperature of smokebox gases . = 
and t = mean temperature of air = 

Then the heat carried away by smokebox gases 

- 24 (T-0 0-237 

= 24 (627-0-68) 0-237 = 3,179 B.T.U. 

Heat units per lb. of coal . . . = 12,840 

Loss in smokebox = 3,179 B.T.U. per lb. of coal. 



0-237 
24 lbs. 

627-0'* F. 
68' F. 



Available heat. 



9,661 



Then - ' ^^^ =8*27 lbs. of water that should have been evaporated as 

against 7*32 lbs. evaporated. 

Therefore the heat lost by radiation, imperfect combustion, &c., = 1,117 
B.T.U. per lb. of coal. 



Heat evolved pep lb. of Coal. 



B.T.U. 



Calorific value of 1 lb. of 



coal used, 



'}}'' 



840 



12,840 



Heat expended per lb. of Coal. 



B.T.IT. 

Heat expended in evapora- \ « -j. 
ting the water, . . J ^'*^** 

Heat carried away by the \ 
products of combustion, r ^ qt%a 
lost by radiation and im- 1 **^^ 
perfect combustion, &c , ) 

12,840 
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Heat expended in evaporating the water . . . = 8,544 B.T.U. 

Mean indicated horse-power = 582 

Water evaporated per I.H.P. per hpur (running time) = 19*94 lbs. 

,, ,, „ per minute ,, rr 0'3,323 „ 

Water actually evaporated per Ih. of coal, inclusive of 



lighting up 

Then the heat taken up by the feed- water per minute 

8,544 X 0-3,323 x 582*0 



= 7-32 



»> 



•;^2 



= 225.734 RT.U. 

. = 772 



Joule's equivalent 

The units of heat per H.P. = -ISr = 42*75 

Then the heat turned into work per minute 

a the mean I.H.P. x 42*75 

= 582*0 X 42-75 = 24,880 B.T.U. 

Efficiency of the engine 

24 880 
= 100 X T»r--34 = 1102 per cent., 

8 544 
„ boiler = 100 x ,^-5^.^ = 66*54 per cent. , 

12,840 

,, engine and boiler combined 
66-54 X 1102 



f) 



)} 



100 



= 7*34 percent. 



Heat evolved per lb. of Coal. 



Per Cent. 



Calorific value of 1 lb. of 



coal used, 



U 10000 



100 00 



Heat expended pep lb. of Coal. 



Heat expended in evapora- \ 
ting the water, . . / 

Heat carried away by the 
products of combustion, 
lost by radiation and im- 
perfect combustion, &c. , 



Per Cent. 
66*54 



33-46 



100-00 
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DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF LOCOMOTIVKS. 



TABLE XX.— Balancb 



Total heat of steam at 170*8° Fah. 
Deduct feed temperature, 



= 1228-4 B.T.U. 
61 -O** 



Thermal units taken per lb. of steam, . 



1167-4 



Lbs. of water evaporated per lb. of coal . . . = 8*71 

Therefore 1,167-4 x 871 = 10,173 B.T.U. expended per lb. of coal in 
evaporating the water. 

Assuming that the specific heat of air . . . . = 
and that the quantity of air required per lb. of coal = 

Let T = mean temperature of smokebox gases . . = 
and t = mean temperature of air . . . = 

Then the heat carried away by smokebox gases 

= 24 (T - t) 0-237 

= 24 (575-1 - 68) 0-237 = 2,884 B.T.U. 

Heat units per lb. of coal . . . . = 13,477 

' Loss in smokebox = 2,884 



0-237 
24 lbs. 

575 1° Fah. 
68" Fah. 



Available heat, 



10,593 



10.593 



Then ^'!of:T = ^"^7 lbs. of water that should have been evaporated, as 

against 8*71 lbs. evaporated. 

Therefore the heat lost by radiation, imperfect combustion, &c. = 420 
B.T.U. per lb. of coal. 



Heat evolved per lb. of Coal. 



Calorific value of 1 lb. of 



coal used, 



B.T.U. 
13,477 



X 



• 

y 



13,477 



Heat expended pep lb. of Coal. 



B.T.U. 



Heat expended in evapora- ) m i?^ 
ting the water, . p"»i/tf 

Heat carried away by the \ 
products of combustion, I « «^ 
lost by radiation and im- f ' 
perfect combustion, &c. , ) 

13,477 
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I 

I 

Heat expended in evaporating the water . , . = 10,173 B.T.U. . 

Mean indicated horse-power = 536*7 

Water evaporated per I.H.P. per hour (running time) = 22*9 lbs. 

t) }) „ per minute „ . = 0'381 „ 

Water actually evaporated per lb, uf coal, inclusive of 1 __ j> -, 
lighting up J '* 

Then the heat taken up by the feed-water per minute 

Joule^s equivalent = 772 

The units of heat per H.P. = - = 42'7o 

Then the lieat turned into work per minute 

= the mean I.H.P. x 42*75 

= 536*7 X 42*73 = 22,950 B.T.U. 

EflBciency of the engine 

= m - .Mi^y = 9-^1 V-r cent., 

,, ,, boiler = 100 x ,„',.,, = 75*5 per cent., 

13,4 i/ 

,, ,, engine and boiler combined 

75*5 X 9 61 



100 



= 7*25 per'cent. 



Heat evolved per lb. of Coal. Heat expended per lb. of Coal. 



Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Calorific value of 1 lb. of \ iA().nn Heat expended in evapora- ) ^-.;. 
coal used, . . . / ting the water, . . { 



Heat carried away by the \ 

ion,( 



{iroducts of combustion, ^ ^A.r 
ost by radiation and im- i 
perfect combustion, &c. , ; 

100*00 100*00 



J • 
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. . CUAPTER XX. 

AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES. 

Contents. — Practice In Relation to Working Conditions — Tj-pes of American 
Locomotives — Compound Locomotives in America — Cyliiiders and Steam- 
chests — Pistons ana Piston-rods — Metallic Packing — Crossheads and Slide 
Bars — Valve Gear— Slide Valves — Frames, Homblocks, and Horn-stays — 
Axle-boxes — Bearing Springs — Wheels — Boilers — Smokebox ; chimneys 
— Tenders — Height of Centre of Gravity. 

In this chapter it is intended to point out, in as succinct a manner 
as possible, the leading distinctions between American and British 
practice in locomotive construction. Certain of the details of 
American locomotives and American practice have already been 
described in the course of the preceding chapters. It is not pro- 
posed to repeat these. The chapter will contain a brief description 
of the leading typical forms ot locomotives in general use in 
America — avoiding departures from the normal and mere novelties 
— followed by a survey of the broad differences in regard to details. 

PRACTICE IN RELATION TO WORKING CONDITIONS. 

Before entering upon a comparison between British and Ameri- 
can locomotives, it^ may be profitable to consider for a moment 
why divergencies occur. They are not, in general, merely acci- 
dental or fanciful — to be accounted for as matters of taste or by a 
supposed national prejudice or caprice. In the main, they are the 
outcome of the effort to adapt the locomotive to the conditions 
under which it does its work — they exemplify the law of the 
survival of the fittest. Probably a very small residuum, if any, is 
to be accounted for merely as the result of the individual prefer- 
ences of tlie designers. On the other hand, it would not be easy — 
scarcely possible indeed — to establish the precise value or to point 
out exactly the controlling conditions of every difference in foreign 
practice or design from that obtaining here. 

To consider the various forms and details of foreign locomotives 
in the light of the conditions to which they have been caused to 
conform is, nevertheless, the most advantageous mode of proceeding. 
To attain a clear comprehension of the relation of the various 
designs to the working and other conditions is an essential step in 
turning to account the experience of others. To those, indeed, 
upon whom the task falls of adapting the locomotive to new con- 
ditions abroad — or even to changing circumstances at home — the 
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study of the locomotiyes of the United States must be of especial 
interest. It is, indeed, likely that the conditions to be faced in the 
future railways of, say, Africa or Siberia will be found far more 
comparable to those obtaining in America than to those prevailing 
in this country or in Western Europe. 

Among the chief conditions upon which locomotive design is 
more or less remotely dependent may be enumerated the character 
and surroundings of the road, the distances to be traversed, the 
fisudlities for effecting repairs, the cost of labour, the description of 
fuel available, the nature of the traffic, and the climatic conditions. 
All these, and others, have had their share in bringing about those 
divergences between American and British locomotives which are 
the subject of this chapter. 

The most noticeable differences are, perhaps, the much longer 
and larger boiler barrel and firebox in the American locomotive, 
the greater height of the boiler centre, and the extended smokebox, 
the large size of the closed-in and commodious cab — often in front 
of the firebox — and the more extensive employment of coupled 
axles. The more important constructional differences comprise the 
use of the open or bar frame, the frequent mounting of the firebox 
above, instead of between, the frames, and the almost exclusive tise 
of steel in its construction ; also the universal employment of out- 
side horizontal cylinders, usually cast in one with half the saddle 
which supports the smokebox end of the boiler. Other important 
differences are the placing of the valve gear inside the frames and 
transmitting the motion to the valve, which is outside on top of 
the cylinder, through the medium of a rocker arm ; the more 
extensive use of equalising levers between the springs ; and the 
use of chilled truck-wheels and cast-iron centres for the driving- 
wheels. A broader distinction is the extent to which accessibility 
is studied in American design. In addition to these differences in 
construction, American locomotives also have several accessories 
generally wanting in Europe, such, for instance, as the " cow- 
catcher," the bell, and the enormous headlamp in front of the 
chimney. 

In the case of some of these the especial features in the conditions 
which have exercised a determining influence are assignable with- 
out difficulty. Thus, for example, the huge headlight has arisen 
from the practice, at one time almost universal on single track 
roads, of *^ running by the smoke or headlight." The engineer 
avoided collisions in the daytime by watching for engine smoke, 
and at night by keeping a sharp look-out for the glare of an 
approachiug headlamp. The character and surroundings of the 
road, again, account in part for the extensive use of equalising 
levers, for the earlier and more general employment of pony trucks 
and bogies, and for the well-known *' cow-catcher.'' The lack of 
facilities for repairs and the cost of labour have been operative in 
bringing about, among other things, a persistent endeavour after 
simplicity, accessibility, and interchangeability of parts. The 
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description of fuel available— in early days wood, and the same 
even at the present time in some regions — have been influential in 
instituting the ample grate areas and large heating surfaces; also, 
with the forcing of the boiler, the extended firebox and large spark 
arresters. The nature of the traffic and the distances to be traversed 
— which induce the formation of " freight " trains of from three to 
four times the weight of goods trains in this country — has probably 
been in part, at least, the cause of the large growth in size, weight, 
and power of American locomotives, and of the wide employment 
of multiple coupling of the axles. The larger '* load gauge '' in 
America has also been of some moment in this connection. The 
climate will account for the commodious cab, and will probably, since 
steam heating of the cars has been adopted, assist in keeping up 
the demand for increase of boiler power. These instances will be 
enough at this stage to exemplify the relation between surrounding 
conditions and design. Others will be pointed out in the sequel. 

TYPES OF AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES. 

1. "American" Type or Eight-wheel Engine.— The normal or 
representative type of passenger engines on the American Con* 
tinent has four coupled wheels and a leading four-wheel bogie, in 
these respects resembling the more recent British express loco- 
motives. It is commonly known either as the " American " type 
or the *' eight-wheel " engine. Engines of this kind far outnumber 
those of all other forms together. Fig. 219 gives a fair idea of the 
general appearance of engines of this type ; and in Plate IX. is 
shown the general arrangement and design of the principal parts of 
a slightly different example of the same class. 
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Fig. 219.— "American" Type or Eight-wheel Engine. 

In order to convey some notion of the dimensions of these 
engines the principal particulars of a few selected examples are 
here given. Attention is not confined merely to the largest and 
most powerful. All the engines mentioned are built for the 
4 ft. 8^ ins. or 4 ft. 9 ins. gauge, which in America, as in this 
country, is the standard gauge. 



INDEX TO PLATE IX. 
American Expresa Pttsaenger Engine, 
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1. Boiler. 

2. Firebox. 

3. Grown staying. 

4. Dome. 

5. Throttle. 

6. Throttle stuffing-box. 

7. Throttle lever. 

8- Dry Pip«- 
9. Tubes. 

10. Smokebox. 

11. Steam pipe in smokebox. 

12. Smokebox front. 

13. Smokebox door. 

14. Number plate. 

15. Smokestack. 

16. Fire door. 

17. Boiler jacket. 

18. Safety valve. 

JL9. Safety-valve relief lever. 

20. Spark ejector. 

21. Firebrick. 

22. Cylinder. 

23. Cylinder head, itont. 

24. Cylinder head, back. 

25. Cylinder-head cover, front. 

26. Cylinder-head cover, back. 

27. Steam-chest. 

28. Steam-chest cap. 

29. Steam* chest cover. 

30. Steam-chest valve. 

31. Steam-chest valve yoke. 

32. Steam-chest oil pipe. 

33. Steam-chest relief valve. 

34. Cylinder cocks. 

35. Cylinder-cock rigging. 

36. Cylinder-cock lever m cab. 

37. Engine frame and pedestalfi. 

38. Engine frame front rail. 

39. Middle brace of frame. 

40. Back brace of frame. 

41. Pedestals, wedge and gib. 

42. Driving-box. 

43. Driving-axle. 

44. Eccentric. 

45. Wheel centre. 

46. Counterbalance. 

47. Crank-pin. 

48. Tire. 

49. Guide bearer. 

50. Guide (top bar). 

51. Guide (bottom bar). 

52. Crosshead. 

53. Crosshead oil cup. 

54. Guide oil cup. 

55. Eccentric-rod (forward motion) 

56. Eccentric-rod (backward motion). 

57. Reverse link. 

58. Sliding block. 

59. Lifting link. 

60. Reverse shaft. 

61. Counterbalance spring. 

62. Reverse lever-rod. 

63. Reverse lever. 

64. Rockshaft 

65. Valve-iod. 

66. Main rod. 



67. Parallel or side rod. 

68. Piston-head. 

69. Piston-rod. 

70. Driving spring. 

71. Driving spring links. 

72. Equalising beam. 

73. Equalising beam fulcrum. 

74. PUot 

75. vFront draw-bar. 

76. Front bumper. 

77. Pilot brace. 

78. Engine truck frame. 

79. Engine truck wheels. 

80. Engine truck axle. 

81. Engine truck box. 

82. Engine truck spring. 

83. Engine truck equalising beam. 

84. Sand-box. 

85. Sand pipe. 

86. Bell 

87. Bell stand. 

88. Bell yoke. 

89. Running board. 

90. Driving-wheel cover. 

91. Engine truck wheel cover. 

92. Cab bracket. 

93. Back bumper. 

94. Engine step. 

95. Engine step hanger. 

96. Footplate. 

97. Tender wedge. 

98. Tender wedge box. 

99. Grate bars. 

00. Drop plate. 

01. Rocking grate lever. 

02. Rocking grate rod. 

03. Drop plate crank. 

04. Drop plate rod. 

05. Exhaust nozzle. 

06. Netting in smokebox. 

07. Cleaning hole and cap. 

08. Whistle. 

09. Whistle lever. 

10. HeadUght. 

11. Headlight shelf. 

12. Headlight step. 

13. Headlight step on smokebox.. 

14. Smokebox brace. 

15. Steam-gauge stand. 

16. Steam gauge. 

17. Cab lamp. 

18. Air gauge. 

19. Injector. 

20. Injector steam valve. 

21. Injector check. 

22. Injector check pipe. 

23. Injector steam pipe. 

24. Hose and feed-pipe coupling.. 
125. Gauge cocks. 

26. Cab. 

27. Cab handle. 

28. Handrail 

29. Handrail columns. 

30. Air-brake pump. 

31. Engineer's valve. 

32. Air drum. 
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We may take first a locomotive of the American type built by 
the Brooks Company. The cylinders are 17 ins. in diameter and 
of 24 ins. stroke, and the driving-wheels are 6 ft. in diameter. 
The rigid wheel-base is 9 ft., and the total wheel-base 23 ft. 9 ins. 
The boiler has a firebox of the Belpaire type with conical con- 
nection. The working pressure is 180 lbs. per square inch, and 
the total heating surface is 1413 so. ft. The weight on the front 
dnvers is 14| tons, on the rear arivers 14^ tons, on the truck 
17^ tons ; the total weight being nearly 46^ tons. 

Another example is a Baldwin locomotive of the same type, 
with cylinders having a diameter of 18 ins. and a stroke of 24 ins. 
The driving-wheels in this case have a diameter 5 fb. 8 ins., and 
the bogie wheels, 33 ins. The rigid wheel-base is 8 ft. 9 ins., and 
the total 22 ft. 10 ins. The grate area is 17 '6 sq. ft., and the total 
heating surfsu^ 1536 sq. ft. The total weight is 45 tons, of which 
28 J tons is on the driving-wheels, and 16^ tons on the truck. 

A more powerful locomotive, with cylinder dimensions much 
favoured for express passenger engines in this country at the present 
time, is one made by the Cooke Locomotive Company, having 
cylinders 19 ins. in diameter and a stroke of 26 ins., and driving- 
wheels 6 ft. in diameter. The boiler barrel is 12 ft. 1 in. in length 
and has a diameter of 5 ft. 6 ins., and the firebox is 10 ft. 6 ins. in 
length. The grate area is 36*3 sq. ft., and there are 1894 sq. ft. of 
heating surface. The total weight is 60 tons, of which 39f tons are 
supported by the driving-wheels. 

The last example of this type of engine is the celebrated ** No. 
999 " of the New York Central Railroad. This has cylinders of 19 
ins. diameter and 24 ins. stroke, and driving-wheels of 7 ft. 2 ins. 
in diameter. The rigid wheel-base is 8 ft. 6 ins., and the total 
wheel-base 23 ft. 11 ins. in length. The diameter of the boiler is 
5 ft. ; the length of the barrel 12 ft. 9 ins., and the length of the 
firebox 9 ft. 9 ins. The total weight is over 55 tons, and the load 
on the driving-wheels 37^ tons. 

2. Mogul Type. — The "** Mogul " type has six coupled wheels — 
one of them commonly fiangeless — and a leading pair of truck 




Fig. 220. — Mogul Engine. 
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wheels. These are occasionally employed as passenger engines, 
but are generally recognised as " freight " or goods engines. An 
engine of this type is shown in fig. 220. As an example of weights 
and dimensions of such an engine we may take a Mogul engine 
constructed by the Baldwin Company. This has cylinders with a 
diameter of 19 ins. and stroke of 24 ins. The driving-wheels are 
4 fb. 8 ins. in diameter. The rigid wheel-base is 15 ft. 5 ins., and 
the total 23 ft. 6 ins. The inside diameter of the boiler where 
least is 4 ft. 11 ins., and the length of the barrel 11 ft. 6 ins. The 
length of the firebox is 6 ft. 2 ins. The total heating sur£gu» is 
1607*5 sq. ft., and the working pressure 160 lbs. per square inch. 
The adhesive weight is 40f tons, and the total weight is over 48|^ 
tons. 

3. Ten-wheel Engine. — Another and very important type of loco- 
motive, analogous as regards its employment to the "mixed traffic" 
engines in this country, is known as the '* ten- wheel '' engine. 
This has six coupled wheels and a leading four-wheel bogie, as 
shown in fig. 221. Nearly all Western railroads use ten-wheel 
engines for their express trains. The same engines are also used 
for express live-stock trains which are run at passenger train 
speed. 
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Fig. 221.— Ten-wheel Engine. 

These engines are commonly of greater power than either of the 
preceding classes. But before giving particulars of one of the 
larger examples, it may be of interest to notice the dimensions of 
an engine of this kind, built by the Brooks Company, that made a 
remarkable record in the autumn of 1894. The cylinders of this 
engine have a diameter of 17 ins. and a stroke of 24 ins., and the 
driving-wheels are 5 ft. 8 ins. in diameter. In a well-attested trial, 
this engine accomplished 510 miles on the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Railroad in just under 7 hrs. 51 mins. uett, and in 8 hrs. 1 rain, 
including stops. The average speed between stations was 63*61 
miles per hour. 

The boiler diameter is 4 ft. 4 ins. ; the length of barrel is 13 ft. 
10 ins., and of the firebox 7 ft. 11 ins. The grate area is 28 sq. ft. ; 
the total heating surface 1603 sq. ft., and the working pressure 
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180 lbs. per square inch. The weight on the truck is 11 tons, 
on the drivers 39^ tons ; total, 50^ tons. 

A larger engine of this type — more representative, in point of 
dimensions, of the more powerful class of express engines — is one 
built by the Cooke Locomotive Company. The cylinders are 21 
ins. in diameter and have a stroke of 26 ins. The six coupled 
wheels have a diameter of 5 fb. 2 ins. The grate area is 28 sq. ft., 
and the total heating surface 1970'8 sq. fb. The total weight is 
61 tons, of which 45^ tons is adhesive weight, and 15^ tons is 
borne by the bogie. 

Another example, somewhat larger, is a ten-wheel engine of the 
Southern Pacific Kailroad, with cylinders 21 ins. in diameter and of 
28 ins. stroke, and driving-wheels 6 ft. in diameter. The boiler 
has a diameter of 5 ft. 2 ins. where smallest, and the total heating 
sur^Bboe is 2405*9 sq. ft. The working pressure is 200 lbs. per 
square inch. The total weight of this engine is 68 tons. 

4. Consolidation Type. — The " Consolidation " engine has eight 
coupled wheels and a leading pair of truck wheels. These engines 
are intended for heavy freight trains on roads having steep 
gradients. They are practically the analogue of the goods engine 
in this country. 

The example given in fig. 222 is one constructed at the Rogers 
Locomotive Works. The coupled wheels are 4 ft. 8^ ins. in 
diameter, three pairs being placed as close together as possible, the 
distance between the centres being only 5 ft. One pair of wheels 
is flangeless. The driving wheel-base is 16 ft. 9 ins. The cylinders 
are of 21 ins. diameter and 24 ins. stroke. 




Fig. 222. — Consolidation Engine. 

The firebox — of the Belpaire type — is 1 2 ft. in length over all, 
and the tubes are 11 ft. 10^ in. in length. The total heating 
surface is 1622*5 sq. ft., and the working pressure 165 lbs. per 
square inch. The weight on the drivers is 53 tons, and the total 
weight 61 tons. 

5. " Decapod " and " Mastodon " Types. — Another type has a 
leading two-wheel truck and five coupled axles. This is known 
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as the " Decapod." An example is illustrated in fig. 223. In this, 
the cab is in front of the firebox and a separate shelter is provided 
at the rear for the fireman. The firebox is of the " Wootten " 
type, which will be again referred to below. 




Fig. 223.—*' Decapod" Engine. 

Of the five pairs of coupled wheels, the second and third are with- 
out flanges. They are all of 4 ft. 2 ins. diameter. The engine is 
a four-cylinder compound of the Yauclain type, in which a high- 
and low-pressure cylinder — one vertically above the other— ^n 
each side of the engine work on the same crosshead. The diameter 
of the high-pressure cylinder is 16 ins., and of the low-pressure 
27 ins. ; the stroke of each being 28 ins. The boiler is 6 ft. 2i ins. 
in diameter inside the smallest ring, and the length of the tubes is 

12 ft. The width of the firebox inside is over 8 ft. 2 ins. and its 
length nearly 11 ft., giving the enormous grate area of 89*5 sq. ft. 
The total heating surface is 2443 sq. ft. 

It may be interesting at this point to glance at some particulars 
of the most recently constructed " Mastodon,'' said to be the 
largest locomotive hitherto anywhere constructed. This huge 
engine, which has been built specially for drawing freight trains of 
extreme weight in the mountainous Montana district, is supported 
on four coupled axles and a leading fonr-wbeel bogie. It is a two- 
cylinder simple engine with cylinders of 21 ins. diameter, having a 
stroke of 34 ins. The eight coupled drivers are each 4 ft. 7 ins. in 
diameter. These elements make the tractive coefficient 262, and 
this, with the boiler pressure of 210 lbs. per square inch, gives 
nearly 55,000 lbs. as the maximum tractive effort the engine is 
capable of exerting. The slide valves are of the piston type and are 
1 ft. 2^ ins. in diameter. 

The dimensions of the boiler are proportionate to the large 
capacity of the cylinders. In diameter it ranges in different parts 
from 6 ft. 6 ins. to 7 ft. 3 ins., while the tube length is upwards of 

13 ft. 10 ins. The length of the firebox, which is of the Belpaire 
type, is 10 ft. 4 ins. The boiler centre is 9 ft. 5 ins. above the rails. 
The grate area is 34 sq. ft., and the aggregate heating surface^is 
3280 sq. ft. 

The total weight of the engine without tender is 96 tons, of 

21 
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which 18 tons are carried by tlie bogie, and 78 tons on the four 
{Mkirt of driving-wheels. 

6. Golnmbia and Atlantic Types. — The types enumerated above 
are the most usual. In the case of one railway, however — the 
Philadelphia and Beading — single drivers have been recently intro- 
duced ; and in other cases the foregoing types are modified by the 
addition of a traOing pair of wheels, together with, in eight- wheel 
engines, the snbstitution of a two- wheel for a four-wheel leading 
truck. Examples of these modifications are the '* Columbia " type, 
fig. 224, and the « Atlantic " type, fig. 225. 




Fig. 224.— Columbia Type. 




Fig. 225. — Atlantic Type. 

A celebrated engine of the latter kind is a four-cylinder com- 
pound on the Yauclain system, with high-pressure cylinders of 
13 ins. diameter, low-pressure cylinders of 22 ins. diameter, stroke 
of 26 ins., and with driving-wheels of 7 ft. 0^ in. diameter. This 
engine, in the summer of 1897, ran daily during July and August 
from Oamden to Atlantic City, a distance of 55^ miles, in an 
average time of 48 mins. The average speed was, therefore, 69 
miles per hour between stations. The load was sometimes 243 
tons, including engine and tender, but more often was about 270 
tons. In 1896, on the same journey, the average speed during 
three months was 59 miles per hour with a load of 400 tons. This 
example is especially interesting as exemplifying the capabilities of 
the compound engine in respect to high speed. 
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The boiler of this engine is 4 ft. 10^ ins. in diameter with a 
length of 13 ft. over the tubes. The firebox of the Wootten type 
is 9 ft. 6 ins. long and 8 ft. wide. The total heating surface is 
1835 sq. fb., and the adhesive weight about 35 tons. 

A further example of the performances of American express 
engines in respect to speed, is the running of the ^< Empire State 
Express," on the New York Central Railroad, from New York to 
Buffalo. The distance is 440 miles, and is covered in eight hours 
fifteen minutes. This is at an average speed, between stations, of 
53 miles per hour, including the time lost in four stops. This 
train consists of four cars weighing 175 tons, the total weight of 
engine and train being 288 tons. 

Another celebrated train is the Chicago Limited, which runs 
from Jersey City to Chicago, a distance of 913 miles, in twenty-four 
hours. This is at an average speed of 38 miles per hour, including 
ten stops. In the first 445 miles the Appalachian mountains have 
to be crossed. This entails climbing gradients amounting in the 
aggregate to an ascent of 4389 feet in a distance of 202 miles ; or 
an average rise of about 1 in 243 over the whole of this portion of 
the journey. 

COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES IN AMERICA. 

The general features of the Yon Borries, the Lindner, and 
Yauclain systems of compounding, all of which under various 
modifications are employed in American locomotives, hav^ been 
described in Chapter III. It is, therefore, not necessary to say 
more here than that examples of these are to be found in most of 
the types of locomotives indicated above. 

There appears, however, to be the same balance of opinion in 
America as here in respect to the advantages of compounding the 
locomotive engine. The adoption of the compound system is strongly 
advocated by many engineers on the score of economy and general 
efficiency. It is urged (1) that it enables full benefit to be derived, 
from the use of the high pressures now feasible, without at the 
same time entailing a wastefully high exhaust pressure ; (2) that 
it reduces cylinder condensation, owing to the smaller range of 
temperature variation in each cylinder in the compound as com- 
pared with the simple engine; (3) that it permits, as a consequence of 
these economies, a milder draught and a slower rate of combustion 
to be employed, resulting in less loss of heat in the waste gases ; 
and (4) that it enables the tractive effort to be increased upon 
occasion 25 per cent, or 30 per cent, by means of temporary single- 
expansion working. At the same time advocates of the compound 
locomotive claim that, owing to the lighter and more uniform 
strains to which it is subject, the cost of maintenance is not higher 
than that of simple locomotives, notwithstanding the additional 
parts to be cared for. 

It would not fall within the scope of these pages, even if it were 
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a profitable task, to set out and critically examine the evidence on 
which this advocacy grounds its claims. It will be sufficient here 
to remark that — whether on account of dislike of the seemingly 
increased complexity, or supposed greater liability to mishap, or to 
an opinion that no permanently and distinctly marked superiority 
in general efficiency, taking all working conditions into account, 
has as yet shown itself in the compound locomotive — those who 
urge the extension of the system have not as yet succeeded in 
bringing about its general adoption. The compound locomotive 
appears, in America as in this country, to be on trial ; the attitude 
of railroad management towards it is still that of waiting. Signs 
are not wanting, however, that it is beginning to make substantial 
headway, at least in regard to certain classes of traffic. 

CYLINDERS AND STEAMCHESTS. 

The cylinders are almost universally placed outside the frames, 
with the steam-chest on top. American engineers consistently aim 
at placing all working parts in full view, and disposing them so as 
to be easily accessible. Outside-cylinders further this end more 
fully than any other arrangement possibly could. The general 
considerations bearing on the relative merits of the inside and 
outside position of the cylinders in locomotives have been enume- 
rated in Chapter II., and need not be further discussed in this 
place. 

The thickness of metal, the steam passages, and clearances are 
about the same in America as here ; but the ports are there made 
rather longer. The difierences are almost wholly in, and conse- 
quential to, the different disposition of the cylinders and valve- 
chests. 

The cylinders are sometimes cast separately and secured to a 
distance piece between the frames, forming a saddle on which the 
smokebox rests. But the plan most generally followed is to employ 
two castings only, each casting forming one cylinder and half the 
saddle. The two castings are bolted together at the centre of the 
engine. The result is a much more rigid connection than where 
there are three castings, and at the same time several steam-tight 
joints are avoided. 

Fig. 226 shows, in front elevation and in plan, an example of this 
method of constructing cylinders. A is the cylinder, with port 
face, B, cast in one with the half-saddle, 0. In the latter are 
formed the steam branch, D, and exhaust branch, E. F is the 
recess into which the frame bar enters, and by which the saddle 
and cylinder are secured to the frame. 

A feature worth mentioning is the generally smaller number of 
bolts used to make the joints than is usupI here. 

This necessitates the making of the joints of the cover either by 
grinding, or with red lead, boiled oil, or black japan. The joints 
are not scraped as a rule. The steam pipes are usually jointed by 
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means of spherical seatings or *^ ball and socket joints," and are 
held by two bolts only. 
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Fig. 226.--Cylinder and Saddle. 

The steam chest — in the example shown — is in the form of a 
separate box, G, secured by long studs over the cylinder port face. 
In some cases, the cover is cast separately, but is still held by long 
studs in the same manner. The joint between the cover and the 
box, if any, and between the box and the cylinder are made with 
copper wire. 
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In fig. 227 is shown, in perspective, the cylinder and saddle 
casting for a Baldwin compound locomotive of the Vauclain type. 
The centre line of the low-pressure cylinder, L, is vertically over 
that of the high-pressure cylinder, H, both working on the same 
crosshead. The valve chest is at Y. The recesses at A and B are 
for the reception of the upper and lower members of the front 
portion of the bar frama This is the arrangement adopted in Mogul, 
Consolidation, and Decapod locomotives. When this portion of the 
frame is composed of a single member, as in American type and 
ten-wheel engines, the high-pressure cylinder is placed uppermost, 
and the valve chest also is differently disiKMed. The half saddle, C, 
abuts against the similar half oast with the cylinders on the opposite 
side of the engine, and the two are securely bolted together. 




Fig. 227.— Cylinders and Saddle for VauclainlCompound Locomotive. 

PISTONS AND PISTON-ROI>S. 

The solid Ramsbottom piston, with cast-iron rings sprung into 
place, is much used. It is, however, commonly made to conform in 
outline to the older type of piston which it displaced. That is to 
say, the piston is made with a flat front and back and is cored out 
to lighten the casting. This form arose from the desire to avoid 
the expense of new cylinder covers when the new pistons were 
fitted to old engines. The piston-rods are of scrap iron, cold rolled 
shafting, or steel. When of rolled iron they are generally not 
turned. They are secured to the piston-head either by a cotter or 
by a nut. The rod is made large enough to allow of its being 
turned up when worn. 

METALLIC PACKING. 

Fig. 228 shows a form of metallic packing for piston-rods, which 
is also used in a slightly modified form for valve spindles. Three 
soft or anti-friction metal rings, 4, 5, 5, cut' so as to closely embrace 
the rod, fit into a conical cup, 3. This has a flat bearing against 
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tfae face of another ring, 2, which has a ball oi- spherical seating 
against the gland or follower, L. Clearances are allowed so as to 
permit a certain freedom of lateral movement. Both these bearing 
Burfaoes or seating^ are );round together so as to form a steam-tight 
joint in any jwaition. The solt metkl rings are kept in the cup by 
a ring, 6, on which a spiral spring, 7, acts, and are also pressed in 
tightly by the steam so as to be forced closely into contact with the 
rod, thereby making a steam-tight joint. Absorbent material for 
retaining the Inbricant is placed in the holder, 11; 12 is the oil-cup 
bracket. 



Fig. 228.— Metallic Packing. 

CROSSHEADS AND SLIDE-BAR.S. 

The four-bar croashead shown in fig. 229 was at one time the 

form moat generally employed, but the lack of space between the 




Fig. 220.— Four-bar Crosshwul. 
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piston-rods and the coupling-rods in engines of the Mogul, Consoli- 
dation, and other multi-coupled types has led to the adoption of 
two-bar forms. The four-bar crosshead differs considerably from 
its analogue in British practice. The whole of it is usually formed 
in a single steel casting, including the gudgeon or pin on which the 
connecting-rod works. 

This type of crosshead has been adapted to the Vauclain com- 
pound engine, in which a high and low-pressure cylinder on each 

side of the engine work on the 
same crosshead. The cross- 
head as modified for this class 
of engine is shown in perspec- 
tive in fig. 230. 

Fig. 231 shows a two-bar 
form of crosshead and guide 
in which the slide-bars are 
placed wide apart in order to 
permit of the transverse motion 
of the connecting-rod. This 
has the disadvantage of con- 
siderable exposure of the 
working surfaces, but it 
has been found open to objec- 
tion chiefly in not afford- 
ing the necessary clearance 
to permit of its being em- 
ployed in bogie engines. The 
rear bogie wheels, in cer- 
tain cases, can not be easily 
arranged to clear the lower 
bar. 
^^ Another form of two-bar crosshead and guide very widely em- 
ployed is given in fig. 232. In this the side cheeks are bolted to a 
slipper-block which works between a pair of slide-bars above, but 
in the same plane as, the piston-rod. This construction of crosshead 
and arrangement of the slide-bars affords the desired clearance for 
the bogie wheels, and has the advantage of not exposing the 
working surfaces nearly so much as the preceding form. A single- 
bar crosshead, similar to that in use in this country, is also much 
employed. 

VALVE GEAR. 

The valve gear almost universally employed is Stephenson's link 
motion ; but, instead of operating the valve spindle directly, it acts 
through a rocker arm. This is necessitated by the position of the 
valve chests outside the frames, and of the eccentrics, rods, and ex- 
pansion link inside the frame. An example of a rocker arm in side 
and end elevation and in plan is shown in fig. 233. In this, A is 
the expansion link suspended from an arm on the reversing shafb, B. 




Fig. 230. — Crosshead for Vauclain 
Compound Locomotive. 
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Fig. 231. — Two-bar Croeshead and Guides. 

One. arm, 0, of the rocker, which is mounted on a bearing supported 
on the fiume bar, D, is connected to the block in the link ; and the 
other arm, E, is connected through the rod, F, to the valve. 

Eccentric sheaves and straps are usually of cast iron, and in 
shape like those used in this country. Sometimes solid sheaves 
cast on the driving-axle and turned up in that position are em- 
ployed. 

Expansion links were at one time generally built up with dis- 
tance pieces secured at each end, between the curved members, by 
bolts ; but at the present time they are commonly solid, as in this 
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Fig. 232.— Two-bar Croashead and Guides. 

country. They are suspended by one side only, owing ^* to the 
presence of the rocker arm. Great attention is paid to the deter- 
mination of the most &vourable position in the link for the pin by 
which it is to be suspended ; a temporary adjustable bracket being 
sometimes employed so that different positions may be tried. J}^ In 
this way the cut-off is very closely equalised. 

The valve-rod is generally provided with some means for adjust- 
ing its length, but the length being considerable, it has no cross- 
head or guide, notwithstanding the short radius of the rocker 
arm. 

The weight of the motion is commonly counterbalanced by a steel 
spring acting on the reversing shaft. Steam reversing gear is being 
widely introduced. 
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Fig. 233. — Valve-actuAting Rocker-ftrra. 
SLIDE-VALVES. 

Slide-valves are preferably made of cast iron, working on a oast- 
iron port face. Balanced valves, of which an example is given in 
iig. 234, are much employed. In the case of the valve shown, a 
rectangular space at the back of the 
valve is enclosed by four strips of cast 
iron, which work against a planed face 
on the steam-chest cover. The cast- 
iron strips are held against the work- 
ing face by light springs, and the 
enclosed space is put in communication 
with the exhaust cavity by a small 
hole in the back of the valve. Any 
leakage past the strips is thus disposed 
of, and the valve is relieved of all pres- 
sure but that required to keep it 
against the cylinder port face. The 

planed face at the back is either cast Y\g, 234 —Balanced Slide 
with, or bolted to, the valve-chest cover. valves. 
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The balancing of the valves has led to the more extensive use of 
the Allan or Trick valve described on p. 168. This is owing to 
the relief afforded by the balancing, enabling the small surfaces 
necessary in that form of valve to wear well. Air-inlet valves, 
held closed by the steam whenever the regulator is open, are always 
provided when balanced valves are used, in order to prevent the 
formation of a vacuum in the steam-chest or cylinder. 

FRAMES, HORNBLOCKS, AND HORNSTAYS. 

The frames, as before described (p. 182), are usually made in two 
parts — as shown in fig. 141 — the "main'' frame and the "front 
rail." The main frame always has upper and lower members. A, B, 
fig. 235, united by the " pedestals,*' C, and by oblique members at 
the ends. The front rail is commonly, as in the American and 
ten-wheel types of engine, in the form of a single bar only ; though 
it also, as in Mogul, Consolidation, and Decapod engines, is some- 
times double. An example of the latter form of frame is also shown 
in &g, 235. This member of the frame has forged on it lugs, be- 
tween which the cylinder casting is bolted. 

All the bars composing the frame are rectangular in section, and 
are usually welded together. In some cases, however, a so-called 
" built-iip" frame is employed. In this the lower members, instead 
of being welded to the pedestals, are bolted thereto. The bar 
sections are commonly from 3 to 4 ins. square. The front portion 
of the frame, or front rail, is generally — and preferably — bolted to 
the main frames. 

The side frames are rigidly connected together at the front end 
by the cylinder and saddle castings, and at the rear end by an 
ample footplate casting. But the system of intermediate transverse 
staying is very different from that in British locomotives, probably 
owing to the bar frame being especially rigid transversely. The 
lower members are generally connected by several comparatively 
light bar stays ; in addition to which the frames are stayed to the 
boiler by two or more plates, one of which stretches from side to 
side between the "guide yokes" or slide-bar brackets. The front 
ends of the frames are also stayed to the boiler by a pair of oblique 
braces, as seen in Plate IX. 

The frames are commonly planed on both sides, and slotted in 
pairs at those parts to which the hornblocks, cylinders, and other 
appurtenances are attached, and are finally drilled. The horn- 
blocks, D, are made of cast iron, one block being in the form of 
a wedge for taking up wear, and the other being parallel. They 
are usually held in position by one bolt only, placed at about the 
centre of the block, instead o^ by the large number of well-iitted 
turned bolts or their equivalent found necessary when plate frames 
are employed. The single bolt is often dispensed with. By taking 
down the hornstay, £, and loosening the one bolt, if any, in the 
hornblock, each block can be immediately taken out for examina- 
tion, repair, or lining up. 
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AXLE-BOXES. 

The axle-boxes are similar in outline to those used in this 
country, but the brass is commonly put in differently. The box is 
slotted out for its reception, as shown in tig. 236, and it is then 
forced in by a pressure of from 10 to 20 tons. This is open 
to the objection that it springs the box open slightly, and necessi- 
tates the planing of the sides to make it parallel. And when the 
brasses get loose, which takes place as soon as the crown wears a 
little, the box springs back, binding tightly on the keep and be- 
coming taper, so as to have a certain play between the horns. 
The keep calls for no remark. Much larger clearance is allowed at 
top and bottom of the box than is usual here, owing to the occasion- 
ally very large spring deflections. 

The hollowed top of the box is commonly filled with trimming 
and used as an oil cup, no other lubrication but this and the pad of 
waste in the keep being employed. This is apt to result in imperfect 
lubrication and waste of oil, the latter a natural result of the 
abundance of cheap mineral oil in America. 

The centres of the axle-boxes in plan are coincident with that of 
the frame. The bearings seldom exceed 10 ins. in length. Cast 
iron is used for the boxes in preference to steel, the latter wearing 
iiway the cast-iron hubs of the wheels too rapidly. 









Fig. 236.— Axle-box. 

BEARING SPRINGS. 

One of the chief points in connection with these is the much 
more extensive use of the equalising lever — of which an example 
is shown in ^g, 237 — between the coupled axles. By this means 
the weight is automatically distributed, and the springs are enabled 
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greatly to assist each other. Any unusually large deflections — 
which are more common in America than here, owing to the 
generally lighter permanent way — are communicated throughout 
the whole series of springs on that side, and the destructive effect 
on the springs is thereby minimised. 

The spring link or hanger is usually passed through a slot (see 
flg. 238) in the plates of the spring, and in it is inserted a trans- 
verse cotter. The cotter rests in a groove in the thickened end of 
the plate. The weakening of the spring plates by the slot is com- 
pensated by the increased thickness, and by making a number of 
the plates the full length of the spring. 



WHEELS. 

The four-wheeled American bogie, and the two-wheeled Bissell or 
"pony" truck, which is very largely employed in America, have 
been described in Chapter XII., and shown in figs. 143 and 144 
respectively. 

Driving-wheels with cast-iron centres, formerly employed uni- 
versally, are still very largely used. Fig. 239 shows a form of 
wheel exemplifying this method of construc- 
tion. The spokes are hollow, and in section 
are egg-shaped or elliptical ; the rim is 
lightened out, and the hub is nearly solid. In 
order to concentrate the counter-balance as 
much as possible a lead filling is used. Usually 
the rim is completely severed at one or two 
places in moulding, so as to relieve the casting, 
as far as possible, of internal stress. These 
places are afterwards fitted with a piece of 
metal driven in tightly. 

The tyres were formerly almost universally 
held on by shrinkage only, neither lips, screws, 
nor other safety attachments being used ; but 
British practice in this matter is now adopted 
to a large extent. Driving-wheel tyres are 
usually 3 ins. thick, sometimes 4 ins., with a 
flange somewhat heavier than is usual in British 
practice. 

A metal .with such a small resistance to 
tensile forces, so liable to fracture without 
warning under bending stresses, and so subject 
to internal stress due to unequal contraction 
in the mould, does not seem especially suitable 
for making locomotive driving-wheels. Yet it 
is claimed by American engineers that the 
results are good, and that there is practical 
immunity from accident, perhaps due to the 
strength of the tyre, or, perhaps, to the great skill attained in 

22 




Fig. 240.— Double- 
plate Cast-iron 
ChiUed Wheel. 
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moulding these wheels. Nevertheless, the recent tendency has 
been, as in this country, towards the general adoption of cast- 
steel wheel centres. 

The wheel commonly used for tenders and engine trucks is the 
cast-iron chilled wheel. This is almost peculiar to American 
practice. Fig. 240 shows the form most used, which is known as 
the double plate wheel — the two plates springing from the hub as 
shown. These are made from superior qualities of iron, sometimes 
with a little steel added. The chill vanes in depth from ^ in. to f 
in. They are forced on the axle with a pressure of about 30 tons. 
These wheels have been said to be responsible for more accidents 
than any other detail of American rolling stock. 

BOILERS. 

The most noteworthy featui:e8 in American practice in regard to 
locomotive boilers are, perhaps, the large heating surfaces and large 
grate areas provided in comparison with the cylinder capacity, and 
the extensive use of steel. Inside fireboxes are made of steel 
almost exclusively. But the subject of the use of steel in boilers, 
and the American practice in regard thereto, have been so fully 
discussed in Chapter XIII. as to render any further remarks on 
this subject unnecessary. 

Heating Surface, Grate Area, and Flue Area.— In respect to the 
ratio of heating surface and grate area to cylinder capacity, a 
Committee of the Master Mechanics Association, reporting in 1888, 
recommended the following proportions : — Area of cylinder (in 
inches) x 5*8 = heating Rur&ce in square feet. This is equivalent to 
d* X 4*5, which, as stated in Chapter lY., is 50 per cent, in excess 
of that commonly employed in goods engines in this country. But 
comparison with the ratios adopted in certain recent eight-wheel 
and ten-wheel engines shows that this ratio must be regarded as a 
lower limit. In some cases the ratio is as high as b'5d^; while the 
average in express engines is about f)d^» In other words, the 
areas of heating surface in passenger, relatively to freight, engines 
in America are roughly in the same proportion as here. 

The same Committee also recommended the following pro- 
portions : — 

Total heating surface x .-. = firebox heating surface. 
Total heating surface x ... = grate area. 

Total heating surface x j^ = flue (or tube) area. 

These recommendations were based upon the assumption of a 
piston speed of 800 fb. per minute and a piston stroke of 24 ins., 
and are intended to apply to ordinary passenger and freight engines 
in which the fuel is bituminous coal. They are designed to give 
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two aquara feet of heating aurAtoe for each horee-power developei) 
when the engine is exerting ita mazimam oontinaona effort. 

This Oommittee alao remarked upon the wide range within which 
the grate area may be varied. Tliia ia capable of being varied to a 
greater extent than any other part of the boiler. By making it 
abnormally large, aa in the caae of the Wootten and kiadred types 
of boiler, grades of fuel otherwise of little use can be sacceasfully 
burned. 

nrebozefl. — In fig. 241 are ahown a longitudinal aectioa and au 
end view, half in section, of a firebox of the Wootten type. It will 
be seen that this firebox ia extended over the fr&mea oa each side 
to the extreme width of upwards of 8 ft. At the same time it is 
nearly 1 1 ft in length, giving a grate area of nearly 90 aq. ft. The 
tube plate ia at the end of a forward extenaion of the firebox, which 
projects aome distance into the boiler barrel. This portion is partly 
aeparated from the extended body of the firebox by a brick fire- 
bridge, and forms a combustion chamber. There are two fire doors, 
one on each side of the centre-line of the engine. 

The Strong firebox is deacribed on p. 21 1, and the Belpaire firebox 
— a type very largely adopted in American locomotives — has alao 
been described and illustrated in Chapter XIIl. 

In this — and in American fireboxes generally — the "pinching 
in " of the lower portion ia very marked. This arisei from the very 
large boiler diameters, and, in cases where the lower portion of the 
firebox is placed between the frames, from the thickness of the 
frame bars. 

The firebox is, however, generally mounted above the driving- 
axles and often above the fittmes. This has the effect of raising 
the boiler considerably, and at the same time neoeaBitates a 
shallower firebox than ia used here. 

The brick *' arch " U usually a rectangular slab composed — as 



Fig. 242.— Brick Arch and Water Tubes. 
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shown in fig. 242 — of blocks, 1, about 6 ins. thick, supported on 
water tubes, 2, extending from the tube plate to the firebox crown 
or back plate. The width of this *' arch " is equal to, or nearly 
equal to, that of the firebox. The baffle plate is very little used, 
but the "arch" is extended much higher and further backwards 
than is the case in this country. In many of the most recent 
engines, however, the arch and baffle are almost exactly as in the 
British locomotive. 

Grates. — The grates used for bituminous coal have rocking fire 
bars, of various forms, arranged so that they can be worked from 
the footplate by a hand lever whenever it is desired to break up 
the fire and clear out clinkers. A common form of rocking grate 
is called the *' finger " grate, from the fire bars having a series of 
fingers on each side which project between similar fingers on the 
adjacent bars. An example is shown in lag. 243. The bars each 
have depending arms, 1, all pivoted to a rod or bar, 3, underneath 
the grate, which can be reciprocated by the hand lever, 6, mentioned 
above. By this means a rocking movement can be given to all the 
fire bars simultaneously. At the front end of the grate is a " drop- 
plate/' 7, for discharging purposes. This, too, is furnished with 
means for operating it from the footplate. 

The largeness of the grate areas adopted is partly to be accounted 
for by the nature of the fuel employed. Thus wood has been much 
used, and still is on some railways. Anthracite coal also is very 
largely burnt. To burn this successfully a very large grate area 
is required, and large quantities must be put in at each firing. In 
ffrates for this fuel water-tube fire bars are often made use of. 
These are generally disposed in groups of three, with an ordinary 
removable solid bar intervening between each set. 

In place of the solid fire-hole ring of British practice, the inner 
and outer plates are usually flanged, and the two are ri vetted 
together. 

Tubes. — Iron tubes are much more used than brass ones. The 
tubes {Qg. 244) are usually put in with a short piece of copper pipe 
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Fig. 244.— Tube- joints. 
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about ^^ in. thick slipped tightly over the firebox end of the tube, 
the latter being swaged down for the purpose. The tube expander 
is then used, and the tube end is beaded over. No portion of the 
copper is allowed to be left exposed to the action of the fire, or the 
tube would soon begin to leak. 

The almost universal size for tubes is 2 ins. outside diameter, 
and No. 11 or 12 B.W.G. thick. 



SMOKEBOX; CHIMNEYS. 

Formerly the chimneys of all American locomotives were in the 
form of the characteristic "diamond stack" (fig. 245), in* which a 
wire net spark-arrester 
was lodged in the enlarge- 
ment at the top. This 
type of chimney has, how- 
ever, been to a large de- 
gree superseded by the 
straight chimney familiar 
in this country. The 
spark - arrester is now 
generally lodged in the 
smokebox, which is con- 
siderably lengthened for 
its accommodation, and 
is distinguished as the 
"front-extension" smoke- 
box. The points aimed 
at in the extended smoke- 
box — of which an example 
is given in fig. 246 — are 
to attain a large space for 
cinders, and sufiicient area 
of netting to make an 
efficient spark - arrester. 
These objects are accom- 
plished by extending the 
smokebox to about double 
the ordinary length, and 
putting netting across it 
over nearly the entire 
length just above the 
tubes. A large opening 
or hopper closed by a 
valve is provided in the 





Fig. 245.— Diamond Stack. 



forward extens^ion for the removal of cinders ; and hand holes are 
also provided at the sides for the introduction of a rake. Imme- 
diately above the top row of tubes a deflector plate, stretching 
across the full width of the smokebox, extends forwards a few 
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iaches *nd then alopee dowawards towards the front at ao aDsle 
of 6' or 10* to the vertical. This plate reaches to about Uio 
fourth row of tubes from 
the bottom ; at the centre 
a portion may be adjust- 
able for a few inches. 

The smokebox door 

and frame at one time 

were generally of cast 

iron, but latterly preased 

steel plate has been 

much substituted for 

cast iron. In the former 

case the angle iron ring 

to which the door frame 

is attached is faced up 

in the lathe. The door 

and door frame, both 

strongly made in cast 

iron, are also tuiTied at 

the bearing faces. The 

smoke box, indeed, is 

Fig. 2«.— Front extenaion 8niokebo». ">"«'« iwrfectly air-tight 

— even the valve and 

band-hole covers being ground in place. The smokebox door is 

jointed with red lead, and is seldom opened. The tubes are 

cleared from the firebox end. When the smokebox door is made 

of iteel plate, it is secured by a number of dogs or clamps round 




the periphery. 



The American tender is, as shown in fig. 247, supported on two 
fonr-wheel bogies. The details of the main frame of the tender 



TENDERS. 



Fig. 247.— Double Bogie Tender. 

are shown in half plan, and in side elevation in fig. 248, and the 
detuls of the bogies are shown in fig. 249. In the upper view in 
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the latter figure the bogie is seen in side elevation, and in the 
lower view in front elevation, with the forward portions of the side 
frames removed. The main frame is composed of a rectangular 
frame, A, fig. 248, of channel iron, stiffened hj transverse and longi- 
tudinal channel irons, B, and oblique bracing, C. This is secured to 
the bolsters, D, to which the plates carrying the bogie centre pin, £, 
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are attached. The bogie centre pin fits into a socket in the centre 
plate, J) fig. 249, mounted in the transverse trussed timber beam, K, 
of the bogie. The ends of this beam or bolster are retained between 
guides, L, in the bogie side frames, O, and rest upon elliptical 
springs, M, borne by a transverse channel iron, N, rigidly secured 
to the bogie side frames. The latter are composed of iron bars, O, 
separated at the middle by filling pieces, L, forming the guides 
between which slide the ends of the transverse beam. 

When the bogie frame is constructed entirely of iron it resembles 
in its essential features the bogie shown on p. 187. 

The tender shown in fig. 247, is fitted with a water pick-up 
scoop. Although such tenders are employed in America, their 
occurrence is much more rare than even in this country. 

Each of the bogie trucks is provided with brake gear for all the 
wheels, as se&n in the side elevation in fig. 249. This is connected 
up to a conveniently disposed vertical shaft with ratchet gear and 
hand wheel. 

Index to Figs. 248 and 249. 

DttaUa of Tender, 

A Side channel bar. 
B Longitudinal and transverse chan- 
nel bars. 
C Oblique bracing. 
1) Bolstei-s and bolster caps. 
E Bosie centre-pin. 
F Side l)earings on rear bogie. 
Ct Front di'aw casting. 
U Back draw casting. 



I Chafing casting. 

J Bogie centre plate. 

K Trussed beam. 

L Frame filling pieces and guides. 

M Elliptical springs. 

N Channel iron. 

O Bogie side frame bars. 

Q Brake levers. 

R Brake rods. 



HEIGHT OF CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 

The centre of gravity of American engines is considerably higher 
than that of engines either in this country or on the Continent. 
This is partly due merely to tlie larger diameter of the boilers, but 
mainly results from the necessity for placing the boiler higher so 
as to clear the wheels, which is a consequence of its larger dimen- 
sions. 

It may be interesting here to briefly consider the effect of 
raising the centre of gravity. This subject has been examined and 
very clearly discussed by a French engineer writing in Le Genie 
Ciirilj* and the following paragraphs embody his results. 

In the first place it is concluded that the effect of raising the 
centre of gravity is to reduce the stresses on the rails due to 
centrifugal force or rocking, and accordingly to make the running 
easier. This is owing to the diminished obliquity of a line drawn 
from the centre of gravity to the rail. The more nearly vertical 
this line becomes the less is the proportion of the horizontal rocking 
and centrifugal forces resolved along this line — that is, transmitted 
to the rail ; while, at the same time, the direction of transmission 

♦ Le Geiiit Cinl, Nov. 23, 1895, p. 49. 
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is more nearly vertical, in which direction the resisting power of the 
road is at a maximum. 

In the second place, the raising of the boiler is the readiest 
means for obtaining an increase in the power of the locomotives, 
since it not only permits of enlarged boiler power, bat affords more 
•space for the machinery. Further, as the boiler forms only about 
a quarter of the weight of the engine, raising the former by any 
given amount raises the centre of gravity of the whole locomotive 
by about a fourth of that amount. 

The limit of safety in the raising of the centre of gravity would 
be reached when the stability of the locomotive in running on 
•curves at high Kpeeds began to be endangered. The centre of 
gravity of the highest American locomotives is, however, still well 
below that of the heaviest loaded wagons actually in use. It can, 
therefore, safely be raised even yet without endangering the stability. 
But the height is limited by other considerations than those of 
stability. The height of bridges and tunnels is probably now the 
chief factor in the practical determination of this limit. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

CONTINENTAL LOCOMOTIVES. 

Contents. — Distinctive Conditions in Continental Practice — Types of French 
Locomotives — Types of German Locomotives — Types of &Igian Loco- 
motives — Types of Italian Locomotives — Swiss M<ountain Locomotives — 
Cylinders and Steam-Chests — Valves and Valve Gear — Axle-boxes — 
Bo^es — Boilers — Blast Pipe — Smokebox — Chimneys — Coupling Engine 
ana Tender — Brakes. 

DISTINCTIVE CONDITIONS IN CONTINENTAL PRACTICE. 

Among the conditions that have been operative in bringing 
about divergence between Continental and British railway practice, 
the most important are, probably, the greater distances to be 
traversed on the Continent, the more mountainous character of 
many of the regions through which the railways pass, and the 
lower grades of fuel, as compared with those available here, which it 
has been necessary to employ. The differences due to the use or 
inferior fuel show themselves most markedly in the Belgian 
practice, resulting in the adoption of enormous grates and flue 
areas, with all the modifications in design which these entail. But 
such differences are not confined to Belgian locomotives. The 
provision of additional steam drums or domes, which permit of the 
augmentation of the tube area, as in the Flamant and other boilers,, 
and the use of the Tenbriuk water bridge have, moreover, in part 
at least, a similar origin. 

The mountainous character of many regions and the generally 
heavier gradients in others have resulted, on the one side, in a 
more extensive application of the principle of coupling ; and, on 
the other side, in the development of special types of rack railways. 
These conditions have also resulted in the construction of loco- 
motives — as, for instance, the Mallet double- bogie compound 
engines — of very great power and weight. Six-coupled engines, 
indeed, are used not only — as in this country — for goods traffic, 
but sometimes also for passenger service on heavy roads. Their 
use in this manner is, in fact, frequent in Switzerland and in hilly 
regions generally. Eight-coupled engines also are to be found on 
every railway in France excepting the Western Railway, and in 
many districts ten- and twelve-coupled engines are employed. 

The greater lengths of the Continental railways, joined, perhaps, 
in many instances, with less lavish outlay of capital per mile in 
their construction, has operated in two directions. It has, owing 
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to the resulting large employment of single line railways, tended 
to foster considerably the growth in weight of goods trains, and 
this in turn has contributed to the enlargement of the engine 
and the increase in the number of coupled axles. It has also, 
probably, been an important factor in ])romoting the adoption of 
oatside-cylinders, by which, among other considerations, the 
necessity for pits is avoided. 

In Germany, Austria, and Italy outside cylinders are employed 
almost exclusively ; and, in France, only on the Northern and 
Western Railways are inside cylinders employed in express engines. 

Notwithstanding the many differences that may be pointed out 
between Continental and British practice in locomotive design 
there is, in general, a broad similarity between them ; in many 
respects closer than that, say, between British and American 
•engines. It is not, however, intended to institute in this chapter 
an elaborate triangular comparison. Certain of the types of loco* 
motives briefly described in the following pages will, indeed, be 
seen to resemble those in use in this country, while others differ 
considerably ; the plan has been to give, as far as possible, repre- 
sentative examples. Following the leading particulars of the 
various forms of locomotives will be found a somewhat more 
detailed description of certain important elements in which differ- 
ences occur. 

The gauge of Continental railways may be said, broadly speaking, 
to be the same as here. Although numerous narrow-gauge railways 
«xist — with a gauge of one metre — the prevailing gauge, throughout 
central Europe is 4 ft. 8^ ins. ; the most important exceptions being 
the Russian standard gauge of 5 ft. and the 5 ft. 6 ins. gauge of 
Spain and Portugal. All the engines described below, with the 
exception of the rack locomotives, are of the ordinary 4 ft. 8^ ins. 
gauge. 

TYPES OF FRENCH LOCOMOTIVES. 

Four-coupled Express Passenger Engines. — 1. Fig. 250 shows an 
express four-coupled locomotive with a leading four-wheel bogie 
and inside cylinders employed on the Western Railway of France. 
This resembles the bogie express passenger engines employed in this 
country. The driving and trailing coupled axles are placed one 
immediately in front of, and the other immediately behind, the 
firebox. The bogie has a certain amount of side play. These 
engines have a cylinder diameter of *46 m. (18^ ins.) and a stroke 
of *66 m. (26 ins.). The diameter of the coupled wheel is 2*04 m^ 
(6 ft 8| ins.), and the adhesive weight in working order is 27*5 
tons. The total weight is 43*5 tons. 

2. In fig. 251 is shown a four-coupled express of the Eastern 
Railway of France. This, also, has a leading bogie, and has the 
firebox disposed between the coupled axles, but in other respects 
differs widely from the example given above. Thus both inside 
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Fig. 250. — Express Engine of Western Railway of France. 

and outside frames are employed ; also the cylinders are outside, 
and are situated, not at the front end of the frames, but towards 
the middle, and drive the trailing axle. The most prominent 
•difference as regards appearance is, however, the horizontal steam 
drum surmounting the boiler barrel, which is characteristic of the 
Flamant construction of boiler made use of in these engines. 
Further reference to this form of boiler will be made below. 

The diameter of the cylinders is '47 m. (18^ ins.), and the 
stroke is *66 m. (26 ins.). The diameter of the driving and coupled 
wheels is 2*1 m. (6 ft. 10| ins.). The grate area is 2*42 sq. m. 
(26 sq. ft.), and the total heating surface is 168 -29 sq. m. (1810 
sq. ft.). The adhesive weight is 33 tons, and the total weight 
56 tons. 

3. Another form of four-coupled engines — employed on the 
Paris and Orleans Railway — is shown in fig. 252. This has a 
pair of supporting wheels in front of the coupled wheels, and 
another pair behind. The cylinders are inside, but the valve-chests 
and the valve gear are outside. Except as regards a short length 
for the rear supporting axle, the frames, too, are inside. The 
boiler is of the Tenbrink type, in 'which a water chamber or slab 
is substituted for the brick arch in the firebox, a form of boiler 
described more fully below. The boiler also has two domes, which 
are united by a horizontal pipe, with the object of fieicilitating the 
generation and circulation of steam. The strengthening of the 
firebox roof is provided for by the Polonceau system of construc- 
tion. In this, the crown is composed of a series of flanged portions 
rivetted together with the flanges disposed vertically. The cylinders 
are of -44 m. (17^ ins.) diameter, and the driving-wheels have a 
diameter of 2*1 m. (6 ft 10| ins.). The grate area is 2*25 sq. m. 
(24-2 sq. fl.), and the total heating surface is 154*24 sq. m. (1,660 
sq. ft.). The total weight is 51 tons, of which 29| tons is borne by 
the coupled axles. 
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Fig. 252. — Express Engine of Paris and Orleans Railway. 

Six- and Eight-Conpled Engines. — 1. A form of six-coupled 
outside cylinder locomotive is in use on the Paris and Orleans 
Railway which has a supporting axle in front of the coupled 
wheels, so that it somewhat resembles the Mogul type of American 
engine. It is designed for service on a road with gradients 
in some parts as steep as 1 in 50 or 1 in 40, and with curves 
of 250 m. (12} chains) radius. The cylinder is placed behind 
the leading axle, and drives the middle one of the three-coupled 
axles. The firebox extends downwards between the two rear ones. 
The boiler is of the Tenbrink and Polonceau construction, having 
a water chamber in the firebox, and two steam domes connected 
by a horizontal pipe of 140 mm. (5f ins.) in diameter. The tubes 
are 43 mm. (if ins.) diameter inside, and have a length of 4*44 m. 
(13 ft. 3^ ins.). The frame plates are *30 mm. thick (l^V ins.). The 
diameter of the cylinder is *48 m. (18|- ins.), and its stroke is *68 m. 
(26f ins.). This engine is fitted with the Wenger continuous com- 
pressed air brake, which is briefly described later. 

2. A six-coupled outside cylinder engine of the Paris and 
Orleans Company is shown in fig. 253. In this, the firebox end 
of the boiler and frame overhangs the wheel-base, which has a total 
length of 3-43 m. (II ft. 3 ins.). The wheels are 1*35 m. (4 ft. 
5^ ins.) in diameter, and the adhesive weight is 38 tons. The 
totHl heating surface is 147*8 sq. m. (1590 sq. ft.). 

3. In fig. 254 is shown a powerful eight-coupled engine employed 
on the Southern Railway of France. In this engine the cylinders 
and gear are outside. All the axles are in front of the firebox, 
which overhangs the wheel base at the back. The cylinders Iiave 
a diameter of *54 m. (2 If ins.), and a stroke of *61 m. (24 ins.), and 
the driving and coupled wheels a diameter of 1*21 m. (3 ft. 1 1| ins.). 
The weight of the engine in working order is 53 tons. The aggre- 
gate heating surface is 188 sq. m. (2220 sq. ft.). 

23 
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Fig. 2S8. — Six-oonpled Engine of Pane and Orleans Railmy. 




Fig. 264. — Fight-ooupled Engine of Soathem Railway of FnuiM. 

Tank Eoginei, — Tbis form of engine is not employed in Frutce 
nearljr so largely as in this country ; but nevertheless finds Appli- 
cation in local posBenger traffic, and in shunting. The wheels are 
osually six coupled, and the cylinders inside ; and in many oases 
there is a bogie or a radial axle at one end of the engine or the 

1. An example of a tank engine of the Western Railway of 
France is shown in fig. 366. This has inside cylinders and frames, 
ftud six coupled wheels of 1 -54 m. (5 ft. 0{ in.) diameter. The tanks 
are at the sides, and the coal bunkers at the rear. The adfaesiTe 
weight— 43 tons — is the entire weight of the engine. The diameter 
of the cylinders is 430 m, (17 ins.), and the stroke is -60 m. (23* 
ins.). The grate area is 128 sq. m. (13-76 sq. ft.}, and the total 
heatiiig surface is 96 '20 sq. m. (1U40 aq. ft.). 
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Fig. 265. — Tank Engine of Western Railway of France. 

2. The following are particulars of a later design of side-tank 
engine on the Eastern Railway . — The engine has six coupled 
wheels and a trailing supporting pair. The cylinders, which are 
inside, have a diameter of *46 m. (18 ins.), and a stroke of *60 m. 
(23| ins.). The frames are outside, and the distance between the 
•centres of the cylinders is -93 m. (3 ft. 0^ in.). The coupled wheels, 
have a diameter of 1'560 m. (5 ft. 1^ ins.), and the trailing-w heels 
of 1-38 m. (4 ft. 6| ins.). The mean diameter of the barrel of the 
boiler is 1-30 m. (4 ft. 3^ ins.), and the length of the tubes 4*10 m. 
{13 ft. 6i ins.). The length of the external firebox is 2*459 m. 
(8 ft. 0| in.), and its breadth 1189 m. (3 ft. lOJ ins.). The firebox 
. heating surface is 10 6 sq. m. (114 sq. ft.), the tubular heating 
surface 118-72 sq. m. (1275 sq. ft), and the total 12932 sq. m. 
^1390 sq. ft.). The capacity of the tanks is 1150 gals., and the 
fuel capacity 3 tons. 

Compound Engines. — 1. An express four-cylinder compound 
engine with four coupled wheels and a leading four-wheel bogie 
is shown in fig. 256. This is a type of engine, employed on the 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway, which possesses several 
noticeable fbatures. At the front end of the engine is a prow- 
shaped covering designed to reduce the air-resistance the locomotive 
meets with, and the cab also is shaped so as to present an angle 
towards the front. The chimney, sand-box, and dome are also 
enclosed in a casing terminating at the front in a cutting edge. 

Of the four cylinders the two high-pressure ones are outside, and 
<irive the hinder of the two coupled axles. The two low-pressure 
•cylinders are inside, and work on the front driving-axle. The 
stroke of each of the four cylinders is -62 m. (24) ins.), and the 
diameter of the high and low pressure are -34 m. (13^ ins.) and 
-64 m. (21 J ins.) respectively. 

The boiler tubes are of the Serve type, having internal ribs or 
wings for the purpose of promoting the transmission of heat. These 
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and the amount of heating sur&oe are practically the same as in the 
1892 type of engine, which this engine was designed to supersede. 
In the earlier type the grate area was 2*32 sq. m. (25 sq. tt.), and 
the heating surface 147*8 sq. m. (1590 sq. ft.). 
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Fig. 266. — ^Four-cylinder Express Componnd Engine of the 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway. 

2. The following are particulars of a type of four-cylinder, four- 
coupled, compound express engine employed on the Northern 
Railway of France. This engine is shown in fig. 257. The high- 
pressure cylinders are outside and the low-pressure cylinders inside. 
The high- and low-pressure cranks on each side of the engine are 
set at an angle of 162° to each other in order to facilitate starting. 
This insures admission to one or other of the cylinders in whatever 
position the cranks may he. In addition, also, to a direct admission 
of steam to the intermediate reservoir, a three-way valve is pro- 
vided for enabling the exhaust from the high-pressure cylinder to 
be directed into the atmosphere so as to avoid an accumulation of 
back pressure. 

The stroke is *64 m. (25f ins*)) and the diameters of the high- 
and low-pressure cylinders are *34 m. (13^ ins.) and '53 m. (21 ins.) 
respectively. This gives a ratio of 2*42. The driving and coupled 
wheels are 2*114 m. (6 fb. 11| ins.), and the bogie wheels 1*04 m. (3 fb. 
5 ins.) in diameter. The wheel-base to the bogie centre is 6*43 m. 
(21 ft II ins.), and the total wheel-base is 7*33 m. (24 ft 0} in.). 

The mean diameter of the boiler is 1*26 m. (4 ft. 1| ins.), the 
length of the tubes is 3*9 m. (12 ft 9| ins.), and of the grate 
2*013 m. (6 ft. 7\ ins.). The thickness of the boiler plates is 
18 mm. (^^ ius.), and the height of the boiler centre above the rails 
is 2 '24 m. (7 ft. 4]^ ins.). There are 202 tubes of 45 mm. diameter 
(1^ ins.), giving, with the firebox, a total heating surface of 
1 12*55 sq. m. (1210 sq. ft). The grate area is 2*04 sq. m. (22 sq. ft). 
The total weight of the engine is 47 tons, distributed thus : — On 
bogie, 17 tons ; on leading driving-axle, 15*1 tons ; on trailing* 
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drivers, 14-9 torn. The tender carries 3000 gallons of water and 1 
tons of coal. 
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Heilmann Locomotive. — Some reference ought . here to be made 
to this remarkable locomotive — although it can scarcely yet be said 
to have emerged from the experimental stage — on account of the 
clearness with which it brings into view certaiui considerations- 
relative to the efficiency of locomotives of ordinary construction. 

The Heilmann engine is styled an electric locomotive, although 
it might, with equal propriety, be called a steam locomotive. It is, 
in fact, both : an electric current is generated by an accurately 
balanced, inverted vertical compound steam engine directly coupled 
to a dynamo, and is supplied to a series of electric motors, of which 
there is one on each of the eight carrying axles. The coal, water, 
boiler, engine, and dynamo are all mounted on a single platform 
carried on two bogies. These engines have been very successfully 
tried on the Western Railway of France. 

At first sight it might seem that the double conversion of the 
energy of the steam engine, first into electric energy and thence 
again into mechanical movement, could entail nothing but loss; 
but there are various considerations on the other side that have 
led to the formation of great expectations in regard to this new 
departure. 

1. In tespect to engine and boiler efficiency : This construction 
enables the Doiler to be much larger than in the ordinary design of 
locomotive and thus permits of more economical working. It also 
enables high speeds to be attained while the engine still runs at 
such a speed as to avoid wire-drawing and its attendant losses. 
Further, maximum tractive power may be exerted and steep 
gradients ascend«d while yet the engine works under economical 
conditions as regards speed and grade of expansion. 

2. In respect to starting : All the axles are driven so that the 
whole of the weight is utilised for adhesion ; and maximum turning 
efibrt may also be exerted on the axles at starting, almost from the 
beginning. 

3. In respect to damage of the permanent way (especially 
bridges) : The destructive effect of the vertical components oi the 
centrifugal forces due to the balance weights is entirely avoided, aa 
well as the lateral action or " shouldering " of the engine. 

In certain experimental runs, in 1897, with two large engines of 
this construction — each weighing about 114 tons — the easy starting, 
and the stability and smoothness of running at high speeds were 
strongly marked features of the trials. 

The platform on which the boiler and machinery are mounted 
has a length of 17*69 m. (58 ft.) and is supported on two eight- 
wheel bogips, each having a wheel-base of 4*1 m. (13 ft. 5^ ins.). 
The boiler has a total heating surface of 185*47 sq. m. (1990 sq. ft.) 
and a grate area of 3*34 sq. m. (35*9 sq. ft.) ; its length between 
tube plates is 3*8 m. (12 ft. 5| ins. ). 

The engines, built by Messrs. Willans and Robinson, have six 
single-acting tandem pairs of high- and low-pressure cylinders, to 
which the distribution of steam is effected by six sets of vertical 
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piBton valves. The crank-shaft is disposed in the direction of the 
engine centre line. 

The high-proBSure cjilinders have a diameter of -30 tn. {Il| ins.), 
and the lov-preasure of '4S m. (1 ft. Gi ins.), and each has a stroke 
of '40 m. (1ft. Slim.). 

The engines develop upwards of 1350 H.P, indicated, of which, 
after the several conversions in the course of transmission have 
been effected, over 75 per cent, re-appears in the tractive effort and 
motion of the axles. 

TYPES OF GERMAN LOCOMOTIVES. 
Express Passenger Engines. — 1. An example of a four wheels 
coupled simple engine with a leading bogie employed on the State 
Railway of Saxony is shown in fig. 258. The cylinders — outside — 
are '44 m. (17| ins.) in diameter and have a stroke of 6 m. (23| 
ins.), and the driving-wheels have a diameter of 1-875 m. (6 ft. If 
ins.). The length of the boiler tubes is 4-025 m. (13 ft. 2^ ins.) and 
the mean diameter of the boiler, which is of steel, is 1*335 m. (4 ft. 
4| ins.) ; and the total beating surface is 124 sq. m. (1335 sq. ft.). 
The grate area is 2-3 sq. m. (24-7 sq. ft.), and the working pressure 
is IfSO lbs. per square inch. 



Fig. 258.^ExpreBa En^ne of State RaiEwsj of Saxony. 

The valve gear is a straight-link motion — inside — working on the 
outside valves through a rocking shaft. 

The weight of this engine, empty, is 44 tons, and in working 
order iti^ tons. The adhesive weight is 27^ tons. The later 
engines of this type have been two-cylinder compounds. 

2. In fig. 259 is shown a two-cylinder compound locomotive of 
the Prussian State Bailway of the year 1895. Componnd loco- 
motives are now largely employed in Germany. In 1894 it was 
decided by the directors of this railway to use compound engines 
exclusively for all through freight and express trains ; but not for 
suburban service or for trains required to make frequent stoppages. 
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The cylinders of the engine ahown h&ve each m stroke of '58 m. 
f22| ins.) and diameters respectively of -42 m. (le^Vios) '63 m. 
(2i|j ins.). The diameter of the four coupled wheels is 1-73 m. 
(5 fL 8^ ins.). The mean diameter of the boiler is 1-22 m. (4 ft 
Oins.), and the length of the tubes 38 m. (12 il. 5| ins.). The 
total beating anrfitce is 103 sq. m. {1090 sq. ft.) ; the grate area is 
IS sq. m. (19-36 sq.ft.); and the boiler pressure 180 11m. per square 
inch. 

The cylinders are outside, and are situated behind the leading 
radial axle. They drive the trailing axle. The valves are worked 
I>y Heusinger's gear. 

The weight of this engine in working order is 38^ tons ; eiopty, 
34^ tons ; and its adhesive weight is 26 tons. 



3. Another compouod locomotive is given in fig. 260. This 
is a four-cylinder engine and has six coupled wheels and a 
leading bogie. It was built for the State Railway of Bsden in 
1894. 

The two high-preasure cylinders have a diameter of 35 m. (13| 
ins.), and the two low-pressure cylinders a diameter of -55 m. (21| 
ins.) ; the stroke of each is 64 m. (25g ins.). The coupled wheels 
are 1-6 m. (5 ft, 3g ins.) in diameter. 

The total heating surface is 115 sq. m. (1236 sq. ft), and the 
grate area 2-1 sq. m. (22-6 sq, ft.) The boiler tubes have a length 
of 4'25 m. (13 ft. 11^ ins.}, and the boiler a mean diameter of 
1'43 m. (4 ft. 7^ ins.). The working pressure is 180 lbs. per 
square inch. 

The weights are as follows : — Adhesive weight, 39J tons ; total 
weight in working order, 54 J tons ; empty, 49t tons. 
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Fig. 260. — ^Four-cylinder Express Compound Engine of State Railway of Baden. 

Goods Engines. — ^A two-cylinder compound goods engine with 
eight wheels coupled is shown in fig. 261. This is one of the 1895 
engines of the Prussian State Bailway. The high- and low-pressure 
cylinders have, respectively, diameters of '53 m. (21 ins.) and '75 m. 
(29f ins.) and a stroke of *63 m. (24)^ ins.). The wheels are 1*25 
ro. (4 ft. 1^ ins.) in diameter. 

The total heating surface is 138 sq. m. (1485 sq. ft.), and the 
grate area is 2*3 sq. m. (24f sq. ft.). The mean diameter of the 
boiler is 1*5 m. (4 ft. 11| ins.), and the length of the tubes 4'1 m. 
(13 ft. 5^ ins.) The working pressure is 180 lbs. per square inch. 

The weight, empty, is 45^ tons, the adhesive weight is 52^ tons, 
and the weight in working order the same. 
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Fig. 261.— Two-cylinder Compound Goods Engine of Prussian State Railway. 
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Tank Engines. — The following particulars of a fonr wheels 
coupled tank engine of the Prussian State Railway are given as 
exemplifying the general proportions of engines of this class : — 
This is a simple engine with cylinders of *42 m. {17^ ins.) 
diameter, and *6 m. (23| ins.) stroke. The coupled wheels have a 
diameter of 1*58 m. (5 ft. 2^ ins.). 

The mean diameter of the boiler is 1*22 m. (4 ft.), and the length 
of the tubes 3*6 m. (11 ft. 9^ ins.). The working pressure is 180 
lbs. per square inch. The total heating surface is 90 sq. m. (968 sq. 
ft.), and the grate area 1*6 sq. m. (17*2 sq. ft.). 

The weight in working order is 41 tons ; empty, 32 tons ; and 
the adhesive weight is 27^ tons. The water tanks have a capacity 
of 5 cub. m. (1100 gals.) and the bunkers carry If tons of coal. 



TYPES OF BELGIAN LOCOMOTIVES. 

1. Fig. 262 shows an engine of a kind much employed in 
Belgium. It has four coupled wheels, and leading and trailing 
supporting pairs of wheels. This engine has inside cylinders and 
outside frames. The springs are equalised throughout, both on 
each side and, through the medium of a transverse beam at the 
front, across the engine. The cylinders are *50 m. (19| ins.) in 
diameter, and have a stroke of '60 m. (23| ins.). The driving and 
coupled wheels are 2*10 m. (6 ft. lOf ins.) in diameter. 
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Fig. 262. — Express Engine of Belgian State Railway. 

The most noteworthy feature in this engine is, perhaps, the 
extensive grate area provided. This amounts to 4*82 sq. m. (52 sq. 
ft.) In order to obtain this area the firebox — which is of the 
Belpaire type — is not only very long, but, at the back part, behind 
the cou])led wheels, is extended laterally over the frames. This 
gives the grate in plan a T-shape. The smokehox is of the front 
extension type, and is surmounted by a square chimney. 
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The total heating Burikce is 124-67 sq. m. (1340 8<j. ft.); the 
weight of the engine over 48 tons ; and the adhesive weight nearly 
26 tons. 

2. A six-coupled engine of the Belgian State Railway is shown 
in fig. 263. This has a leading carrying pair of wheels, and is an 
inside-cylinder engine with outeide frames. As regards large grate 
areas and the construction of the firebox (which is above the axles), 
the disposition of the equalising levers, the square chimney and 
extended smokeboz, this engine resembles the express engine last 
described. The cylinders have a diameter of -50 m. ( 19J ins.), &nd 
a stroke of -60 m. (23g ins.}; the diameter of the driving-wheels is 
1-70 m. {5 ft. 7 ins.). The grate area is 5-72 sq. m. (61J sq.ft.),and 
the total heating surface is 146-22 sq. m. (1570 sq. ft.). The total 
weight of the engine is 52 tons, of which nearly 4 1 tons is borne by 
the coupled wheels. 



>3.— Six-coupl«ii Engine of Belgian State Railway. 



TYPES OF ITALIAN LOCOMOTIVES. 

I. An example of a four-coupled express engine, with leading 
bogie, of the Mediterranean Railway of Italy is shown in fig. 264. 
In this engine the cylinders and valve gear are outside. The fire- 
box extends downwards between the coupled axles, and the 
internal firebox has a forward extension which projects into the 
barrel of the boiler and forms a combustion chamber. 

The cylinders have a diameter of -45 m. (17| ine.), and the 
driving-wheels of 1-62 m. (5 ft. 4 ins.). The adhesive weight is 
28^ tons, and the total weight upwards of 46 tons. The heating 
surface is 121 sq. m. (1300 sq. ft.), and the grate area is 2'3 sq. m. 
{24} .q. ft.). 
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Fig, 2IM.— ExprcM Elogine of MediMrTtiiean Railway of Italy. 



2. In Sg. 265 is showa a form of outside cylinder aix-coupled 
engine, with leading bogie, also employed on the Mediterranean Rail- 
wayof Italy. This engine hasouta.de cylinders -47 m. (I8J ina.) in 
diameter, with a strokfi of SS (24 J ins.}; and driving-wheels, 1-68 
m. (5 ft 6 ins.) in diameter. It is capable of running up a gradient 
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Fig. 265. — Six-coupled Engine of M'aditerranean Railway of Italy. 

which, for nearly 19 miles, continuously rises 1 in 63. With a, 
train load of 160 tons, its speed is 28 miles per hour. The heating 
surface is 159-8 sq. m. (1720 sq. ft.), and the grate area is 2'24 aq. 
m. (24'I sq. ft.). The weight of the engine is 56 tons, and the 
adhesive weight nearly 42 tons. 
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SWISS MOUNTAIN LOCOMOTIVES. 

Mountain locomotives ikre of two kinds, some (tcting by adhesion 
ftlone, and others by rack and pinion gearing. Adhesion loco- 
motives areauccessfuli; employed on grailient't ranging generally 
from about 1 in 70 to 1 in 3U ; and the rack locomotives, from the 
latter to about 1 iu 4. Both types are largely employed in varioua 
portiona of Europe, but the examples given below of Swiss moun- 
tain locomotives may be considered fairly typical. 

Adbeson Monntain Locomotivea. — 1, A very powerful form of 
compound adhesion locomotive, especially designed for goods traffic 
on niount&iu railways, is that shown in fig. 266, and known as 
Mallet's double-bogie compound engine. A tank t-ngine of this 
kind, weighing 87 tons, is employed on the St. Gothard Railway. 
This engine is carried on twelve wheels, which, in order to utilise 
the adhesion due to the whole weight of the engine, are all driven. 
To enable this to be accomplished while yet retaining the necessary 
flexibility of the wheel-base, the wheels are coupled ami driven in 
two sets of six ; the boiler and frames resting on two six-wheeled 
bogies, each of which carries its own set of two high-pressure, or 
two low-pressure, driving cylinders and gear. The steam pipes are 
made with articulated connections, so as to (lermit of the move- 
ments of the bogies relatively to tlie boiler. 



Fig. 266. — Mallett's Double.bogie Compound Locomotive. 

The steepest gradient on the St. Gothard Railway is 3-5 per 
cent., or 1 in 40, on the northern, and 2-7 per cent., or 1 in 37, on 
the southern ascent. The mean over the mountain section is 1 -2 
per cent., or 1 in 83. The engine in question, with a load of 200 
tons, is able to run at a speed ot 20 km. (125 miles) per hour up 
the maximum grade of 1 in 37. The consumption of fuel is 07 lbs. 
of coal per engine mile, on the average, over the whole mountain 
section, nut reaches nearly 160 lbs. per mile on the steepest grade. 

The high-pressure cylinders have a diameter of '40 m. (15-7 ins.), 
the low-pressure of -58 m. (22*8 ina), and each has a stroke of *61 
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m. (25-2 iiu.). The twelvo wheels are each 1-23 m. (4 ft.) in 
diameter; the workinf; boiler pressure is 12 atmos. (177 )b& per 
sq. in.); the grate area is 2-19 sq. m. (236 sq. ft), and the total 
heating surfaM, 164-3 sq. m. (^1660 sq. ft.). 

2. A six-coupled componnd express engine, weighing 65 tons, 
with a leading four-wheel bogie, is a type also employed for service 
over the whole of the St. Oothard Bystem. This is shown iu fig. 
267. These engines are able, with a load of 120 tons — six salooa 
carriages and a lngg^;e van — to run up the maximum grades of 
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1 in 40 and 1 in 37 at a speed of 48 km. (30 miles) per hour. At 
the summit and on the valley sections they attain a speed of 105 
km. (65 miles) per hour. 

These engines are constructed in two forms — one with three 
cylinders and the other- with four. In the former, the high- and 
low-pressure cylinder diameters are *44 m. (17|- ins.) and *48 m. 
(18^ ins.) respectively, and in the latter, *35 m. (13f ins.) and *53 
m. (20f ins.). The stroke in each case is '60 m. (23| ins.). The 
driving-wheels are 1*60 m. (5 fb. 5 ins.) in diameter, and the 
working pressure 14 atmos. (207 lbs. per sq. in.). The grate area 
is 2*3 sq. m. (24f sq. ft.), and the heating surface 165 sq. m. 
(1775 sq. ft.). 

Rack Locomotives. — 1. An example of a rack locomotive con- 
structed for the Brienz and Rothorn Abt Rack Railway is shown 
in fig. 268. This railway has a gauge of '80 m. (2 ft. 7^ ins.), and 
a gradient where steepest of 25 per cent., or 1 in 4. The sharpest 
curves have a radius of 60 m. (3 chains). The rack is composed of 
two bars placed so that the teeth in each are adjacent to the spaces 
in the other. The breadth of the rack bars is 2*5 cm. (1 in.), the 
length of the teeth from root to point is 4 cm. (1*6 in.), and the 
thickness of each tooth at the base is 5 cm. (2 ins.). 

The engine has three aixles, the driving pinions, a, being mounted 
on the two leading ones. These are rotated by a connecting-rod 
jointed to a rocking beam which is reciprocated by the piston-rod. 
The cylinders — of which there are two — are -30 m. (12 ins.) in 
diameter, and have a stroke of *55 m. (22 ins.). These, through 
the medium of the rocking beam, act on the connecting-rod at a 
leverage of 1 '4 to 1 . 

The wheels, which run loose, are '653 m. (26*1 ins.) in diameter ; 
and the pinions at the pitch circle have a diameter of *573 m. 
(22*9 ins.). The train load the engine can push up the inclines of 

1 in 4, where the curves are sharpest, is about 27*9 tons ; the 
maximum actual train load is about 26 tons, including the engine 
itself. 

The rigid wheel-base is 1*41 m. (4*62 ft.), and the total wheel- 
base is 3 m. (9*48 ft.). The heating surface in the firebox is 
3'7 sq. m. (39*83 sq. ft), and in the tubes 33-5 sq. m. (360*7 sq. ft.); 
total 37*2 sq. m. (389*65 sq. ft.). The grate area is 62 m. (6'65 sq. 
ft.). The working pressure is 14 atmos. (207 lbs. per sq. in.). 

When empty, the engine weighs 13 tons. When in working 
order, it carries 14 cwts. of coal, 1*2 tons of water in the tank, and 
an equal quantity in the boiler ; and its totnl weight is 17 tons. 

Its total length, exclusive of the buffers, is 5-51 m. (18 ft.), width 

2 m. (6*56 ft.), and height 3 m. (9-84 ft.). 

The means for braking the engine and regulating the descent 
Are of supreme importance in engines of this description. The 
system employed is that first used in the Riggenbach engines. 
The cylinders suck in air during the descent, and pump it into 
the steam pipe. Here it accumulates, and, unless let off, soon, by 
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its back pressure, arrests all motion of the engine. For letting off 
portions of the air a special pipe with a valve situated in the cab is 
provided. The descent is regulated by allowing the air to escape 
gently. On checking the escape the train stops almost immediately. 
There are fitted in addition two powerful screw brakes — one for 
normal use in stations and in shunting ; the other for use in case 
the first two fail. These brakes act through lever gear on discs, b, b, 
fitted on both pinion axles, and either one alone is able to arrest 
the train almost immediately on the steepest grade. 

2. In fig. 269 is shown a form of four-cylinder engine designed so 
as to be callable of acting either by rack or by adhesion alterna- 
tively. The two outside-cylinders drive the adhesion wheels, and 
the two inside cylinders work the rack pinions. 

3. The following are particulars of a four-cylinder compound 
engine of similar construction as regards the alternative rack and 
adhesion working, employed on the St. Gall and Gais Mountain 
Railway. 

The two sets of cylinders can be worked simple, either together 
or separately ; or all four can be worked compound. The cylinders 
each have a stroke of -40 m. (15*17 ins.), and diameters of '36 m. 
(14'16 ins.). The adhesion wheels are *80 ni. (314 ins.) and the 
trailing-wheels are '555 m. (21*76 in diameter. The rack pinion — 
which has 27 teeth — is of '86 m. (33*86 ins.) diameter at the pitch 
circle ; and the driving pinion on the crank shaft-^with 13 teeth — 
is '40 m. (15*17 ins.) in diameter. 

It will be seen that the inside cvlinders work at rather more 
than twice the rate of the outside cylinders. This, when working 
compound, is, in fact, equivalent to a cylinder ratio of 2*08. 

The grate area is 1*4 sq. m. (15 06 sq. ft.), the heating surface is 
94 sq. m. (1011 sq. ft.), and the working pressure is 12 atmos. 
(176*4 lbs.) per square inch. 

The engine, which weighs 27*6 tons empty, carries 1 ton of coal, 
3 tons of water in the boiler and the same in the tank, and has a 
total weight in working order of 34*6 tons. 

At low speeds, and under favourable conditions as to weather, 
the engine can easily haul 90 tons, including its own weight, on the 
steepest grade. 

CYLINDERS AND STEAM-CHESTS. 

As before remarked, outside cylinders are almost universal in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. Inside cylinders are not frequent in 
France, only the Northern and Western Railways employing them 
in express engines. 

The position of the valve chest — as in this country — varies con-^ 
siderably in different designs of engines, being sometimes above, 
sometimes between, and sometimes below the cylinders. Perhaps 
the most common position is on top, and inclined towards the 
driving-axle. 

24 
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In fig. 270 another very common disposition of the valve chests 
is seen, differing notabl; from British 
practice. In this, the cylinders are 
inside, but the valve &ces and steam- 
chest are inclined outwardly. In most 
cases the position is determined maiipy 
with a view to accessibility, 

VALVES AND VALVE GEAR. 

Slide ValTe Geanl — The Stephenson, 
Allan, Gooch, and Walschaert (or 
Heusinger) gears fire all largely em- 
ployed. When ontside — which is the 
commonest disposition — the requisite 

eccentric or eccentrics are mounted F'tf- "270.— Inside Cylinder, 
on a return crank. The links em- showing disj^sit.on of 

ployed are generally of the box , ^*"'«^°~*- 

type. 

The Walschaert gear has been described on p. 161. A modifica- 
tion of this, in wbicli no eccentric or return crank is used, is shown 
in fig. 371. This is employed in certain engines on tlie Western 
Railway of France. The valve is worked by a floating lever as 
before ; but the link is rocked in this form of the gear from the 
connecting-rtd by means of an arm jointed to a link resembling 
that made use of in Joy's gear. This affords the variable com- 
ponent of the movement of the valve— which determines the 
direction of motion and the grade of expansion — while the in- 
variable, or lap and lead component, is derived from the crosshead, 
as in the original Walschaert gear. 

Corliss Valves and Gear. — A number of locomotives with separate 
admission and exhaust valves of the Corliss type at each end of the 
cylinder have, for some years, been running with good results on the 
Paris and Orleans and other Railwayn. The valve gear employed 
in these locomotives is shown in side elevation in fig. 273, in which 
figure are also seen part longitudinal sections through the cylinder 
sliowing respectively the admission and exhaust valves, and a 
transverse section of the cylinder passing through the axis of the 
pair of valves at one end. The upper are the admission valves, and 
the lower are the exhaust valves. Arms or cranks on the valve 
spindles of the admission valves are connected by a horizontal bar, 
A, so that they move together, and, in like manner, the exhaust 
valves ore connected by a bar. A'. Both sets of valves are double 
ported to ensure rapid action, and are so disposed as to be closed 
when the bars, A, A', are in the middle of their horizontal travel. 
Displacement of these bars in either direction opens the valve at 
one end of the cylinder and closes that at the other. 

The admission valves are wnrked by a variable expansion and 
reversing link motion of the Gooch type, the bar. A, being con- 
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nected by the adjustable rod, B, to the block in the swinging link, 
0. The whole of the motion is outside, and the eccentrics of the 
link motion are carried by a return crank. 

The exhaust valves are operated, with a movement not capable 
of being varied, through the rocking lever, D, from a fixed point, £, 
at the upper end of the link, C. The usual adjustment of the block 
in the link, for the purpose of regulating the grade of expansion or 
for reversing, affects only the admission valves. The release of the 
exhaust and the beginning of compression are, therefore, not changed 
by altering the grade of expansion. This is a very considerable 
advantage in fiivour of this gear as compared with any simple slide 
valve gear ; since in the latter the earlier the point of cut-off the 
earlier compression begins, with the result that high g^mdes of 
expansion are almost always accompanied by excessive compression. 

The leading advantage is, however, the reduction of initial con- 
densation that ensues upon the separation of the admission valve 
from the exhaust. The temperature of the exhaust is about 230* F., 
while that of the steam-chest is about 356* F. Thus, where a single 
valve is employed, a certain amount of condensation must take 
place, which is avoided when separate valves are used. 

The exhaust valves, being at the bottom, also serve to drain the 
cylinder. Double-ported Corliss valves are, moreover, practically 
balanced, and also give the rapid opening of the Trick or Allan 
valve. 

One of these engines, after running over 40,000 miles, was, in 
1892, taken into the Paris workshops for overhauling. All that 
was found necessary in the mechanism of the new gear was to 
tighten the valve arms or cranks on their square seats. The valves 
and other portions of the gear were in such good condition that the 
engine was able to be returned from the shops without further 
repair. 

A careful comparison was made between the ]>erformances of one 
of these locomotives and another one with ordinary slide valves, 
but otherwise exactly similar in all respects to the Corliss loco- 
motive. The observations were made between Paris and Orleans, 
each engine taking twenty-four trains each way under ordinary 
working conditions. The nett result was to show that in the 
Corliss locomotive the consumption of steam per draw-bar horse- 
power was 11*19 per cent, less than in the engine with ordinary 
valves ; and that the coal consumption was 6*3 per cent. less. The 
difference between these two percentages — showing a difference in 
boiler efficiency in favour of the ordinary engine — was considered 
to be due to the presence of more incrustation in the former boiler 
than in the latter. 

AXLE-BOXES. 

A form of axle-box, especially for locomotive driving-axles, is 
shown in fig. 273. In this system of construction — known by the 
name of Raymond and Henrard — three brasses are employed in 
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order to enable the horizontal thrusts doe to thtt driving forcea to 
be the better resisted. . The apper brass, A, which always rests on 
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Fig. ST3. — Raymond and Henrard Axle-box. 

the journal, has oil grooves in its face ; the side brasses, B, C, have 
none. They are capable of being adjntfted by. an inner wedge, F. This 
is first foroed home, and is then vrithdrawn a few millimetres ; the 
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very lUght pl*y thus allowed to the aide biMHes permitting th« 
lubrioutc to enur between them And the azt& 



Several forms of bogies are einployed on the Continent, resembling 
those in use in this oountry. But a form of bogie, shown in figs, . 
274 and 27fi, differing in important respects from any employed 
here, has been adopt«d on the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean 
Railway. In tiiis, the bogie is caused to resume its central positJoo, 
not by the action of springs, but fay gravity. The liogie pin has a 



Ifig, 274. Bogie of Paris, Lyons, and Moditerrsnean R*ilw»y, 

spherical end, and rests in a spherical socket, which permits the 
bogie to incline slightly to the right or left if the rails are not quite 
level. ITie socket is caused to turn about a vertical axis relatively 
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to the bogie carriage with the bogie pin, and in so doing rises on 
the right- or left-hand screw sur- 
faces on which it rests. Besides 
this, the box in which it is con- 
tained is c&pable of a limited 
lateral movement, during which, 
in either direction, it rides up 
inclines of aboat I in 6. Tlie 
result is that the weight resting 
on the bogie tends always to 
bring the bogie into its central 
position, and its asles into 
parallelism to the driving-axles. 
The swing of the bogie is limited, 
and detachment prevented by a 
pair of links with play enough 
not to liinder its legitimate 
movements. 



Tbe Use of De-incrastants. — In certain parts of France water 
purifying plant is found necessary to prepare the water for use in 
locomotive boilers, and on certain of the railways de-incrustants 
are employed. Thus, in order to prevent the formation of hard 
deposits of calcium sulphate, the Eastern Railway employs a pre- 
paration of Rodinm carbonate, extract of logwood, and quebracho. 
An average quantity of about two litres of tbe solution is added 
to the water in the tender daily ; the amount being increased or 
decreased according to variations in the quality of the wnler. The 
Western Railway also employs, as a de-incrnstant, a preparation 
of quebracho obtained by boiling this wood with caustic soda. 

Tenbrink Boiler. — This is a form of boiler much employed on 
the Continent, as, for example, on most of the engines of the Paris 
and Orleans Railway. In this boiler, shown in lig. 276, a water 
chamber, connected to the water space in the boiler by upper and 
lower water circulating tubes, takes the place of the brick arch in 
the firebox. This water chamber or slab is built up from two 
parallel copper plates connected - by cross stays and strong end 
ca])s. As employed by the company named, it surmounts a 
steeply-inclined grate, on which the fuel is delivered from a hopper 
extending the whole width of the firebox. As the combustion 
proceeds, the fuel descends spontaneously towards the lower end 
of the grate, where there is a drop which can be worked from the 
footplate. Air in this case is admitted above the fuel through the 
mouth of the hopper, which is furnished with a damper or valve. 
' A modification of this construction, designed for facilitating the 
conversion of ordinary locomotive boilers into Tenbrink boilers, is 
also employed. In this, the hopper is superseded by an oval door 
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with an air grid, and juat within is a deflector for directing the air 
towards the aides of the firebox. Air inlet holes are also made on 
each aide near the lower part of the firebox for admitting air above 
the fuel. 




Fig. 276. — Tenbrink Firelxjx. 

Flamant Boiler. — This form of boiler, previously described on 
p. 224, is employed principally on the Eastern Railway of France, 
In the locomotive shown in fig. 251 is seen the boiler in side 
elevation. The object aimed at is the attainment of greater boiler- 
power by an enlargement of the he:iting surface, without increasing 
greatly the boiler dimensions. To this end, the barrel is entirely 
filled with tubes, and is surmounted by a horizontal steam collect- 
ing drum extending the whole length of the boiler. At the same 
time, the external firebox is extended vertically, so as to form a 
large steam space, with which the steam drum communicates at 
the back end. The steam drum communicates with the barrel by 
pipe connections at several points in its length. 

Tubes. — In addition to plain or smooth tubes, like those em- 
ployed in this country, a form of internally ribbed or winged tube^ 
— known as the Serve tube — is largely employed in France. The 
surface of the ribs constitutes a large addition to the surface of 
metal in contact with the hot gases, and results in a readier 
absorption of heat therefrom. 

An elaborate series of experiments was carried out in 1885-1890 
by M. Henry on the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway, in 
which the first object was to ascertain the most advantageous 
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length for the tubes in a locomotive boiler in relation both, to 
economy anrl to maximum steaming })Ower, and the second to 
compare Serve tubes with ordinary or plain tubes. Three sets each 
of eighty-one three-hour tests were made with ordinary smooth 
brass tubes of 1*97 ins. outside diameter;' and a series of one 
hundred similar experiments were made with Serve tubes. 

Seven different lengths of plain tubes were employed, varying in 
length from 23 ft. to 9 ft. 10 ins. ; four forms of fireboxes were 
used — one without an arch, two with different lengths of brick 
arc]), and one with the Tenbrink or water arch ; and three different 
intensities of chimney draught were tested — 1 in., If ins., and 3 
ins. of water. One set of eighty-one experiments was carried out 
with a grate area of 20 sq. ft., and the two others with respectively 
one-quarter and one-half of the grate bricked up. 

The generail conclusions were (1) that a large grate area is advan- 
tageous; (2) that the water arch and brick arch are both of value, 
the former being superior to the latter, but more troublesome to 
maintain ; (3) that the length for plain tubes which gives maximum 
duty and good economy is between 13 ft. 1 in. and 14 ft. 9 ins., but 
that special conditions as to weight or power may justify lengths 
varying from 9 ft. 10 ins. to 16 ft. 5 ins. but not passing outside! 
those limits; (4) that the regulation of the draught is the best 
means for giving elasticity to the [>ower of the locomotive. 

In the preliminary experiments with Serve tubes, the difficulty 
of keeping them clear was solved by blowing steam through each 
tube and occasionally applying a triangular rake. The diameter 
and length of the tubes, the firebox arch, and the draught were each 
varied in turn with the Serve tubes, as in the Ibrmer series of ex- 
periments with plain tubes, and the results measured and tabulated. 
An exhaustive analysis and comparison was then made as to the 
merits of the ordinary plain brass tubes and ribbed brass tubes 
with equal draught. In this comparison the lengths of the tubes 
considered were those that gave maximum efficiency — that is, for 
plain tubes of 1*97 ins. diameter, 13 ft. 1 in. ; for Serve tubes of the 
same diameter, 8 ft. 2 ins. ; and for Serve tubes of 2*56 ins. dia- 
meter, 9 fb. 10 ins. The general evaporative efficiency with either 
of these three sets of tubes was the same. 

The conclusion was that the employment of Serve or ribbed tubes 
permits a considerable shortening of the boiler without lessening 
its duty or power. In changing from plain tubes of 1*97 ins. dia- 
meter and length of 13 ft. 1 in. to Serve tubes of the same diameter 
with a length of 8 ft. 2 ins., the weight of the experimental boiler 
in working order was reduced by 2*156 tons; and in changing to 
Serve tubes with a length of 9 ft. 10 ins. and a diameter of 2*56 
ins., the weight was reduced by 1*205 tons. Serve tubes are now 
generally employed on the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Rail- 
way. 

Polonceaa's Firebox Roof. — This is a method of construction that 
avoids the necessity for stays or separate bridges. The firebox 
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roofy instead of being made from a single flat sheet, is composed 
of a series of plates bent saddle-wise to a troagh-like section 
in one direction, and to an arch-like form in a direction at right 
angles to this. The vertical flanges of the troughs in the adjacent 
sections are rivetted together, and practically constitute a series of 
transverse girders of sufficient strength to sustain the firebox roof 
Against the pressure to which it is subjected. This construction of 
firebox is found in certain Austrian locomotives, and in some of 
the engines of the Paris and Orleans Railway. 

Bordc Firebox. — ^A form of firebox has heen tried in Germany in 
which a brick lining to the firebox shell is substituted for the 
internal firebox and surrounding water-space, and the end of the 
barrel is entirely closed by the tube-plate. This construction, in 
respect to efficiency and durability, has given satisfactory results. 
The principal object aimed at is to dispense with the costly system 
of staying entailed by the normal construction of firebox. 

Steam Branch Fitting --In order t^ reduce the number of holes 
made in the boiler plates, a single steam fitting with a number of 
steam branches is mounted at the back of the boiler inside the cab 
in many of the locomotives of the Western Railway of France. 
This is shown in fig. 277, and has^ in addition to its main purpose. 




Fig. 277. -Steam Branch Fitting. 

the advantage of bringing all the handles conveniently together. 
This fitting has branches for the steam pipes to the injectors, the 
brake air-compressor, the steam blower, the Gresham sand -ejector, 
and the pressure gauge. 
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BLAST PIPE. 



Variable blast pipes of different forms are largely employed. 
Among these the example shown in fig. 278 is worthy of mention. 
The mouth of the exhaust or blast pipe is formed by two hinged 
portions resembling flap valves. These are so shaped that when 
brought close tt^ther the blast pipe is still open, but with mini- 



Fii$. 271$.— Variable Blast Pipe. 

mum area. The two hinged portiooa work between flat vertlcat 
extenBions of the exhaust pipe. They are connected through the 
medium of suitable lever and linkage gear to a handle in uie cab 
by which they can be adjusted. By more or less separating them 
the area of the blast pipe is enlarged. 

SMOKEBOX; CfflMNEYB. 
The extended smokebox is frequently employed, as, for instancy 
in the compound locomotiveB on the Paris, Lyons, and Mediter- 
ranean Bailway. Thb form is illustrated in fig. 279. It contains 
the intermediate steam pipes, and affords ample space for making 
these lai^e enough to act as the intermediate receiver. The later 
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locomodvea of the Western Railway of France, and certain German 
and Belgian engines, also have extended smokeboxes. A hopper 
closed by a valve is provided in front of the cylinders for the with- 
drawal of cindera The chimneys of French locomotives often have 
a screen extending slightly above the top at the fronts for prevent- 




Fig. 279.— Front Extension 8mokebox. 

ing the wind from interfering with the draaght ; and they are often 
fitted with a damper plate. These features are clearly shown in 
fig. 279. Belgian engines commonly have square chimneys. The 
object is to enlarge the area as much as possible, and to soften the 
•draught, on account of the character of the fuel available. 
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jDOUPLING ENGINE AND TENDER. 

A method of coupling the engine and tender without the use of 
elastic buffers is employed on the Western Railway of France. 
This is known as Roy's pysteni of oblique buffers. This mode of 
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connection is seen in pl«n in fig. 280. The ''buflfera'* on the engine 
have spherical ends ; thofse on the tender are fiat and inclined at 
about 50°, This prevents lateral movement between the engine and 
tender, but does not hinder the requisite relative movement in 
passing round curves. 

BRAKE8. 

Wenger Brake. — The automatic brakes employed are oommonlj of 
the compressed-air type. Among these the Wenger brake is worthy 
of mention. This brake is especially designed to enable a pro- 
longed, but moderate, application of the brakes to be maintained 
during the descent of long inclines. In principle, it is analc^us to 
the Westinghouse brake. The piston-ix>d in the brake cylinder 
carries, in addition to the main piston, a small auxiliary piston 
working in a cylinder projecting inwardly from tli» front cover. 
When the pressures on opposite sides of the main piston are equal, 
the pressure on the small piston thrusts out the piston-rod and 
releases and holds ofi* the brakes. The main piston is packed by 
a cup-leather, which permits air to leak from the back of the 
piston to the front, but prevents it from i>assing in the reverse 
direction. The application of the brakes is contioUed by regulating 
the pressure behind the main piston. As this pressure is reduced 
the piston-rod is withdrawn, and the brakes are thereby applied, 
with a force dependent on the preponderance of the pressure on 
the front of the main piston over the joint pressures behind the 
main piston and on the auxiliary piston. 

The partial relief of pressure behind the piston is effected through 
the medium of a solid slide valve attached to, and adjusted by, a 
small piston working in a chamber at the side of the brake cylinder 
and fitted with a leather packing acting like that of the main 
piston. A spring acts on the valve so as to keep the escape 
orifice closed as long as the pressure in the brake pipe is equal 
to that in the brake cylinder. But if air is allowed to escape from 
the brake pipe, the air enclosed in the back end of the brake 
cylinder, acting on the small valve piston, pushes it over so ajB to 
cause the slide valve to uncover the escape orifice more or less 
completely, with the result that a reduction of pressure in the 
back of the brake cylinder at once ensues. The consequence of 
this, as we have seen, is a more or less forcible application of the 
brakes, which may be maintained as long as desired. 

Connter-pressare Brake. — A method of arresting the motion of 
trains, formerly much used on the Continent, consists in reversing 
the valve gear while leaving the regulator open. The effect of this 
is to cause the steam to oppose the movements which the pistons 
are constrained to perform owing to the adhesion, of the wheels. It 
is in the descent of long inclines that this method of braking the 
train finds its most useful application ; superseding, with great 
advantage, a prolonged use of the hand brakes. 
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This method cannot be applied, however, without some special 
provision for preventing the in-draught through the exhaust pipe 
into the cylinders of hot air and ashes from the smokebox. This is 
chiefly on account of the destruction of the lubricant and injury to 
the wearing surfaces ; but partly also because the air pumped into 
the boiler would hinder the action of the injectors. To guard 
against these inconveniences the Chatelier arrangement is em- 
ployed. This is an apparatus for injecting steam or hot water into 
the exhaust pipe. By means of this, the cylinders draw in steam 
in place of air and force it into the boiler. Since oil, which is 
objectionable in the boiler, might be carried in with the steam, the 
supply of lubricant to the cylinder is cut off whenever the counter- 
pressure method of arresting the train is put in action. 
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CHAPTER XX 1 1. 

BBPAIRS, RUNNING, IK8PBCTI0N, AND RENEWALS. 

Contents. — Taking Over Rneinee from Shops — Lighting Up, Runniiijg, and 
Rotuming to Slied— Failures and Breakdowns on Road — ^Periodical 
Inspection and Repairs — Life of Boilers, Wheels, and Axles — Mileage 
and Cost of Repairs and Renewals. 

Taking Over EngineB from Shops.— When a locomotive is bnilt 
at the Railway Company's Works, or delivered by the locomotive 
builders, it is necessary carefully to get up steam, and run a 
trial trip for a distance of about fifty miles. If all the bearings 
run cool and no joints are leaking, the engine is then put to 
work. For a few days the engine, if for goods traffic, is run 
on slow goods trains; and if for passenger traffic, is run on 
slow passenger trains. When an engine is supplied by a fii^n of 
locomotive builders, it is usually specified that the engine will be 
required to run 1000 miles without showing any defect in material 
or workmanship ; and that the builders will be held responsible for 
defects which may present themselves (accidents alone excepted) 
until it has run the distance named. The engine is then put to 
regular work. 

Lightiiig Up, Running, and Returning to Shed.— Before lighting 
the fire, notice should be taken that the proper quantity of 
water is in the boiler, that the brick-arch and fire-bars are in 
good condition, that the regulator is properly closed, and that 
the reversing lever is in mid-gear. The fire should be started 
slowly, as the boiler undergoes the greatest strains when steam is 
being raised and the boiler expands ; and when cooling down and 
the boiler contracts ; on each occasion the tubes, stays, <&c., are 
very much strained. 

The engine-driver and fireman must be with their engine at 
such time previous to the starting of the train as may be required ; 
this is generally about thirty minutes, to enable them to oil all the 
bearings and motion, fill all lubricators, and examine the engine 
thoroughly; they must satisfy themselves that the engine is in 
proper order. On the engine there must be a complete set of 
lamps, a box with not fewer than twelve detonators, two red flags, 
a fire bucket^ and the necessary spanners, hammers, tools, &c. 

Before leaving the running shed the cylinder cocks should be 
opened, so that the condensed water in the cylinders may escape. 
It should be seen that the tank is filled with water, the sand- 
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boxes with sand, and that the proper amount of coal for the 
day's work has been supplied, care being taken that the coal 
is not stacked too high, and that it and the boxes, fire irons, 
and tools which are carried are so placed that they will 
not fall off when the engine is in motion. Except where other- 
wise provided, no engine is allowed to be in motion on any 
running line unless both the engine-driver and fireman are upon it, 
and when on duty they must not leave their engine unless it is 
absolutely necessary for them to do so. The engine-driver, before 
commencing duty, must ascertain from the notices posted for his 
guidance, if there be anything requiring his special attention on 
those parts of the line over which he has to work. 

After the engine is coupled to the train, which should be done 
as gently as possible, the screw coupling is screwed and the 
vacuum pipes coupled up, if the engine is fitted with the vacuum 
brake. The vacuum is raised, by opening the ejector, until the 
gauge shows the required amount to be maintained while running. 

When the signal is given by the guard to start, which is a green 
fi&g by day and a green lamp by night, the engine-driver must see 
that the starting signal is off before starting. When the engine 
has moved a short distance the regulator can be opened full with 
the reversing lever in full gear. As the speed increases the 
reversing lever can be brought back nearer the mid-gear position 
and the cut-off shortened. As the gradients of the line vary, so 
can the position of the reversing lever be altered. 

Several works have been written as to the duties of the engine- 
driver and fireman, and it is not necessary here to detail these 
duties when running with a train. It is most important that the 
engine-driver be thoroughly acquainted with every portion of the 
line over which he has to run. He must keep a sharp look-out 
all the time the engine is in motion, and the fireman must also do 
so when he is not necessarily engaged. 

In firing a locomotive it is important that sufficient steam 
be made and maintained so that the load can be hauled, and 
the time indicated in the time book should be kept; this should 
be done with the least possible consumption of coal. The 
economy of coal depends on the method of firing. One method 
is to spread the coal evenly over the fire-bars by throwing it in 
turn into the right and left front comers, the middle of the right 
and left sides, and the right and left back corners of the firebox, in 
the front under the brick-arch, and under the firehole door. If 
this is well done the fire is rather thinner on the bars at the centre 
than round the sides. This method is generally called " hollow " 
firing. The other method known as ''heap" firing is to drop 
shovelfuls of coal just inside the door of the firebox, and let it 
fall forwards and sideways to fill the gaps produced by combustion. 
Before reaching the end of the journey the fireman should fire 
in such a way, that as little fire as possible remains in the firebox 
when the engine arrives at the shed. 
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On returning to the engine-shed and before leaving the engine 
the driver should carefully look round and examine axle-boxes and 
all bearings to see if they have been running cool, see that 
all the steam pipe joints are tight, examine firebox and tubes^ 
tyres, axles, springs, and motion. Should he find anything 
wrong it must be entered in the repair book provided for that 
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Failures and Breakdowns on Road.— The engines that receive 
careful attention will run longest between repairs and cost less 
for maintenance. In looking through the repair sheets it can be 
seen that some drivers are continually reporting defects, while 
others have seldom any to report. At the same time, should a 
failure or accident occur on the road, it is necessary that the 
engine-driver should be so trained, that he should know what 
to do either to prevent a serious accident, or to take his train to 
the next station. All failures must be dealt with carefully and 
left to the judgment of the driver, whose experience should teach 
him best what should be done. 

Should a tube leak causing a blow into the firebox, and the posi- 
tion of the tube is such that it can be plugged, this should be done 
by means of an iron plug, some of which are always carried on the 
engine. If an axle should break, or fail, the train should not be 
stopped suddenly, but gradually ; if possible, it should be run to 
the next station. The two wheels should be bolted together by 
long bolts, and the weight taken off the defective axle by a piece of 
iron being placed between the hornstay and the underside of the 
axle-box. 

Should a coupling-rod fail, on a four-coupled engine, the rods on 
both sides will have to be removed ; and should the engine have 
outside-cylinders, bushes (which should always be carried on the 
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purpose. While the driver is doing this the fireman should drop 
his fire and prepare for coalings clean his lamps, and lock up the 
tool-boxes. 

The engine-driver should also make out his daily return and 
leave it with the foreman in charge. A return similar to the 
following is generally used : — 
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engine) must be put on the driving-crank pins. This is to prevent 
the connecting-rod from working off the crank pin. These bushes, 
of course, would not be required for an inside-cylinder engine. If 
the trailiug coupling-rod of a six wheels coupled engine should fail, 
it will be necessary to. take the rods off both sides of one set of 
wheels, and work as a four wheels coupled engine; but should 
a leading rod tail all the rods must be removed. 

In the case of a failure of a connecting-rod either in the rod 
itself, the small, or big ends, it generally happens that the front 
cylinder cover and the cylinder are broken and damaged, as the 
piston, not being under control, is driven through the cylinder cover. 
It is then necessary to fix and uncouple the valve on that damaged 
side and work with the other cylinder. The same applies, should 
a piston-rod break, at the cotter hole inside the crosshead, or just 
outside. If a valve spindle or buckle should break, it would not 
be possible to place and block the slide valve, so that it would 
cover both ports with any certainty, without removing the steam- 
chest cover. When this is done the valve should be fixed with 
wedges. The connecting-rods should be disconnected, the piston 
brought right back, inserting between the back of the cylinder and 
the crosshead a piece of timber secured to the slide bar. 

Should the arm of the reversing shaft, reversing lever, reversing 
rod, hanging or suspension link break, the links will fall over into 
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full forward gear ; and to prevent delay to traffic the engine migbt 
be worked to the next station. It is always necessary that proper 
tools be at hand and ready for use whenever needed, as one should 
be prepared for a breakdown. 

Examination of Engine by Driver. — It might be said that failures 
should not occur, but unfortunately they do. At the same time, for 
every failure there is a cause; and, no doubt, more than half of 
them could be averted. To minimise them as much as possible 
the engine-driver should examine all running gear as carefully as 
he can. Commencing at the front of the engine and proceeding 
along each side, all nuts, cotters, set screws, and split pins should 
be examined, and care be taken to see if any are missing ; the 
piston and spindle glands, whether metallic or other packing, 
should work freely and not be screwed up too tightly ; the play 
between the slide bars and crosshead should be tried, and notice 
taken if any seizing has commenced ; a good surface must be main- 
tained for smooth working. The small and big ends must also be 
examined for side play and knocking ; a blow can be felt at either 
end by placing the cranks vertically, either above or below, and 
then applying steam to the opposite sides of the piston, and if this 
occurs must be immediately booked for taking up. A certain 
amount of play is necessary for coupling-rods, bushes, or brasses on 
the crank pins. If they are too loose a rattle is soon set up, and 
can be easily heard. Axle-boxes may also knock each time the 
crank comes to a dead centre. This can be adjusted, if the engine 
has homblocks fitted with wedges. If the wheel is loose on its 
axle, oil can be seen working through after each run. Tyres should 
be carefully examined for a flaw, and should be struck with a 
hammer, when a diflerence in sound can be detected if a flaw 
be present. Notice should also be taken of the sharpness of the 
flange of the tyres. All springs and spring gear should be care- 
fully tapped with a hammer and examined for broken plates or 
flaws. 

When oiling the diflerent parts of the valve motion the eccentric 
straps, pulleys, and bolts should be examined for flaws, and the 
amount of play, or for any seizing that has taken place. The smoke- 
box and dampers should always fit tight and not show signs of 
drawing air, which will prevent the proper steaming of the engine, 
and is apparent by the heating caused. Both injectors should be 
tried each day, as either one may fail when the remaining one 
would require to be used. The continuous brake details must be 
carefully examined and tried at the end of each day's work, and 
notice taken that all the brake blocks are carefully adjusted. All 
joints of steam and other pipes should be noticed for blowing. 

Periodical Inspection and Repairs.— In addition to the examina- 
tion of the engine by the engine-driver, both before and after 
each run, there are certain parts that should receive periodical 
inspection at the hands of experienced mechanics. The fire- 
box should be thoroughly examined at least every three months 
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for cracked, grooved, or thin platea, special attention being 
given to broken copper stays and thickness of tubes. The 
inspector at the same time should examine the smokebox, 
ashpan, rivets in the frames and the boiler generally. The piston 
and slide valves should be taken out and examined every three 
or six months for thickness of packing rings or thickness of 
valve ; coupling-rods should also be examined on the under- 
side periodically for any flaw. Whenever a connecting-rod' big 
end is taken off, or an axle-box is being re-fitted, the axles and 
crank pins should be carefully examined for flaws. The different 
parts of the brake, whether Westinghouse or automatic vacuum, 
should also be periodically examined. All the examinations should 
be entered in books provided for the purpose. If a proper system 
of periodical inspection is made, many failures on the road will he 
obviated. 

After the engine has been running a certain period or a number 
of miles, which vary with the work done, the nature of the road, 
and traffic (and may be eighteen months or two years, 70,000 or 
100,000 miles), it will require to be sent to the shops for repairs. 
A report of repairs required similar to that on the preceding |iage 
is also sent, signed by the driver and the running foreman. 

When the engine arrives in the erecting shop the first thing is 
to have it stripped, the wheels taken out, all the motion taken 
down if necessary, and the different details distributed to the 
various fitting, wheel, smith, coppersmith, ikc, shops for repairs. 
The boiler will not require to be taken off unless heavy repairs, 
such as new firebox, &c,, are required. Should the boiler be re- 
tubed or undergo heavy repairs, it should be re-tested, and regula- 
tions similar to those given on pages 223 and 224 are required for 
testing. 

In addition to the repairs reported by the engine-driver and the 
running foreman, the foreman of the erecting shop and the erector 
must carefully examine all parts, and thoroughly repair all required, 
and at the completion the erector's report of repairs, similar to the 
following, should be filled up and registered : — 
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,, pipes, 
feed pipes, 
delivery pipes 
,, waste pipes. 
Lubricators, . 

„ pipes, 

Gauge cocks, . 
Tyres, 

„ leading, 

driving, 

trailing, 

L. bogie, 

T. bogie, 

radial, . 



»» 
»» 
t> 
f» 
It 
»» 
ric 

»» 



»> 
»t 



It 



Paint, 
Sundries, 



Particulars of 
Repairs. 



Diameter of Chimney. 



Thiclcness of Tyres. 



L. 



D. 



T. 



L.B. 



T.B. 




Date oj Triai, 

Signature oJ Leading Erector,. 
,, Foreman, 
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Life of Boiler, Wheels, and Axles. — As railways differ very much 
from each other in the nature of their traffic and consequently 
in the cost of maintenance, the lifetime of a hoiler on one line 
may he ten years and on another thirty years or over, a copper 
firehox from three to five years on one line and on another twenty 
years. A set of tuhes on one line will only run three years or. 



REPORT OF THE PARTICULARS AND CONDITION OF 



Date. 



No. of Kngine or 
Tender. 



No. of 
Tender. 



Wheela. 




Tyns. 




DeecripUon. 


Dia. 


Noa. 


Thlckneaa. 


Maker's 
Name. 


Date. 















LOCOMOTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Renewals of Tyres and Axlbs. 

Week ending 1S9, 



Noe. on 


New Tyret. 


New Axles. 


Wheels. 


Maker'! 

Name. 


Material. 


Date when 
Be-tyred. 


Maker's 
Name. 


Material. 


Date when 
put into 
wheels. 


Class. 















Signature,. 



LOCOMOTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Tyres CoNDEiiNED. 









Week ending 




ISO 


1 

Date. 


Nos. on 
Wheels. 


No. of Engine or 
Tender. 


Material. 


Name 

of 
Maker. 


Date of 
Manufacture. 


Particulars of 
Defect, Ac. 

















Signature,. 
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say, 50,000 miles; and on another line twelve or fifteen years 
and run 200,000 miles. Careful records should be kept of the 
dates and conditions of all crank and straight axles, and tyres ; 
also of all wheels and axles changed from one engine to 
another. For this purpose the book and forms similar to the 
following are kept : — 

WHEELS AND AXLES PUT UNDER ENGINES AND TENDERS. 



Axles. 


Examined and found 

sound in every respect, 

by 


Bemarks. 


Leiiffth and 

Dla. of 

Journal. 


Dia.at 
Centre. 


Maker's 
Name. 


Date. 


Straight or 
Crank. 


' 















LOCOMOTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Axles Gondkmned. 

Week ending 



.189. 



Date. 


Nos. on 
Wheels. 


Ko. of Tender or 
Engine. 


Description 
of Axle. 


Material 
and Name 
of Maker. 


Date of 
Manufacture. 


Particulars of 
Defect, dfcc. • 

















SigncUurt^, 



From these particulars the life and mileage can always be easily 
obtained. Crank and straight axles may run less than • 100,000 
miles or over 600,000 miles. The mileage of tyres also varies 
very much. 

The following are the average mileages of tyres running under 
different classes of engines on an English railway : — 
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The average mileage of ten sets of foar wheels coupled bogie 
express engine tyres : — 



TABLK XXL— MILEAGE OF EXPRESS ENGINE TYRES. 



1 

t 
1 


Bosle 
(i pairs of wheels). 


Driving. 


TraUlBg. 


1 

! Mileagv, .... 


287,o60 


473,1(10 


473,150 


Lc)ade<l weight on wheels, . 


T. C. Q. 
17 13 


T. C. Q. 
14 9 


T. C. Q. 

14 6 

1 


IMamoter of wheels on tread, 


Ft. Ins. 
3 4 


Ft. Ins. 
6 7 


Ft. Int. 
6 7 , 



The average mileage of ten gets of six wheels coupled goods 
engine tyres : — 

TABLE XXIL— MILEAGE OF GOOI)S ENGINE TYRES. 



( 


Leading. 


Driving. 


Trailing. 


Mileage, .... 


223,170 


223,170 


223,170 


Loaded weight on wheels, . 


T. C. Q. 
13 4 3 


T. C. Q. 
13 5 


T. C. Q. 

12 2 


1 

Diameter of wheels on tread, 


Ft. Ins. 
4 6 


Ft Ina 
4 6 


Ft. Ins. 
4 6 



In all cases of repairs the design of the engine must always be 
taken into careful consideration. 



Mileage and Cost of Repairs and Renewals. — ^The following is 
a table containing particulars for the half-year ending December 
31st, 1897, and June 30th, 1898, of the repairs and renewals to 
the engines of some of the principal railway companies. The 
renewids on most of the railways include a certain number of 
new engines built to revenue account to replace old engines : — 
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APPENDIX A. 



L— SPECIFICATION OF FOUR WHEELS COUPLED BOGIE 

PASSENGER ENGINE. 

Principal Dimensions— 

Ft. in. 

Inside diameter of cylinders, 17 

Stroke of piston, 2 2 

Length of boiler barrel between plates, . . . . 11 

Diameter of „ outside, 4 4 

Length of firebox shell outside, 6 10 

Width of „ at bottom, 3 lOi 

Number of tubes, 230, 

Diameter of tubes outside, If 

Height of centre of boiler from rails, . . . 7 9 

Lenffth of engine frame, 31 10 

Thickness of „ 1} 

Distance between frame, 3 1 1 1 

Diameter of b<^ie wheels on tread, 3 9f 

:: oiSi •;. } -pi-^. ..71 

Centre of bo^e to centre of driving wheeb, . . .119 

„ of driving ,, of trailing ,, ... 9 

,, of bo^e wheels, 7 6 

Wheel base from centre of leading bogie to centre of 

trailing wheels, 23 9 

Height of centre of buffer from rails, . . . 3 6 

Working steam pressure, . . 175 lbs. per sq. in. 

PFOliminary Remarks. — Where the dimensions are omitted in this 
Specification they will be found fuUy detailed in the drawing,* and these, as 
well as the terms of the specification, must be strictly adhered to, except in 
cases where the consent in writing of the Railway Company's Locomotive 
Superintendent has been first obtained. 

Ircfii. — In all cases where the words '*Best Yorkshire Iron" are specified, 
the same must be wrought iron of the manufacture of Lowmoor, Bowling, 
Cooper, Taylor, Monkbridge, or Famley best iron. In all cases the brand of 
the manufacturer is to be kept where it can be seen. 

Brass. — The brass, where specified, must be of good tough metal. 

Oun-Metal, — The gun-metal used must be composed of copper 8 parts, tin 
1 part. 

White Metal. — The white metal must be of an approved make or mixture of 
metals. 

* It is to be understood that thia is a reproduction of a working specification ; only leading 
dinensions appear on the accompanying Plate. 

2G 
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Boil6P PlEteS. — The barrel, amokebox, tube plate, firebox casing, and 
throat and back plates of firebox, also all dome plates and butt strips, to be 
made of the best mild steel of the exact dimensions, both as regards form and 
thickness as given on the drawing. To be supplied by makers approved by 
the Railway Company's Locomotive Sujperintenaent. 

Quality. — The quality of the material to be that generally known as mild 
steel plate, and to be free from silicon, sulphur, or phosphorus. The ultimate 
tensile strain that the plates will stand to be not less than 25 nor more than 
30 tons per square inch, and to have an extension of not less than 23 per cent, 
in 10 inches. Everv plate to be tested. 

Manufacture. — All plates to be made in the most approved manner from 
insots hammered on all sides, and, when re-heated, to be rolled truly to an 
uniform • thickness. Both sides to be perfectly clean and free from pitting, 
roll marks, scale, dirt, overlapping, or other defects. Each plate to be taken 
from the rolls at a full red heat, and allowed to cool gradually on a flat 
surface. Each plate is to be sheared to the dimensions given, and in no case 
to be sent out oefore being levelled sufficiently true for machining. All 
plates that are wavy or buckled, or in any way defective, will be rejected, 
and must be replaced by the makers free of cost. The maker's name and date 
of manufacture must be legibly stamped on every plate, and not nearer the 
edges than 9 inches. 

A sample or test plate 2 feet square must be sent in by the contractor as 
a sample of what will be supplied in the plates to be made under this contract, 
together with a complete analysis of the same. This test plate is to be 4 inch 
in thickness, and from it pieces will be taken for proving in the following 
manner. 

Test. — A piece 6 in. long will be bent over cold until the ends meet each 
other closely, and no fracture or sign of failure is to be observable in the 
heel of the bend. Pieces 3 ins. wide will also be taken, and a |-in. hole 
punched through same, which shall stand being drifted cold by taper drifts 
until it reaches H ins. in diameter without the edges fraying or showing signs 
of fracture. 

ISamples or shearings from the plates must be tested in the presence of the 
Railway Company's Locomotive Superintendent or his Inspector on the 
premises of the maker whenever desired. 

The barrel and firebox casing, throat, back, and smokebox tube plates to 
be thoroughly annealed after they have been both flanged and punched. 

Boiler Barrel. — The boiler barrel is to be cylindrical and butt- jointed, and 
is to be made in all respects as shown on drawings. It is to be 11 feet long 
between the smokebox tube plate, and the throat plate of the firebox shell ; 
4 ft. 4 ins. outside diameter, and composed of |-in. plates. The longitudinal 
joints are to have inner and outer covering strips double rivetted, the rivets 
being placed zig-zas. The transverse joint to have an exterior steel weldleas 
ring double rivetted. The riiiff to be turned inside to gauge, and to the exact 
diameter necessary, and then shrunk on. All studs and fittings are to be fixed 
before the boiler is tested. 

Smokebox Tube Plate.—The smokebox tube plate is to be { in. thick, 
the tops and sides of the plate beinff flansed 2f ins., forming a flanse for the 
smokebox, and is to be secured to the boner barrel by a sokd rollea weldless 
steel angle ring, well annealed, and supplied by makers to be approved by the 
Railway Company's Locomotive Superintendent. The ring must be faced, 
bored, and turned on the edges, and then slirunk on the boiler barrel, and is 
to be double rivetted to the same, the rivets being placed zig-zag. The tube 
plate is to be faced where it is joined to the boiler steel angle ring. Eight 
wash-out plugs are to be inserted in the plate as shown on drawing. 

Firebox Casino. — The firebox casing is to be 6 ft. 10. ins. long and 3 ft. 
10^ ins. wide outside at the bottom, and to be 5 ft. below the centre line of 
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the boiler. The top and sides are to be in one plate ^ inch thick. The back 
plate to be ^9 inch thick, and flanged over to join the wrapper plate. The 
front or throat plate is to be ^^ inch tjiick, and flanged over to join the barrel. 
All rivetted joints in firebox casing to be double rivetted. The expansion 
brackets are to be rivetted to the sides of the firebox shell. The holes in 
firebox casing for copper stays are to be drilled and^hen tapped to form a good 
thread. 

RivettillSr. — All rivet holes to be punched or drilled {■ inch in diameter. 
All rivets to be of the best Yorkshire iron, with a breaking strength of not 
less than 22 tons per square inch, and an extension of not less than 30 per cent, 
in 2 inches. Rivets to be |-| inch in diameter before being closed, and to 
be closed where possible by a hydraulic pressure of at least 30 tons, so that 
they properly ml the rivet holes. The holes in the plates to be slightly 
countersunk under the rivet heads, and so punched that when the plates are 
in proper position for rivetting, the smaller dimensions of the holes shall be 
together at the centre of the joint. All holes in the various plates and angle 
irons must be perfectly fair with one another, and must not he drifted in any 
■case ; should any of the holes not be perfectly fair, they must be rimered out 
until they become so. and every hole must be completely filled by the rivet. 
The holes in the angle irons must be marked from the plates and drilled (not 
punched), the pitch of rivets and lap of joints being in all cases as shown on 
drawing. Great care must be taken that the plates are brought well together 
before any rivets are put in. The edges of all the plates are to be planed 
before being put together. Any caulking which may be required must be done 
with a broadiaced tool, care being taken that the plates are not injured by so 
<loing. 

Copper Firebox Plates. — The copper plates to be of the very best 
quality manufactured, and to be supplied by makers approved by the Railway 
Company's Locomotive Superintendent, of the exact dimensions, both as 
regards form and thickness, as given on the drawings. 

The copper plates to be properly annealed, and a piece taken from each 
plate must stand the following tests, viz. : — 

The ultimate tensile strain to be not less than 14 tons per square inch, with 
an elongation of not less than 40 per cent, in 2 ins. A piece 6 ins. lung is also 
to be bent double when cold, without showing signs of fracture at the heel of 
the bend. 

Testa to be made in the presence of the Locomotive Superintendent of the 
•Company or his Inspector. 

Inside Firebox. — The inside firebox is to be of copper, 5 ft. 11 ^V uis* long 
inside at the top, and 6 ft. 1| ins. long inside at the bottom ; the height inside 
at the middle of the box is to be 5 ft. 9} ins., the width inside at the top, 
3 ft. 6 ins. , and at the bottom, 3 ft. 2^ ins. The tube plate is to be 1 in. thick 
where the tubes and barrel-stays pass throush it ; the remaining portion is to 
be reduced by hammering to ^ in. thick, ana is to be flanged bacK to join the 
covering plate. The back plate, which must be J in. thick, is to be flanged 
forwanL The sides and top are to be in one plate, and i in. thick ; the joints 
are to have 2} ins. lap when finished, and to oe single rivetted with | in. iron 
rivets, same quality as used for boiler. All the joints in the copper firebox are 
to be hajid-rivetted. Two fusible plugs are to be fixed in the crown of the 
firebox. 

Fire-hole Door. — ^The ring for the fire door is to be of the best Yorkshire 
iron, and is to be circular, and of the dimensions shown on drawing. The 
ring is to be rivetted to the firebox by {-in. rivets, and is to project J in. 
beyond the ed^ of the plates, which must be well caulked. The fire door is 
to be of cast iron, formed in two halves, and made to slide as shown on 
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drawing. A wroucht-iron deflecting plate is to be fixed in the fire-door hole 
as shoMm. Also a brick arch in the firebox as shown. 

^ Stay[S. — The outside and inside fireboxes are to be stayed together on all 
sides with copper or bronze stays 1 in. in diameter and 12 threads per inch, if of 
copper, made Irom best soft rolled bars, having a breaking strength of not lesa 
than 14 tons per square inch, with an extension of not less than 40 per cent, in 2 
ins., properly annealed, screwed steam-tight into both copper ana steel plates, 
and afterwards rivetted over. Great care must be taken in cutting ofif the ends 
of the stays, so as not to injure the threads. The pitch of the stays to be 
about 3^ ins. centre to centre as shown. Great care must be taken that the 
holes in the outside and inside boxes are exactly opposite one another. The 
barrel stays are to be rivetted to the boiler with f-in. rivets and secured to the 
tube plate as shown in the drawing. The inner copper firebox is to have eight 
roof stay-bars of cast steel of approved make of the section shown, and secured 
to it by bolts which are tapped into the stays only, as shown on the drawing. 
The stays are to bear on the top, back, and front plates, and are to be slung 
where shown to the outer shell. The back plate of the firebox casing and the 
smokebox tube plate are to be stayed together with 11 wrought-iron longi- 
tudinal stays 1^ ins. in diameter where they pass through the rack plate, and 
1^ ins. in (uameter for the remainder of their length ; these stays are to have 
the head bedding on a copper washer, and screw^ into the firebox plate ; at 
the other end they are to be secured by a nut bedding on a copper washer on 
each side of the plate. 

Tubes. — The boiler is to contain 230 brass tubes, of a brand and manu- 
facture to be approved by the Railway Ck)mpany's Locomotive Superintendent. 
Each tube is to oe If ins. outside diameter, expanded at smokebox end to Ij- 
ins. outside diameter for a length of 3 ins., and contracted to If ins. outside 
diameter at firebox end. Each tube to be No. 11 standard W.G. thick at the 
firebox end for a length of 1 ft., and then to be drawn tapered to No. 13 W.G. 
thick at the smoke end, the taper being on the inside only, the outside 
remaining parallel. The proportion for the metal in the tubes to be 70 per 
cent, best selected copper and 30 per cent, best Silesian spelter. The tuoes 
are to be inspected by the Railway Company's Locomotive Superintendent or 
his Inspector, and supplied clean, and are not to be covered with paint or any 
similar coating. The maker's name to be clearly stamped on the outside of 
each tube. The tubes are to be expanded by a Dudgeon's tube expander, and 
ferruled at the firebox end only. At the smokebox end the tubes are to stand 
through the plate i in. The tubes may also be made either of steel or iron. 

Dome. — The steam dome is to be made as shown on drawing, and to be 
provided with steel cover. The dome is to be 2 ft. inside diameter, and 
2 ft. 2 ins. high inside, and ^ in. thick. The dome is to be made in one plate, 
and butt-jointed as shown. A strengthening plate ^ in. thick is to be rivetted 
to the inside of the boiler imder the dome, as shown on drawing. The hole 
for the dome is to be 19} ins. in diameter. A soft steel manhole seating is to 
be single rivetted to the centre of the firebox top, and fitted with a cast-iron 
cover plate formed in one with the safety-valve columns. The cover plate and 
manhole seating are to be accurately faced, so that a perfect steam-tight joint 
can be made. 

ReSTUl&tOP. — In the inside of the dome is to be placed a cast-iron regulator 
in two parts with flanged joint, to have two valves, main valve of brass and 
the easing valve of cast iron, to be worked from the back of the firebox. The 
steam pipe leading from the regulator to the smokebox is to be of hard drawn 
copper. No. 6 standard W.G., 5} in. inside diameter, and is to have a brass 
flange brazed on where it fits into the tube plate ; the other end of the pipe to 
have a brass collar brazed on, and is to be secured to the stand regulator pipe 
as shown. 
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Wat6P Space. — The water space between the firebox and shell is to be 
3 ins. wide at the foundation ring, and is to be enlarged upward to the dimen- 
sions shown on drawing. 

Foundation Ring. —The foundation ring is to l)e of the best Yorkshire 
iron, 3 ins. wide by 2^ ins. deep, and rivetted to the inside and outside fireboxes 
with {-in. rivets, snap headed, 2 ins. pitch, to the section as shown on 
drawing. 

Ashpan — The ashpin is to be placed before the firebox casing, with 
movable doors and perforated dampers at the back and front, so arranged as 
to be worked from the back of the firebox. The handles for working the doors 
are to be placed at a convenient height on the footplate, as shown. The sides 
are to be of ^-in. plates and the bottom of }-in. plate, of mild steel ; angle 
irons 2 ins. x 2 ins. x yV in. thick, are to be rivetted to the sides and bottom 
with 4-in. rivets. The ashpan is to be of the form, and fixed, in the manner 
flhown, by angle-irons 4 ins. x 3 ins. x 4 ^n* f ^^^ cottered pins screwed into 
foundation rings. 

FlPe BaPS and CaPPlePS.— The fire bars are to be of cast iron of the form 
And dimensions shown ; and the carriers of wrought-iron secured to the 
foundation ring in the manner shown on drawing. 

SmokebOX. — The smokebox is to be of the form and dimensions shown on 
drawine. The sides and crowns are to be iV in* thick plate, of mild steel, 
rivetted to the flange of the smokebox tube-plate. The front plate is to be in 
one, and | in. thick, flanged all round the same as the smokebox tube platew 
A hole for the door is to be cut in the front plate 3 ft. 10 ins. in diameter, 
which is also flanged all round. The door is to be of mild steel, f in. thick, 
protected on the inside with a shield, placed 1| ins. from door. Great care 
must be taken that the door, when closed, is made a perfectly air-tight joint. 
The cross-bar is to be made to lift out of forged brackets, which are to be 
rivetted to the inside of the front of the smokebox. Two handles and a 
gripping screw are to be pro^'ided. All the plates are to be clean and smooth, 
ana weU ground over. All rivets are to be | in. in diameter, pitched as shown 
on drawing, and are to be countersunk and filed off flusn. The outside 
handles are to be finished bright. All lamp-iron brackets are to be fixed as 
shown. 

Chimney. — The chimney is to be of cast iron, as shown on drawing, with a 
dripping strip round the bottom of base and accurately fitted to the smokebox. 
Tbe neight of the top of the chimney from rails is to be 13 ft. 2} inches. 

Main FPames and Axle-box Guides. -The frames and frame stay- 
plates are to be made of the best mild Bessemer or Siemens-Martin steel, 
supplied by makers approved by the Railway Ck)mpany's Locomotive Superin- 
tenaent, and of the exact dimensions, both as regards form and thickness, as 
given on the drawings. 

Qvalily. — The quality of the material to be that generally known as mild 
steel plate, and to be free from silicon, sulphur, or phosphorus. The ultimate 
tensile strain that the plates will stand to be not less than 24 nor more than 
30 tons per square incn, with an extension of not less than 23 "per cent, in 
10 inches. 

Manufacture. — All plates, whether made by the Bessemer or Siemens-Martin 
process, to be made in the most approved manner from ingots hammered on 
all sides, and, when re-heated, to be rolled truly to a uniform thickness. Both 
«ide8 to be perfectly clean and free from pitting, roll marks, scale, dirt, over- 
lapping, or other defects. Each plate to be taken from the rolls at a full red 
heat, and allowed to cool gradually on a flat surface. Each plate is to be 
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sheared to the dimensions given, and in no case to be sent out before beinf 
levelled sufficiently true for machining. All plates that are ¥ravy or backied 
or in any way defeirtive will be rejected » and must be replaced by the makers 
free of cost. The maker's name and date of manufacture must be legibly 
stamped on every plate, and not nearer the edges than nine inches. 

A sample or test plate at least 2 feet square must be sent in by the maker 
as a sample of what will be supplied in the plates to be made under this 
contract, together with a complete analysis of the same. This test plate is 
to be 4 inch in thickness, and from it pieces will be taken for proving in the 
following manner. 

TeH. — A piece 6 ins. long will be bent over cold until the ends meet each 
other closely, and no fracture or sign of failure is to be obeer\'able in the heel 
of the bend. Pieces 3 in. wide will also be taken, and a } in. hole punched 
through same, which shall stand lieins drifted cold by taper drifts until it 
reaches 1) ins. in diameter without the edges fraying or showing signs of 
fracture. 

Samples or shearingp from the plates must be tested in the presence of the 
Railway Company's Locomotive Superintendent or his Inspector on the 
premises of the maker whenever desired. 

All the plates are to be perfectly level and straight throughout and marked 
from one template. All holes are to be drilled and rimered out to the exact 
sizes given, and each bolt and rivet must be turned to gause, and fitted into 
its place, a good driving fit. When the frames and cylinders are bolted 
together, and before the bailer, wheels, and axles are put in their places, the 
accuracy of the work must be tested by diagonal, transverse, and longitudinal 
measurement. 

The frames are to be placed at a distance of 3 ft. 11} ins. apart, and to be 
stayed at the leading end, in front of the driving-wheels and in front of the 
firebox, by steel plates and angle irons, and by a cast-iron footplate at the 
trailing end ; the steel plate stays to be planed to the exact width required 
and securely rivetted to the frames by oold rivets. At the leading end a steel 
casting with suitable flanges is to be rivetted to the frames at bottom with f in. 
rivets pitched zig-zag, and this casting is to be provided with a boss for carrying 
the bogie centre-pin. This boss to m accurately turned, and to be planed on 
the bottom side to suit the bogie cross-slide. This castine must be perfectly 
square with the frames. The driving-wheels are to be j^oed 1 ft. 5 ins. in 
front of the firebox. The driving and trailing axle-box guides to be provided 
with adjustable wedges having a taper of one in ton, as shown, guide and 
wedee to be of the verv best cast stoel, supplied by makers to be approTod by 
the Kailway Company s Locomotive SujMrmtendent. The top and sides are 
to be in one piece, free from honeycomb and all other defects, and the flanges 
are to be planed all over and fitted to template ; they are to be fastened to the 
frame witn bolts 1} ins. in diameter, accurately turned and driven tight in the 
holes. The horn stays are to be attached to the guides as shown on drawing. 
The frames must be finished with a good smooth surface 1 } ins. thick, and the 
axle-box guides must be free from cross- winding, and square with the engine 
in all directions. The rubbing plate on back end of frame for the intermedinte 
buffer is to be of wrought-iron case-hardened. 

Bogie. — The boffie is to be made of the form and to the dimensions shown 
on the drawing, Tne wheels are to be placed 7 ft. 6 ins. apart, centre to centre. 
The frame plates are to be of the same quality as those specified for the main 
frames, 1 in. thick, and placed 2 ft. TJ ins. apart. The axle-box guides are to 
be of the very best cast steel, of approved make, free from honeycomb and all 
other defecte. The flanges are to be planed all over and fitted to template. 
They are to be fixed to the frames by bolts i in. in diameter, accurately turned 
and driven tisht into the holes. The frames are to be firmly secured to cast- 
steel stay with |-in. rivets, zig-zas pitch. Great care must be taken that the 
frames when put together are perfectly parallel, and at right angles with the 
steel stay. The cast-steel cross-slide is to be planed on its rubbing surfaces. 
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and bored out to receive the bogie pin. fSaeh side controlling spring is to be 
laminated, and is to consist of 16 plates 24 ins. wide and ^ in. thick. They 
are to be made of the very best quality of sprine steel, manufactured from 
Swedish bar iron. Each spring must.be thoroughly tested before being put 
into its place by being weighted with 2 tons, and on removal of this weight 
it must resume its original form. The top plate of each spring must be stamped 
with the maker's name and date of maniuacture, and to oe to the same specifi- 
cation as the driving and trailing springs. The plates are to be properly fitted 
and tempered, and are to be prevented from shifting side or endways by nibs 
stamped upon them. The buckles are to be sound forgings, and are to fit the 
springs accurately, and are to be well secured by a short wrou^t-iron pin 
driven while hot through a hole in the top of the buckle, and with a hole in 
the top plate. Througn the centre of the castinff forming the bogie ipn a 
wrought-iron pin 3 ins. in diameter is to pass, fitted at the m)ttom end with a 
nut and washer. The hole in the stav is to be elongated to allow for the 
lateral motion of the cross-slide. E^h spring cradle is to be made of two 
Yorkshire iron plates 6 ins. deep, 1| ins. thick, with oast-iron distance pieces 
rivetted between them at each end ; these cast-iron pieces are to rest on the 
saddles formed on the top of the axle-boxes. The springs are to be coupled to 
the beams by hooks as shown ; the pins through the hooks are to be of steel, 
and the eyes of the hooks are to be case-hardened. The brackets holding the 
spring are to be of Yorkshire iron, and are to be bolted to the frames with 
1 in. turned bolts driven in a tight fit. The whole of the work is to be of the 
best description, and the bogie, when finished, must be perfectly square and 
free from cross windings, and according to drawings. 

Motion Plate. — ^The motion plates to be of the very best cast steel of 
approved make, thoroughly annealed, to be j in. thick, planed and secured to 
the frames by } in. turned rivets, countersunk and rivetted cold. The motion 
plate to be properly faced for the attachment of the slide bars, and to be as 
shown on drawing. 

Footsteps and HandFalls. — ^Footsteps and handrails are to be fixed on 
each side of the ensine in the manner shown. The handrails to be carried 
round the front of the smokebox, and to be 1^ ins. outside diameter. The 
handrail pillars are to be fixed to forged brackets, which are to be studded to 
the boiler as shown. The footsteps are to be ^roughed, and the handrails to 
be finished bright. 

Platform and Splashers.— The platforms are to be of mild steel plates 
J in. thick, secured to the frame, as shown on the drawing. The splashers 
are to be of mild-steel plate ^^ in. thick, of the form and to the dimensions 
shown on drawinff* The rivets to be { in. diameter, flush outside. Angle 
irons to be 14 ins. by IJ ins. by \ in. 

Cast-iron Footplate.— A cast-iron footplate is to be fitted between the 
frames at the trailing end, to be of good hard metal, free from all defects. 
The casting to be fixed to the frames by countersunk bolts 1 in. diameter ; to 
have suitable holes drilled to receive the draw and safety-link pins, as shown 
on drawing. 

Sand Boxes. — Two cast-iron dry sand boxes to be provided, one on each 
side, in front of the driving-wheels. They are to be so arranged that the 
valves can be worked together by suitable gearing fi-om the footplate ; the 
valves are to be circular. Sand pipes are also to be fixed as shown ; the sand 
to be led within 3 inches of the rails by wrought-iron pipes I4 ins. inside 
diameter. The general arrangement of sand boxes and gear, and the details 
of the valves and gear to lye as shown on the dra^dngs. 
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BulTeP Plates. — The buffer plates are to be of steel, same quality as 
specified for the frame plates, 7 ft. 11 ins. long, 1 ft. 7| ins. deep, and 1^ ins. 
thick, and are to be nvetted to the stays and angle irons on the inside and 
outside of frames, as shown on drawing. 

BulTePS. — The buffers are to be of cast iron to the Company's pattern. The 
buffer springs are to consist of India rubber, spiral, or volute springs, to the 
drawing. 'Hie buffers are to be placed at a distance of 3 ft. 9 ins. apart, centre 
to centre, and at a height of 3 ft. 6 ins. from the rail level. 

Dpag Hooks, Screw Couplings* and Side Chains.— The drag hook is 

to be furnished with India rubber, spiral, or volute spring. The hooks, screw 
coupling, and side chains are to be of best iron, chain cable quality, and 
according to drawing. 

Driving and Trailing Wheel Centres.— The wheel centres to be of 

§ood sound cast steel of approved make, free from honeycomb and other 
efects. One wheel centre out of 40 is to be tested to destruction under the 
following conditions : — 

The wheel centre is to be raised in a running position, and allowed to fall 
upon a solid foundation from the following heights : — 10 ft., 15 ft. , 20 ft. , 25 ft., 
30 ft. 

Should any wheel centre break at the two lower heights — viz., 10 ft. or 15 
ft. — and show defects on hard material, the Railway Company's Locomotive 
Superintendent or his Inspector shall have the power to reject the whole. 
The wheels to be inspected on the premises of the maker. 

Tensile test pieces are to be taken from the wheel centre to sive a breaking 
strain of not less than 28 tons per square inch, with an elongation of not leas 
than 20 per cent, in 2 inches. A test piece is to be cast on each wheel 
centre of a suitable length 1 in. square, and to stand a test of being bent cold 
through an angle of 90'' without showinff signs of fracture. E^h wheel centre 
is also to be tested by beine allowed to fall in a running; position a distance of 
4 ft. 6 ins. on to a wooden block without showing any signs of defect. 

All the wheel centres must be bored and tumea, and have keyways cut 
strictly to template, so that they shall be exactly alike, and each wheel must 
be forced on the axle before the tyre is shrunk on by a hydraulic pressure of 
not less than 80 tons. The rims must be correctly turned to gauge to receive 
the tyres, and the whole wheel trimmed up so that the surfaces and lines are 
all fair and true. The wheel centres are to be turned to a diameter of 6 ft. 
7 ins.; the rims are to be 4} ins. broad, 2| ins. thick at centre, to have 22 
spokes, 2^ ins. thick at the boss, and 4 ins. deep, and at the rims 1} ins. thick 
by m ins. deep. The bosses are to be bored out, parallel, to a diameter of 9^ 
ins., and are to be 1 ft. 5 ins. diameter. The cranks for the coupling-rods are 
to be cast solid with the bosses, 13 ins. centres, and bored out, parallel, to a 
diameter of 5^ ins. to fit the coupling-rod crank-pins. The crank -pin holes are 
to be bored in a suitable quartering machine. The balance weights to be cast 
solid, and to be different for the driving and trailing wheels. Care to be taken 
that each wheel is cast with its proper balance weight. Generally the wheel 
centres must be as shown on the drawing. 

Bogie Wheel Centres. — The bogie wheel centres are to be of good sound 
cast steel of approved make ; quality, manufacture, and tests same as specified 
for driving and trailing wheel centres. Each wheel centre to be turned to a 
diameter of 3 ft. 3} ins. The rims are to be 4 1 ins. broad, 2( ins. thick at centre, 
'to have 10 spokes 1| ins. thick at the boss and 4 ins. deep, and at the rims 1{ 
ins. thick and 3J ins. deep. The bosses are to be boreid out, parallel, to a 
diameter of 7 ins. , and are to be 12 ins. diameter. The wheel centres must be 
bored and turned strictly to template, so that they shall be exactly alike. 
Each wheel centre must lie forced on the axle by hydraulic pressure of not less 
than 60 tons. The wheel centres are to be fixed to the axles without keys. 
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TyP6S. — The tyres are to be of the best cast steel, and are to be tested at 
the works of the maker in the following way ; — 

Each tyre is to be guaranteed to stand without fracture the repeated falling 
of a 1-ton monkey from a clear height, first blow, 10 ft.; second, 15 ft.; 
third, 20 ft. ; fourth, 25 ft. ; fifth, 30 ft. ; and so on. Any tyre which cracks 
or breaks before it has deflected one-sixth of its external diameter is to be 
rejected. 

Test pieces are to be machined cold out of the tyre without reheating the 
steel or treating in any way beyond cold machining for tensile test. The 
minimum tensile strength to be 46 tons per square inch, and to have an exten- 
sion of not less than 15 per cent, in 2 ins. A suitable and sufficiently large 
piece is to be sent to the Company's works for testing in a similar manner. 

The contractor shall require the maker to provide at his own expense one 
additional tyre for every 60 ordered, to be selected from the bulk by this 
Company's Locomotive Superintendent or his Inspector, and to be tested in 
his presence by the maker in the manner before described. 

In the event of one tyre cracking or breaking, or failing to stand the test, 
the Company to have the power to reject the whole. 

The numder of the charge is to be stamped on each tyre, and in the event of 
there being more than one charge in every 50 t3rres, a tyre shall be selected 
from each charge and tested. 

The maker's name and date of manufacture is to be stamped on each t\Te. 

All the t3rres are to be 3 ins. thick, of the form shown on drawing, and to be 
secured to the wheels with a lip and steel set-screws H ins. diameter, 11 threads 
per inch. Each tyre to be bored to gauee before being shrunk on the wheel 
centre. Each tyre to be accurately tumecTso that the diameters and thickness 
shall be exactly similar. 

Axl6S. — All axles must be of the very best cast steel, and must be stamped 
with the maker's name and date of manufacture. Test pieces are to be made 
giving a tensile strength of not less than 28 tons and not more than 32 tons 
per square inch, with an elongation of not less than 25 i>er cent, in 2 inches ; 
a piece of suitable lensth, 1 J ins. square, is to be bent double when cold without 
showing any sisns of uiilure. 

The bogie axles to have centres of bearings 3 ft. 7 ins., 5f ins. diameter, 10 
ins. lung. The driving and trailing axles to have centres of bearings 3 ft. 
9£ ins. , 8 ins. diameter, 9 ins. long. All axles to be as shown on drawings. 

Driving and Trailing Axle-Boxes.— The driving and trailing axle-boxes 
to be as shown on drawing of the best gun-metal, and to have surfaces of anti- 
friction metal ; keeps to be of cast iron. The axle-boxes to have lubricating 
pads as shown. There is to be only one groove in the crown of the axle-boxes, 
with the lubricating holes leading into it. The axle-box bearings to be ^V ^^• 
shorter than the axle journal, to give clearance. The axle-boxes must have 
•^ in. side play on each of the guides. The axle-boxes must be made to gauge, 
and must be duplicates of each other. 

Bogie Axle-Boxes. — The bogie axle-box to be of the best gun-metal; 
keeps to be of cast iron, to have bearing surfaces and provision for lubrication, 
as shown on drawing. The axle-box oearings to be xV in. shorter than the 
axle journal, to give clearance. 

Driving and Trailing Springs.— The springs are to be made of the 
very best quality of spring steel, manufactureci from Swedish bar iron. Five 
per cent, ot the oars to be tested at the works of the makers by the Railway 
Company's Locomotive Superintendent or his Inspector in the following 
manner : — A piece to be cut from each bar, 2 ft. 6 ins. Ions, heated and bent 
round to a radius equal to 80 times the thickne&s of the bar, then liardened 
and tempered. The camber to be taken after it has been pushed straight once 
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in the testing machine, after which the bar must be pushed straight six times 
without showing any further permanent set. The tensile strength of the bars 
to be not less than 45 tons per square inch, with an elongation of not less than 
15 per cent, in 2 ins. Manufacture and brand to be approved by the Railwav 
Company's Locomotive Superintendent. The pUtes are to-be truly fitted, 
tempered, and stamped with the maker's name and date of manufacture. The 
plates to be prevented from shifting side or endways by nibs stamped upon 
them. Care must be taken that the nibs formed upon the plates fit the slots 
properly. The buckles are to be sound forginss, are to fit the springs accur- 
ately, and are to be well secured to them ; the buckles to be prevented from 
shifting on the springs by short wrouffht-iron pins, driven whue hot, through 
holes in the top and bottom of the buckle, and into a hole in the top plate and 
a recess in the bottom plate, as shown on the drawing. The springs are to 
consist of 12 plates 4 in. thick and 5 ins. broad to a span of 4 ft., and to have 
adjustable hangers at the end and solid hangers ip the centre. Each spring 
must be thoroughly tested before bein£ put in its place, by being weighted 
with 1 1 tons, and on the removal of this weight the spring must resume its 
original form. 

Bogrie Springs. — The material, workmanship, method of construction, and 
testing of the bogie springs must be the same as for the drivins and trailing 
springs. The bogie springs are to consist of 14 plates ) in. thick 5 ins. broaa 
to a span of 3 ft. 1 IJ ins. 

Spring G6&F. — A compensating beam to be attached to the drix^ns and 
trailing springs, of wrought iron, forced as shown on the drawing, and ntted 
with a phosphor-bronze bush, pressed into its place by hydraulic power. It ia 
to be carried by a forged cross-shaft, which is to be carried by two forged or 
cast-steel brackets. The ends of the sprinffs which do not engage with the 
compensating beam must be provided wiui suitable forged or cast-steel 
hangers. The whole of the spring gear to be forged in a sound manner, free 
from all defects whatsoever. The spring and compensating beam brackets to 
be attached to the frame by (-in. turned cold rivets of best Yorkshire iron, 
having a tensile breaking strength of not less than 22 tons per sq. in. with an 
extension of not less than 30 per cent, in 2 ins. 

Cylinders. — The cylinders are to be 19 ins. diameter when finished, with a 
stroke of 26 ins. The steam ports are to be 16 ins long and If ins. wide. The 
exhaust port is to be 16 ins. long and 3 ins. wide. The bars are to be i( ins. 
wide. The cylinders are to be of close-grained, hard, strong cast iron ; they 
must be as hard as thev can be made to allow of their being properly fitted 
and finished, and must be perfectly free from honeycomb or any other defect 
of material or workmanship ; they must be truly cored out, the front end 
being bell-mouthed. All the joints, covers, and surfaces are to be planed or 
turned and scraped to a true surface, so that a perfect joint can be obtained. 
All studs are to be tightly screwed. The cylinders are to be made with looae 
covers at both ends, provision bein^ made on the back cover for carrying the 
slide bar. They are to be set in a horizontal line, placed at a distance 
apart of 6 ft. 2jt ins. from centre to centre, with steam chest on side, as shoivn 
on drawing* The holes in the frames and flanges of the cylinders are to be 
carefullv nmered. When the c^'linders are correctlv set to their places they 
are to be firmly secured to the frames by turned bolts 1^ ins. in diameter, 
driven home to a tight fit. The cylinders are to be covered with lagging and 
clothing plates 14 standard W.G. thick. The front and back cylinder covers 
are to be protected by clothing plates secured as shown. The cylinders, before 
being fixed in position, to be tested in the presence of the Railway Company's 
Locomotive Superintendent or his Inspector, by hydraulic pressure, to 200 lbs. 
per sq. in. All joints must be perfectly tight under this pressure ; the front 
and back cylinder covers and cylinders generally to be exactly to the drawing. 
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Pistons and Piston-Rods. — The pistoiu) are to be made of cast iron free 
from honeycomb or any other defects, to the form and dimensions shown on 
drawing, and are to lie fitted accurately to the cone of the rods, and secured 
thereon by ffun-metal nuts formed with collars, and taper steel pins through 
the tmU The piston head is to be an easy fit in the cylinder. The packing 
rings are to be three in number, of cast iron, { in. wide, ^ in. thick, ancl turned 
all over. The rings are to be turned larger than the diameter of the cylinders, 
then to be cut and sprung in to fit the bore in the cylinders, and are to be 
prevented from turning round in the piston by dowel pins fixed in the position 
shown. When finish^, the whole must be an easv and accurate fit, so that 
the finished rod and piston can be moved readily backward and forward in the 
cylinder. The piston-rods are arranged to work through the hind cylinder 
covers, and to be Sf ins. diameter, and are to be forged from the very best cast 
steel of approved make, with a breaking strength of 30 tons per square inch. 
They are to be truly fitted to the hea^, and are to be tapered where they 
enter the cross-head, to which they are to be secured by cottars of mild 
Swedish st«el. Full particulars of the various dimensions and tapers are to 
be obtained by reference to the full-sized drawings. 

Metallie Packing. — Both piston rods to be fitted with metallic packing. 
The hind cylinder cover is to be arranged, as shown on the detail drawing, to 
suit this packing. 

Slide Valves. — The slide valve is to be of the best bronze, to be made 
exactly as shown on the drawing, and with recesses in its working face. 

Valve Spindles. — The valve spindles and buckles are to be of best York- 
shire iron, and of the dimensions shown on drawing. The spindles are to \>e 
guided by gun-metal elands and bushes through the steam chest ; the valve 
spindle is to be tapered where it enters the valve rod, and is to be secured by 
a cottar of mild Swedish steel. 

Slide Bars. — The slide bars (one to each cylinder) are to be of the very 
best Yorkshire iron, thoroughly case-hardened, 6 ins. by 3 ins. , of a manufac- 
ture and brand to be approved by the Railway CompanVs Locomotive 
Superintendent. They are to be attached with l|-in. bolts to the back 
cylinder covers, which must be accurately fitted to receive them, and at the 
tiack ends they are to be attached with Ik ins. diameter bolts to the motion 
plate ; a brass liner J in. thick is to be placed at each end between the bar 
and the carriers. Each bar is to have 15 lubricating recesses, placed zigzag, 
2 ins. diameter, on the top, with a j-in. hole in the recess leading to the bottom 
of the bar. Each bar to have a perfectly smooth, true, polished face all over 
the bearing surfaces. 

Cross-heads. — The slide-block rubbing pieces are to be of cast iron, of the 
same metal as the cylinders, and are to be well provided with means of lubrica- 
tion. The crossheaids are to be of best Yorkshire iron or of the very best cast 
steel, free from honeycomb or any other defects. The gudgeon pins are to be 
of best Yorksliire iron case-hardened, and are to be prevented from turning 
round in the cross-head b^- means of a key fitted in the outer jaw. The rubbinff 
jpieces are to be securely fixed to the cross-head with J in. diameter bolts well 
fitted into the holes. Great care must be taken that the sleeve works freely 
on the bar. 

Valve Motion. — The valve motion is to be of the curvetl link type, and the 
expansion links are to be hung from the centre. The eccentric pulleys are to 
be in two parts, the smaller being of best Yorkshire iron, the larger of cylinder 
metal, and are to be fastened on the axle by means of keys and set screws, as 
shown. The eccentric straps are to be of good tough cast iron, free from 
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honeycomb or any other defect. The throw of the ecoentrics to be 6 in. The 
eccentric oil Clips are to he fitt€Ki with a button and spring. The eccentric 
rtxlH are to be of the best Yorkshire iron, 8€}ciired to the straps as shown. All 
the wronght-iron work is to be of the best Yorkshire iron, the working parts to 
be well and properly case-hardened and re-cleaned up, and must be of the 
very best finish, and free from all marks and defects. All pins are to be of 
the best Yorkshire iron, case-hardened, 2 ins. diameter, and msAe to standard 
gauges. The motion is to l)e i*ever8ed by a screw gear fixed on trailing splasher 
on right-hand side of engine. The valve-rods are to work through cast-iron 
guides bolted to the motion plate. 

The guides are to be bored out to fit the rods, and to be made of cylinder 
metal, and to be provided with a lubricating box as shown. The guides are to 
be heated to a high temperature and then dipped in oil. 

Reyersing Shaft. — The reversing shaft to lie forged from best Yorkshire 
iron. The levers are to be forged solid with the shaft, which is to be placed 
above the motion, and carried by a cast-iron bracket with loose cap bolted to 
the frames with 1-in. bolts turned to gauge, and made a driving fit; these 
brackets are to be made of cylinder metal, and bored out to 3^ ins. diameter 
to take tiie reversing shaft. The working parts of the shaft are to be properly 
case-hardened. The reversing arm is to be on the outside of the bearing. The 
shaft to be made as shown on drawing, and to be a sound forging in every 
respect. 

Conil6Ctill^-RodS. — The connecting-rods are to be of the best Yorkshire 
iron forced solid in one length, 6 ft. 8 ins. from centre to centre, and are to be 
fitted with adjustable brasses of gun-metal at big end ; the small ends are also 
to be fitted with Kun-metal adjustable brasses. All bolts to be of best York- 
shire iron, and all cottars of mild steel ; the cottars are to be accuratelv fitted, 
and provided with set screws and cross cottars. The brasses at the oig and 
small ends are to be lined with white metal. Oil cups are to be forged solid 
with the big end straps ; at the small end the lubrication is taken through the 
gudgeon pins. 

Couplingr-RodS. — The coupling-rods are to l>e forged from best Yorkshire 
iron, and machined out to form the H section ; the ends are to be accurately 
fitted with gun-metal bushes pressed into their places by hydraulic pressure, 
so as to ensure a perfectly tignt fit, and to be secured as shown ; the bushes to 
have five grooves, i in. wide and ^ in. deep, fitted with white metal. All oil 
cups for connecting-rods, coupling-rods, and eccentric straps to l)e provided 
with a button and spring, and are to be duplicates. The rods must be made 
in every particular as shown clearly on the detailed drawing. 

Crank Pins. — The crank pins are to be of the best Yorkshire iron, properly 
case-hardened on the wearing surface. The hole in the wheel is to be parallel 
as shown ; the pins are to be accurately fitted and pressed into the wheels, 
before the tyre is shrunk on, by hydraulic power of not less than 30 tons, and 
rivetted over on the inside, dottared washers are to be placed on the ends as 
shown on detail drawing. 

Steam Pipes. — The steam pipes in the smokebox to be of copper, No. 6 
S. W.(t., and 4 ins. inside diameter, to have brazing metal flanges at both ends, 
properly brazed to the pipes and accuratelv faced, so as to secure steam-tiffht 
joints. Each steam pipe is to be led to the cylinder, and is to be secured to 
the same with studs and brass cover-ended nuts. 

Vertex Blast Pipe. — The blast pipe to be Adams's patent Vortex, of the 
form and dimensions shown in the drawing, with an annular exhaust. The 
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blast pipe is to be secured to the cylinder with studs and brass cover-ended 
nuts. 

BrakO. — The engines are to be fitted with a steam and an automatic brake ; 
if fitted with the vacuum brake the material is to be obtained from the 
Vacuum Brake Company ; it will consist of one combination ejector, one steam 
cock for ejector, one automatic steam-brake valve on left-hand side of engine, 
one vacuum gauge, one drip valve, one dummy, one of Clayton's hose and 
couplings for connecting main air pipe of engine to tender, one wrousht-iron 
pipe from ejector to smokebox passing through boiler on right-hana side of 
engine, one of Clayton's couplings for front of engine main air pipe, with the 
necessary T pieces, elbow, and clips, and one end pipe, with cast-iron bend 
for front of engine. The brake material, which will oe supplied by the con- 
tractor, will be as follows : — One steam brake cylinder, with piston and rod 
complete; one copper pipe 2 ins. inside diameter. No. 10 S.W.G., leading from 
the ejector to the trailing end of the engine ; one copper pipe 1^ ins. inside 
diameter, No 10 S.W.G., leading from the steam cock on the boiler to the top 
of the ejector; two copper pipes f in. inside diameter. No. 14 S.W.O., one 
from the automatic steam brake valve for supplying steam to the cylinders, 
the other leading to the ashpan; one copper pipe 4-in. bore, 16 standard 
W.G., leading from the union on the main air pipe below the ejector to the 
steam brake valve ; one copper pipe ^-in. bore, 16 standard W.G., leading 
from steam brake valve to vacuum gauge ; one wrought-iron pipe 2 ins. inside 
diameter, No. 7 standard W.G., leading from the smokebox tube plate to the 
bottom of the chimney, to have a hole f in. in diameter at the bottom of bend. 
The driving and trailing wheels are e€tch to have one cast-iron brake block 
applied to them. The brake gear is to be provided with adjustments made of 
the best hammered scrap iron, all the pins and working parts being case- 
hardened. The pins through all points of suspension of levers are to be 2 ins. 
in diameter, and to have brass bushes where shown ; the brake gear must be 
as shown on drawing. 

Injectors. — Two No. 8 gun-metal injectors, of approved make, with remov- 
able cones, are to be fixed one on each side of engine as shown, to deliver into 
clack -boxes placed at front end of boiler. The delivery pipes are to be of 
copper 14 ins. inside diameter. No. 8 standard W.G. thick. The steam pipe 
is to be of copper 1^ ins. inside diameter. No. 10 standard W.G. thick. The 
overflow pipes are to be of copper 1 in. inside diameter. No. 10 standard W.G. 
thick. Care must be taken that the pipes are so set that the fla^nges of all 
joints come fairly to their places without any spring upon them. 'Hie pipes 
are to be solid drawn and perfectly uniform m length, and set so that any 
pipe will fit into its respective place on any engine equally well. The in- 
jectors are to be fitted with a feed pipe arrangement as shown. The hose 
pipes are to be connected to the injectors by a brass casting. 

Bolts and Nuts. — The bolts and nuts are to be made exactly to the lengtlis 
and sizes shown on drawing, and are to be Whitworth's standard. All are to 
be finished bright where not otherwise specified. All nuts are to be case- 
hardened. All nuts inside smokebox are to be of hard brass, with blank ends. 

Clothingr* — The boiler and firebox are to be lined with felt and well seasoned 
pine in strips of not more than 2^ ins. wide by | in. thick, tonspied, grooved, 
and painted with asbestos fireproof paint on both sides, the whole to be neatly 
covered with clean and smooth steel sheets. No. 14 standard W.G. thick, to 
be kept 1 J ins. above the firebox, and carried parallel the whole length of the 
boiler, and fixed at the top by angle-irons as shown, the steel sheets to be 
secured at the joints with hoop-iron bands 2^ ins. wide with tightening screws 
at the ends. The beading on front end of boiler to be of sheet brass to the 
shape shown on drawing, and finished to a perfectly clean and polished surface.. 
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The manhole casing is to be of charcoal iron, No. 14 standard W.G. thick, 
and is to be fitted with a cast-iron shield for safety-valve columns. The dome 
casing is to \)e of charcoal iron, No. 14 standani W.G. thickness, brazed up 
solid and painted. 

Cab.— The sides and front are to be of best best Staffordshire iron ^^ in. thick. 
The roof is to be of wood, tongued and grooved, and covered with oilcloth to 
this Company's pattern. The roof is to oe supported by angle-irons and an 
iron strip as shown. A ledse is to be formed at each side to prevent watw 
falling on the men. The cab is to have two windows of best polished plate 
glass i in. thick, in brass frame, hinsed on the top and provided with fasten- 
ings as shown. The front edges of the cab and top of handrail plate ai-e to be 
stiffened with ansle iron and beading, polished. A handrail finished bright is 
to be fixed on eacb side of the ensine outside the cab. A cord communication 
to the whistle is to be provided on the outside of the cab on the right-hand 
side of engine, as shown. 

General Mountings. — Each engine is to be supplied with the following : — 
One Ramsbottom's duplex safety valve with cast-iron columns and brass v^ves 
and seats, the springs to be set so that when the eye-bolt is screwed down to 
the shoulder the steam shall blow off with a pressure of 175 llis. per square 
inch on the boiler. One of Bourdon's pressure gauges 7 in. in <liameter to 
indicate up to 200 lbs. pressure to this Company's pattern. Two water gauges 
complete with flanges, with glass guard ana M^ith pipes leading to tlie ashpan. 
One large and one small whistle. Two steam cocks for the supply of the 
injectors to be fixed with the whistles to one seating on top of fireiwx. One 
blower cock placed on side of smokebox, worked by a wheel and screw veJve 
from footplate on rieht-hand side of engine ; and a copper pipe is also to be led 
from blower-cock through the smokebox to the top of exnaust pipe, and one 
from the blower throush the tube plate to the dome. Two clack boxes, one 
on each side of the boi&rs. Two drain cocks to each cylinder, to be worked 
from the footplate as shown ; one lubricator fixed on each side of smokebox 
with pipe leaaing to steam chest. One lubricator screwed into each front 
cover of cylinder. One oil box and pipes led down to top of each piston-rod 
and valve spindle glands, and fixed as shown. One lubricating box is to be 
placed over the leaaing and driWng axle-boxes, with pipes leading to the axle- 
f)oxes and guides. One watering cock attached to tne injector delivery pipe 
on left-hand side of engine. One regulator (quadrant and stuffing box compete, 
finished bright. Four tapered pluirs, one m each bottom corner of firebox, 
1| ins. in diameter, 12 threads per inch. Three filling tapered plugs on back 
of firebox, 1 J ins. diameter, 12 threads per inch. Four tapered wash-out plugs, 
two on each side of back of firebox above footplate, If ins. in diameter, 12 
threads per inch. Eight wash-out taper plugs in smokebox, 1} ins. in diameter, 
12 threads per inch. One wash-out hole with covering plate on each side of 
firebox at bottom. One wash-out hole with covering plate in front and back 
■of firebox. Two small tool boxes with padlocks and Keys, one box to be hung 
on each side of engine inside the cab. One water gauge lamp bracket, to this 
Company's pattern, fixed on the tray over fire door. Five lamp irons at front 
of engine, to this Company's pattern ; four to be fixed on front of smokebox, 
one on front of buffer plate. All plu^s and mountings are to be of gun-metal, 
and must be of first-class finish. Pitch of threads for mountings is to be 12 
threads per inch, unless otherwise shown on drawing. The injector and 
whistle seatings and valves, blower cock, clack boxes, water gauges, cylinder, 
and steam chest lubricators are to be to this Company's pattern. 

Tools. — Each engine is to be supplied with the following tools : — One com- 
plete set of spanners, including two gland and two mud plug spanners ; one 
punch for tapered pins ; one large round drift for motion pins ; one fiat drift 
for cottars ; one large monkey wrench ; one small monkey wrench ; one hand 
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hammer ; one quarter hammer ; one pinch bar ; two chisels ; one pair of tongs ; 
one bunting bar ; one traversing screw jack and ratchet, which must be exactly 
to the Company's pattern ; one oil can, 16 lbs. ; one oil can, 8 lbs.; one oil can, 
4 lbs. ; one tafiow can ; one tallow feeder ; two oil feeders to pattern ; one 
pricker ; one rake ; one dart ; one coal pick ; one shovel ; three nead lamps ; 
two water gauge lamps and one hand lamp are to be supplied to the Company's 
pattern. A sample set of fire irons will w supplied by the Company. 

Painting. — Before any paint is applied, the iron work must be cleaned and 
be free from scales and rust. The ooiler is to receive one coat of boiled oil 
while warm, and two coats of Torbay red oxide paint before beinj; lagged. 
The inside of clothing to receive one coat of red oxide. The outside of clothing 
plates, plates, wheels, the sides and front of cab, the sides of splashers to have 
one coat of lead colour, two coats of filling up, stopped with liard stopping, 
then rubbed down, followed by two coats of lead colour faced with pumice 
stone between, after which two coats of light green to pattern. The picking 
out and fine lining are to be to pattern panel, which will be supplied by the 
Company. The outside of frames, guard bars, tops of splashers, smokebox, 
chimney, back of firebox, ashnan, footplate, brake work, and side springs are 
to have one coat of lead colour paint and two coats of Japan black. Tbe 
inside of frames and cross-stays to nave one coat of Torbay red oxide and one 
coat of tan colour to pattern. Front of bu£fer plates and buffer casing to be 
painted vermilion ; inside of cab to have one coat of lead colour, two coats of 
filling up, and two coats of tan colour to pattern. The axles are to have one 
coat of lead colour and one coat of Japan black. All the paintine on the out- 
side of engine to have three coats of the best engine copal vamisn of the very 
best quality, and flatted between the coats. 

Testing. — The boiler must be tested before l3eing lagged with warm water 
to 262 lbs. per square inch, or to one and one-half times Uie working pressure ; 
to be tested in steam to 175 lbs. per square inch, and to be thorougnly tight 
under each test. The boiler is to be tested in the presence of the Railway 
Company's Locomotive Superintendent or his Inspector. 

Quality, &C. — All the materials and workmanship are to be of the very 
best description, and all the various parts are to be applied in the best and 
most approved manner. All the iron work is to be stamped with the Com- 
pany's initials. The Contractor will be required to make complete general 
and detail drawings of the engines and tenders, and to supply the Company 
with two complete sets of cloth tracings of them free of charge. Great care 
must be taken that all parts of the eneines are precisely of the dimensions 
shown, so that they may be duplicates of each other. One of the engines and 
tenders is to be photogxtiphea at the contractor's expense, and twelve copies 
are to be supplied to the Company. All the working parts of the machinery 
are to be well case-hardened. The number of engine is to be figured in gift 
numbers on front buffer plates, and by solid brass number plates on the hand- 
rail plate on each side of the engine. Samples of the gilt numbers and drawing 
of the brass number plates will be supplied by the Company. 
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II.— SPECIFICATION OF SIX WHEELS TENDER. 

Principal Dimensions— 

Ft. In. 

Diameter of wheels on tread, 3 9^ 

Centre to centre of journals, 6 6 

Length of journals, 9 

Diameter of ,, 5^ 

Diameter of axle in wheel, ^ 

,, „ at centre, 6^ 

Wheel base 13 

Length of frame, 19 94 

Tot^ length of wheel base from centre of leading bogie 

wheels of ennne to centre of hind wheels of tender, . 45 3]^ 
Length over all, from buffers of engine to hind buffers 

of tender, ^8} 

Height of centre of buffers from rails, . . . 3 5 

TendOP PPame. — The frame, plates, cross stays, stretcher-plates, hind 
buffer-plates to be of steel, same quality and manufacture in every respect as 
specified for the engine main frames. 

Each frame is to be made of one plate } in. thick, and all holes are to be 
marked and drilled from one template. The axle-box guides are to be made 
of cast iron, planed, fitted, bolted to frame, and must be free from cross- 
winding and square with the frames in all directions. The horn-stays are 
each to consist of two 1^ in. bolts, with cast-iron distance pieces accurately 
fitted between the horns. All the cross-stays are to be accurately fitted to 
the frames, and rivetted to them by f in. diameter rivets. The frames are to 
be accurately tested by longitudinal, transverse, and diagonal measurement, 
and must be perfectly paraUel to each other. The front buffing and draw 
beam is to be constructed as shown, and is to be provided with buffers fitted 
with volute springs to this comi>any's pattern. The draw-bar is to be forged 
in one, the hole at one end being punched. Wrought-iron steps are to be 
provided, roughed and fixed where shown. The hind buffing and draw plate 

15 to liave a draw hook and bar, furnished with india-rubber, spiral, or volute 
springs, two cast-iron buffers the same as specified for the eneine, two side 
chains and screw couplings, made of best chain cable iron, and to drawing. 
Two steel life guards are to be bolted to the frame, behind the hind wheels. 

Axle-Boxes. — The axle-boxes are to be made of cast iron, fitted with a 
wrought-iron top, and with the best gun-metal bearings lined with anti-friction 
metal, and to have cast-iron keeps provided with lubricating pads. The axle- 
box bearings to be ^ in. shorter tlian the axle- journal, to give clearance ; 
front and hind axle-boxes must have I in. side play, and the centre axle-box 
i in. side play on each side of the guides, as shown in drawing. 

Springs. — Tender springs to be of the same quality, workmanship, and 
manufacture as specified for the engine springs. Each spring to consist of 

16 plates ; one plate ^ in. thick, and 15 plates ^ in. thick, to a span of 4 ft. ; 
each spring to be provided with hangers at the ends and buckles in the centre, 
as shown. E^h spring to be tested with a weight of 8 tons, and must resume 
its original form after testing. 

Wheel Centres. — The wheel centres to be of good sound cast steel of 
approved make, quality, and manufacture, and tests same as specified for 
engine. Each wheel centre to be turned to a diameter of 3 ft. 3f ins. ; the 
rims are to be 4j ins. broad, 2| ins. thick at the centre, to have 10 spokes 2| 
ins. thick at the boss and 4 ins. deep ; at the rims If in. thick ana 3| ins. 
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deep. The bosses are to be bored out, parallel, to a diameter of 6j ins., and 
are to be llj ins. diameter. All the centres must be bored and turned strictly 
to template, so that they shall be exactl}' alike, and each wheel centre must 
be forced on the axle by a hydraulic pressure of not less than 60 tons. The 
wheel centres are to be fixed to the axles without keys. 

Tyres. — The tvres to be 3 ft. 9} ins. in diameter on tread, and in every 
other respect to be the same as the engine tyres, both as regards section, 
quality of material, and workmanship. 'Die same tests to be applied as for 
engine tyres. 

Axles, — Each axle to be made of the very best cast steel, quality and tests 
as specified for the engine axles. Centres of journals to be 6 ft. 6 ins. , diameter 
5^ ins., and length, 9 ins.; other dimensions as shown on drawings. 

Tank. — The tank to be of form shown. The tank plates are to be of mild 
steel. Each side plate of the tank is to be in one, \ in. thick. The bottom 
plat« of the tank to be -| in. thick, jointed as shown, and to form the footplate 
of tender. The height of top of footplate from rail to be 4 ft. I ^ in. The end 
and front plates to be J in. thick. The top to be made of two plates ^ in. 
thick, jointed as shown. A stiffening plate J in. thick to be rivetted on the 
top of the tank at the front end. The tank to be thoroughly stayed by plates, 
angle and tee-irons, in the manner shown. The front plate is to be cut out to 
form a doorway for coaling, and is to be fitted with a door hinged from the 
bottom and secured at the top by suitable fastenings. Two wrought -iron tool 
boxes are to be provided at the front of the tank on the top at the back. All 
tool boxes to be fitted with false bottoms, perforated with small holes, and to 
be perfectly watertight at the top; the tool boxes are to be provided with 
padlocks and keys The tank to be provided with a manhole or tank filler 
and lid 1 ft. 6 ms. diameter, to which is to be attached a suitable sieve as 
shown. The angle-irons throughout to be 2} ins. by 2} ins. by § in. The 
tank to be rivetted up with k-in. rivets, 1} in. pitch, countersunk outside, in 
the sides, and end of the tank. The copins plates which are attached to the 
sides and end of the tank to be finished with a wrought-iron half rountl mould- 
ing piece as shown. Tank and well to be made entirely independent of the 
frammff, and fixed as shown. A well to be provided 13 ft. 3} ins. long, 3 ft. 
11 ins. Droad, and 1 ft. 6 ins. deep, of plates i in. thick, stayed and rivetted in 
the same way as the tank. One filling cock for bucket is to be fixed on right- 
hand side in front of tank as shown. A wash-out plug is to be fitted to the 
bottom of the well. 

One handrail is to be fixed on each side of the back of the tank, and is to be 
fir 'shed bright ; four lamp irons to the Company's pattern are to be fixed on 
the back of the tank, and one lamp iron on each side of the tank as shown. 

Sand Boxes. — Two cast-iron dry sand boxes with circular valves are to be 
fixed in front of the tender. Sand pipes are also to be fixed as shown, the 
sand to be led within 3 ins. of the rails by wrought-iron pipes 1^ in. inside 
diameter. The general arrangement of sand boxes and gear are shown on 
drawing. 

Feed Pipes and Cocks. — Two feed cocks to the Company's pattern to be 
fixed at the bottom of the well as shown ; two copper pipes, 2 ins. bore 8 
S.W.G., to connect the feed cocks with the gun-metal stuffing boxes as shown. 
Strong hose pipes to be proWded, clipped at the tender end to the stuffing 
boxes, and at the engine end to the feed castings. The copper pipes to be 
fixed by suitable clips ; the whole arrangement to be as sho^ii. 

Steam Brake. — A steam and hand brake combined is to be fixed on the 
tender as shown ; the cylinder, 10 ins. diameter, is to be provided with means 

27 
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of lubrication ; the brake screw, which i§ to be left-handed, is to work in a 
cait-iron column bolted to the foot plate at the front end of the tender, and 
the front pulling rod is to be provided with adiustment as shown. Each wheel 
is to have one cast-iron bralce block applied to it. The brake gear is to be 
made of the very best hammered scrap iron, all the pins and working parts 
being of wrought iron case-hardened ; all pins to be to drawing, and to nave 
brass bushes when shown. The stesim is to be Ibd from the engine to the 
cylinder with a connection as shown. The brake material — if fitted with the 
vacuum brake — is to be obtained from the Vacuum Brake Company, and to 
consist for each tender of one main air pipe with the necessary T-pieoes, 
elbows and clips, one of Clayton's hose and couplings for the front of tender, 
one of Clayton s hose and counlings for back of tender, one end-pipe with caat- 
iron bend, one dummy, one dirt recipient. The brake, cylinder, piston, and 
rod complete are to be supplied by the contractor. The brake gear generally 
to be as shown on drawing. 

PaintlnfiT. — Before any paint is applied the iron work must be clean and 
free from scale or rust. The inside of the tank is -to have two good coats of 
thick red-lead paint, the outside being prepared and finished in a similar 
manner to the engine. I'he top and bottom of the tank, foot plate, and brake 
work are to have one coat of lead-colour paint, and one coat ox Japan black. 

The gilt numbers are to be put on the tender buffer plate, and letters on 
sides according to instructions and samples which will be supplied, and all the 
iron work is to be stamped with the Company's initials. 
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""Achilles" class of engines, 42. 
Adams' bogie, 184. 

,, outside-cy Under engines, 30. 
,, vortex blast pipe, ^§2, 412. 
Adhesion, 3, 27, 73, 82. 

,, mountain locomotives, 365, 
369. 
" Agenoria," 7 

Air supply for liquid fuel, 235. 
Air exhausting for brakes, 235. 
Air pipes for compressors, 275. 
Air pressure for Westinghouse brake, 

275. 
Allan and outside cylinders, 19. 
„ and the " Velocipede," 22. 
„ valve, 167, 332. 
Allan's valve gear, 157. 
America, Forms of firebox used in, 203, 
211, 340. 
,, Use of steel for boilers in, 
201. 
American bar-frame, 14, ISO, 332. 
bogie, 186. 
locomotives, Early, 16. 

„ Mo^m, 314. 

practice in regard to staying 

boilers, 212, 215. 
practice the outcome of work • 

ing conditions, 314. 
railways. Gauge of, 316. 
steel fireboxes, 209. 
tenders, 256, 344. 
Angle of advance, 146. 

„ pre-admission, 146. 
Appleby's variable vortex blast, 233. 
Arch, Furnace, 233, 340. 
Ashpan, 227, 405. 
Aspiiiall's engines, 44. 

, , water * * pick-up," 253. 
** Atlantic" t}^ of locomotives, 322. 
"Atlas," 15. 
Automatic brakes, 257, 261. 

,, re-starting injectors, 246. 
Axle-boxes, 131, 183, 334, 374, 409, 
416. 
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Axle-boxes, Lubricating, 132, 281, 
334. 
Radial, 190. 
Axle-box guides, 133, 405. 
Axles, Crank, 54, 65, 67, 125. 
Failure of, on road, 388. 
Life of, 396. 
Straight, 124, 409, 417. 
Axle- trucks, 183. 

B 

Back plate, Staying, 211. 

Back - pressure reduced by variable 

blast, 230. 
Baden State Railway, Engines on, 

360. 
Baffle or deflector, 233, 342. 
Balance-sheets of engine trials, 304- 

313. 
Balance weights, 8, 136, 337. 
Balanced slide valves, 168, 331. 
Balancing locomotives, 136. 
Baldry, centre for radial axle-box, 

192. 
Baldwin engines, Grate area in, 194, 
' 318 319 321. 
Baldwin locomotives, 68, 318» 319, 

321. 
Baldwin's first engine, 18. 
Bar-frame, 14, 180, 332. 
Barrel of boiler, 203. 

„ „ Strength of, 206. 

Bearinff springs, see Sprijigs. 
Beatti&s oalanced valve, 170. 
Belgian locomotive t3rpes, 362. 
Bolpaire type of firebox, 198, 203, 207, 

217. 
"Best Friend," 16. 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railway, 

Engines for, 19. 
Bissefi trucks, 51, 186. 
Blackett and Hedley, 4. 
"Black Prince," 62. 
Blast pipe, 7, 227, 381, 412. 

,, ,, Vacuum produced by, 228, 
292-294, 297, 298. 
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Blenkinsop's rack locomotive, 4. 
Block piston, 107. 
Blower, Steam, 233. 
Blow-off cocks, 237. 
Bogie engine, The first, 18. 

„ engines, Foreign, see Locomo- 
tive iyptSy Modem, 
Boffie express engines. Modem 
British — 
Caledonian Railway, 36. 
Glasgow and South-Westem Rail- 
way, 37. 
Great Northern Railway, 40. 
Great Western Railway, 42. 
Highland Railway, 43. 
Lancashire and i orkshire Rail- 
way, 44. 
London, Chatham and Dover Rail- 
way, 47. 
London and South-Westem Rail- 
way, 30. 
Midland Railway', 52. 
North-Eastem Railway, 65. 
South-EIastem Railway, 55. 
Bogie goods en^nes, 44. 

,, tank engines, 35, 48, 51, 56. 
„ wheels, 408. 
Boffiee, 183, 344, 376, 406. 
BoUer, Attachment of, to frame, 182. 
„ barrel, 203, 402. 
„ ,» Strength of, 206. 

„ efficiency, 304-313. 
„ Flamant construction of, 224, 

351. 
„ plate. Specification of, 202, 

402. 
,, mountings, 237, 380, 414. 
„ Polonceau construction of, 351, 

353. 
„ power. Elements of, 29. 
„ pressure, see Steam pre«mtre, 

JJoiler. 
„ tube joints, 221, .342. 
,, tubes, Arrangement of, 199. 
„ „ Specification of, 222, 

404. 
„ with two barrels, 224. 
Boilers, Cleading, 224. 

„ Forms of rivetted joints in, 

197. 
„ General construction and 

design of, 193. 
„ grate area, 194. 
„ Life of, 396. 
„ Safe working load in. 207. 
,, staying back and tube plates, 

211. 
„ Testing, 223, 415. 
„ Use of de-incrustants in, 377* 
„ Use of steel for, 200. 



Boilers, Usual diameter of, in British 

Sractice, 203. 
U, 100, 413. 
Borck's firebox, 380. 
" Boxers," 15. 

Boyer's speed indicator, 299. 
Brake cylinders, 266, 271. 
pressure, 257. 
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rigging, Strains on, 257. 
Com 



Brakes, Counter-pressure, 367, 384. 

„ Method of working, 263, 273, 
275. 

„ on rack locomotives, 367. 

,. on tender, 252, 417. 

„ Skidding, 258. 

„ Specification of, 413. 

„ Vacuum automatic, 263. • 

„ Wenj|er, 384. 

,, Westmghouse, 268. 
breakdowns on road, 388. 
Brick arch, 233, 340. 
Brienz and Rothom rack railway, 

Enffines on, 367. 
Broaasauge, 19. 
Brooks , bogie engine, E^ly, 18. 

, , locomotives. Modern, 31 8, 319. 
Brunei and broad gauge, 20. 

„ the " Great Britain," 20. 
Brunton's idea, 4. 
Buckles for plate-spring, 134, 410. 

„ for slide valves, 166. 
Buffers, 182, 408. 

„ Roy^s oblique, 383. 
Bur}% Curtis k Kennedy, Engines. 

built by, 23. 
Bur3*'s locomotives, 1.3, 18. 
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Cars, 66, 414. 

Cfldedonian Railway, l>oilers, 203. 

Express engines 

used on, 36. 
Outside • cylinder 
engines used on, 
30. 
roof stajrs, 215. 
Canada, see America, 
Carriages, Locomoti\'e, 1. 
Cast-iron wheel-centres, 122, 337. 
Centre of curvature of expansion link,. 
150. 
of gravity, see Height of centre 

of gravity, 
of reversing shaft, 156. 
Centres of link-motion, 150. 

,, for radial axle-boxes, 192. 
Chapman's haulage engine, 4. 
Chatelier arrangement, 385. 
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Chilled wheeU, 337. 

CHiimnevs, 227, 343, 381, 405. 

Clark's formula for train resistance, 75. 

Cleading for boilers, 224, 413. 

Clearance, 97. 

Clothing, 224, 413. 

Coal, see Fiul, 

Cocks, Cylinder, 104. 

** Columbia" type of locomotive, 322. 

Combination ejector for vacuum brake, 

265. 
Combustion chamber, 61. 
Compensating beams, 1 35. 
Compound engines. Tractive effort of, 
81. 
„ locomotives, 57, 96, 321, 
322, 355, 359, 360, 361, 
365, 369. 
Compounding, Gain from, 70, 323. 
Compressed air brakes, 259, 268, 384« 
Conditions as affecting practice, 315, 

349. 
Conical connection or wagon top fire- 
box, 203, 318. 
„ piston, 107. 
Connecting-rods, 115, 412. 

Failure of, on road, 

389 
Forms of, 117, 118. 
Lubricating, 285. 
Strains on, 115. 
Consolidation type of engine, 320. 
Continental practice. Distinctive con- 
ditions in, 349. 
,, railways, Gauge of, 350. 

Continuous brakes, 257, 261, 384. 
Cooke Locomotive Company, Engines 

built by, 318, 320. . 
Copper for fireboxes, 208, 403. 
Corbss locomotives, 37i« 
" Cornwall," 22. 

Cost of repairs and renewals, 398. 
Counter-pressure brake, 367, 384. 
Coupled engines, Balancing, 139. 
Coupling-rods, 115, 118, 412. 

Failure of, on road, 389. 
Forms of, 120. 
Lubricating, 285 
Strains on, 119. 
Couplings, Engine and tender, 383, 

408. 
" Courier," 23. 
Crampton's engines, 21. 
,, tireoox, 203. 
Crank -axles, 54, 65, 67, 125. 
„ pins, Wheel, 129, 412. 
,, webs, 126. 
Cranks, Built up, for locomotives, 126. 
Craven, see Ortuham aiul Crar^n. 
Crossheads, 110, 114, 327, 411. 
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Cugnot*6 engines, 1. 

Curvature of expansion links, 150. 

Curves, Effect of, on train resistance, 

78. 
Cut-off, 146, 153, 154, 156, 291, 294, 

296,298. 
"Cyclopede," 11. 

Cylinder capacity and grate area^ 194. 
,, cocks, 104* 
,, covers, 99. 
„ dimensions. Calculation of, 

84. 
„ lubricators, 277. 
Cylinders, 91, 324, 410. 
„ Brake, 266, 271. 

for compound locomotives, 

96, 326w 
.Jacketing, .99. 
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Dacr^'s engines, 51. 

Daily return, Driver's, 338. 

Dampers, 227. 

Davies and Metcalfe's exhaust injec- 
tors, 248. 

Dean's engines, 42. 

Decapod engines, 320. 

Defects, Driver's report of, 390. 

Deflectors in furnace, 233, 342. 

De-incrustants, Use of, in boilers, 377. 

Designing link-motion, 154. 

Dewranoe's injectors, 245. 

'' Diamond stack," 343. 

Dimensions of cylinders. Calculation 

of, 84. 
,, of typical tender, 254. 

Displacement lubricators, 103, 279. 

Distribution, 146. 

District Railway, Engines on, 51. 

Domes, see Steam domes. 

Doors, Firehole, 234, 403. 

Double-bogie locomotives, 365. 
,, plate chilled wheels, 337. 
,, seat r^ulator, 241. 

Drain cocks, 104. 

Draw-bars, hooks, and chains, 180, 
408. 



"Dreadnouffht," 60. 
rake handl 
,, valve, 270. 



Driver's brake handle, 266. 
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,, duties, 386. 
Driving-wheel t3rres. Securing, 130. 
Driving-wheels, 122, 337, 408. 

„ ten feet in diameter, 

20. 
Dmmmond's four-cylinder engines, 34. 
Dublin and Kingstown Railway, En- 
gines on, 15. 
*' Dunalastair " class of engines, 36. 
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Eastkrn CountieB Railway, 19. 

„ Railway of France, Engines 
on, 350, 365. 
Eocentric-rods, 174. 

,t sheaveB and straps, 174, b29. 
Eooentrics, Lubricating, 285. 
Efficiency, Engine and boiler, 304-313. 
Eight -coupled engines, 50, 62, 320, 

353, 361. 
'* Eight-wheel " engine, 316. 
Ejector for yacuum brake, 265. 
Ejectors, Sand, 251. 
Engine brake cylinder, 266. 
„ efficiency, 304-313. 
„ power. Elements of, 29. 
** Enffland," 19. 
Equalising levers, 135, 334. 
Erectdr's report of repairs, 394. 
European practice in regard to staying 

boilers, 212, 215. 
Evaporation, 47, 291, 293, 294, 297, 

298. 
Examination of engine by drivers, 390. 
Exhaust or release, 146-153. 
„ injectors, 248. 
,, pipe in smokebox, 225. 



Expansion ratio. Mean pressure as de- 
pendent on, 83, 90. 
,, „ allowed for in calcu- 
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lation, 85. 
link, 160, 153, 157, 172, 
329. 

*' Experiment," 15, 60. 
Express passenger engine. Develop- 
ment of, 19. 
Express passenger engine. Foreign, 

see Locomoiirt types. 
Express passenger engine. Full speci- 

hcation of, 4ul. 
Express passenger engines. Modem 
British — 
Caledonian Railway, 36. 
Glasgow and South- Western Rail- 
way, 37. 
Great Eastern Railway, 37. 
Great Northern Railway, 40. 
Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way (Irehmd), 41. 
Great Western Railway, 42. 
Highland Railway, 44. 
. Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way, 44. 
London, Brighton, and South Coast 

Railway, 46. 
London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 

way* 47. 
London and North -Western Rail- 
way, 48, 60. 
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London and South-Westem Rail- 
way, 30. 
Manohester, Sheffield and Lincoln- 
shire Railway, 51. 
Midland Railway, 52. 
North-Eastem Railway, 53, 65. 
South-Eastem Railway', 65. 
Elxtension smokebox, 343, 381. 



FAiLrBis on road, 388. 
Feed pipes and cocks, 417. 
Feed-water, Measuring, 299. 
Finoer grate, .342. 

Firebars and carriers, 233, 342, 405. 
Firebox, Belpaire tyipe of, 198, 203, 
207, 217. 
Borck's, 380. 

Copper plates for, 206, 403. 
Crampton, 203. 
Internal, 207, 403. 
Polonceau's construction of, 
351, 379. 
„ roof stays, 215. 
„ shell. Outside, 203, 402. 

sUys, 212, 404. 
, Stronff's forms of, 211. 

Tenbnnk water -bridge in, 

361, 377. 
Wa^on top, 203, 318. 
„ Water tubes in, 34, 340. 
„ Wootten type of, 340. 
Firehole doors, 234, 403. 
Fireman's duties, 386. 
Firing locomotives, 387. 
Flamant boiler, 224, 361 , 378. 
Flue area, 338. 
Footplate, 180, 407. 
Footsteps, 407. 

Forms of record and report used in 
locomotive department, 388, 391, 

Forrester & Co.'s "Boxers," 15. 
Foster & Rastrick, Engines built by, 

8, 16. 
Foundation ring, 194, 405. 
Four-coupled engines. Modem — 
American, 316, 322. 
Belgian, 362. 
British, 30, 33-38, 41-49, 51, 53, 

55, 66, 62, 66. 
French, 360, 355. 
German, 369. 
Italian, 363. 
Four-cylinder compound engines, 62, 

68, 321, 365, 361, 365, 367, 369. 
Four-c3^1inder engines, simple, 34, 37, 

50, 89, 369. 
Fowler's engines, 51 . 
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Fox's evBtem applied to firebox roof, 

217, 379. 
Frame, Attachment of boiler to, 182. 
Frames, 178, 405. 

„ Bar, 14, 180, 332. 
„ Tender, 252, 344, 416. 
France, Forms of firebox used in, 203. 
„ Forms of firebox roof used in, 

217. 
, , Use of steel and iron for boilers 

in, 201. 
„ Steel fireboxes used in, 209. 
Freight engines, see Ooods engines. 
French boikrwith two barrels, 224, 378. 

,, types of locomotives, 350. 
Front-extension smokebox, 343, 381. 
Fuel, Comparison of solid and liquid, 
236. 
„ consumption, 47, 52, 66, 291, 

293, 294, 297, 298, 365, 374. 
,, liquid. Mode of using, 234. 
" Full gear," 150. 



Gab reversing gear, 148. 
Gauge, Loading, 193, 316. 

„ of railways, 19, 316, 350. 
Gauges, Water, 2:^7. 
German types of locomotives, 359. 
GifiiEird's injector, 244. 
GUnds, 101. 

" Gladstone " class of engines, 46. 
Glasgow and South- Western Railway, 

Engines on, 37, 47. 
"Goliath," 14. 

Gooch and large driving-wheels, 19. 
„ the * • ( Jre^t Britain," 20. 
,, Experiments on train resistance 
by, 75. 
Gooch's valve gear, 157. 
Goods engines. Forerunner of British 

Standard, 16. 
Modem British, 39, 
41, 44, 45, 47, 50, 
56, 62, 66. 
Modem foreign, 319, 
361. 
Gradients on railways — 

Brienz and Rothum Rack Railway, 

367. 
Caledonian Railway, 36, 38. 
Great Western Railway, 42. 
Highland Railway, 43. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way, 44, 48. 
London and South- Western Rail- 
way, 291, 294, 296, 298. 
Mediterranean Railway of Italy, 
364. 
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North London Railway, 54. 
Paris and Orleans Railway, 353. 
St. Gothard Railway, 365. 
Gradients, Resistance due to, 73, 77, 

89. 
Grand Junction Railway, Engines on, 

15. 
,, „ opened, 19. 

Grate area, 88, 194. 

„ in American locomotives, 
318, 319, 320, 321, 338. 
„ in Belgian locomotives, 
349, 362. 
Grates, Rocking, 342. 
Gravity, Resistcmce due to, 73^ 77, 89. 
Grease-trap for exhaust injectors, 251. 
" Great Britain," 20. 
Great Elastem Railway — 
Bissell truck, 186. 
Boilers, 203. 
Crank-axles, 126. 
Cylinders, 94. 
Engines on, 37. 
Grate area, 194. 
Radiad axle-boxes, 190. 
Roof stays, 215. 
Smokebox front, 225. 
Staying boilers, 21 1. 
Steel fireboxes, 209. 
Tenders on, 254, 255. 
Use of liquid fuel, 22i. 
"Greater Britain," 61. 
Great Northern Railway, Engines on, 

30, 40, 47. 
Great Northern Railway, Grate area 

on, 194. 
Great North of Scotland Railway, 

Outside cylinder ensines on, 30. 
Great Southern and Western Railway 

of Ireland, Engines on, 41. 
Great Southern and Western Railway 

of Ireland, Steel fireboxes on, 209. 
Great Western Railway, First engines 

for, 20. 
Great Western Railway, engines on, 

Modem, 42. 
Great Western Railway, Tenders on, 

254. 
Gresham and Craven's automatic injec- 
tor. 24a 
Gresham*s combination injectors, 245. 
sand ejector, 251. 
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Hack worth's valve gear, 161. 

„ *' Royal George," 7 

"San8pareil,'^8. 
Hand-brakes, 259. 
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Hand -brakes on tenders, 252. 
Handrails, 251, 407. 
Hansers, Bearinff-spring, 135, 337. 
Harouig^s formubt for train resistance, 

76. 
Haulage engine. Chapman's, 4. 
Heating surface, 73, 87. 

„ ,, in American locomo- 

tives, 318, 319, 320, 
321 338. 
Hedley's "Puffing Biilv," 4. 
Heilmann locomotive, 358. 
Height of centre of gravity in American 

locomotives, 347. 
Height of centre of gravity, McConnel's 

view, 24. 
Henry's experiments on boiler tubes, 

378. 
Heusinger's valve gear, 860, 371. 
Highland Railway, Engines on, 30, 43. 

„ ,, Tenders on, 255. 

Holden's engines, 37. 

,, liquid fuel fittings, 234. 
Hooping cranks, 126. 
Hornblocks, 133. 33'.\ 
Homstays, 134, 33*2. 
Horse-power of locomotives, 291, 293, 

294, 296, 298, 359. 
Hose couplings for train pipe, 268. 
Howe, inventor of link-motion, 150. 
«* Hurricane," 20. 
Hydraulic testing of boilers, 223. 
ri vetting, 219. 
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lNJBc*roRS, Action of, 244. 

Automatic re-starting, 246. 
Liquid fuel, 235. 
Pipes for, 246, 413. 
Working, 246. 
Inside-cylinder engines, Ck)ntinental, 

350, 354, 
355, 362. 
,, ,, Balancing, 137. 

„ „ Early, 14. 

,, ,, Frames for, 179. 

Inside - cylinder engines, Modem 
British — 
Caledonian Railway, 36 
Great Eastern Railwav, 38-40. 
Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way (Ireland), 41. 
Great Western Railway, 42. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way, 44, 45. 
London, Brighton, and South 

Coast Railway, 46. 
London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, 47. • 



London and South- Western Rail- 
way, 34. 

Metropolitan Railway, 51. 

Midland Railway, 52. 

North-Eastem Railway, 53, 65-67. 

South-Eastem Railway, 55, 56. 
Inside cylinders, 91, 96. 
Inside versus outside cylinders, 29^ 94. 
Inspection and repairs, 390. 
Intercepting valves, 58, 63. 
Intermediate valve spindles, 170. 
Internal firebox, 207. 
Iron boiler plate, 202. 
" Iron Duke," 50 
Italian locomotive types, 363. 



Jackbtino cylinders, 99. 
"John Bull, '"^ i6. 
Johnson's engines, 52. 
Joints employed in boilers, Forms of, 
197, 205. 
,, of boiler tubes, 221, 342. 
Jones' engines, 43. 
Joy's valve gear, 161. 



K 

KiLLiN(i WORTH engine, 7. 
Kirtley's engines, 47. 



" Lady of the Lake," 25, 49. 
Laminated bearing springs, 8, 134. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway — 

Cylinders, 94. 

Engines on, 44. 

Staying boilers, 211. 

Tenders on, 253. 
Lap, 146. 

Lead, 146, 153, 156, 157, 161. 
Leaky tubes. Stopping, on road, 338. 
Leicester and Swannington Railway, 

G<xxls engine on, 16. 
Life of boiler, wheels, and axles, 396. 
Lighting up, 386. 

Lindner system of compounding, 68. 
Link-motion, 150. 

Links, Expansion, 150, 153, 157, 172. 
Liquid fuel engines, 38. 
,, ,, fittings, 234. 
„ ,, tenders, 254. 
** Liverpool," 2.^ 

Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
engines for, 14, 15. 
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Loading gauffe, 193. 

Loads and cylinder dimensions, 80. 

hauled by American locomotives, 
322. 
by Continental locomo- 
tives, 364, 365, 367, 
.369. 
by modem British loco- 
motives, 30, 33, 36, 
44, 46, 55, 66, 67, 
289, 292, 294, 296, 
298. 
historical, 4, 7, 11, 14, 24. 
Locke and outside cylinders, 19. 
Locomotive carriages, 1. 

department, Forms of re- 
cord and report used in, 
388, 391, 394, 396. 
Full specification of, 401. 
Locomotives, Ck>mpaFative table of. 

Appendix B, 
Early American, 16. 
,, rack, 4. 
„ railway, 3. 
Express, see Exprtwpas- 

Htngtr engines. 
Taking over, from shops, 
3S6. 

Locomotive types, Modem — 
American, 316. 
Belgian, 362. 
British, 30. 
Compound, 57. 
Corliss, 371. 
French, 350. 
German, 359. 
lUlian, 363. 
Rack, 367 
Swiss, 365. 
London and Birmingham Railway, J 8. 
,, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway — 
Cylinders, 94. 
Engines, 46. 
Roof stavs, 215. 
Stayins boilers, 212. 
London, Chatham, and Dover Rail- 
way — 

Enfidnes, 47. 
BoUers, 205. 
Tenders, 252. . 
London and North- Western Railway — 
Early engines, 21, 30. 
Firebars, 211. 
Modem engines, 48, 60. 
Radial axle-boxes, 190. 
Roof stays, 215. 
Staying boilers, 211, 212. 
Steel mreboxes, 209. 
Tenders, 254. 



London and South- Western Railway — 
Balance valve, 170. 
Boffie, 184. 
Boners, 203. 
Cylinders, 94. 
Engines, HO, 47. 
Grate area, 194. 
Gradients, 291, 294, 296, 298. 
Intermediate valve spindles, 170. 
Link-motion, 150. 
Opened, 19. 
Radial axle boxes, 190. 
Roof stays, 215. 
Smokebox front, 225. 
Staying boilers, 21 1. 
Trials of locomotives on, 288. 
Lubricating axle boxes, 132, 281. 

connecting-rods, 285. 

Consumption of oilfor,285. 

coupling-rods, 235. 

crossheads and slide bars, 
112. 283. 

eccentrics, 285. 

piston-rods, 281. 

valve spindles, 281. 
Lubricator for valve spindles, 103. 
Lubricators, Cylinder, 277. 
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Macallan's variable blast pipe, 229. 

Machine rivetting, 219. 

Main frames, see Frames. 

Maintenance, Cost of, 398. 

Mallet's compound locomotives, 58. 
, , double-bogie locomotives, 365» 

Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway, En^es on, 51. 

Mansell's tyre fastening, 1 30. 

Manson's four-cylinder engine, 37* 

" Mastodon " type of locomotive, 320. 

McConnel's *' Bloomer" engine, 24. 
„ tank engine, 19. 

Mean effective pressure, 83, 90. 

Mediterranean Railway of Italy, 
Engines on, 36H. 

Merthyr Tydvil Railway, 3. 

Metallic packing, 101, 326, 411. 

Metcalfe, see Davitb and .Metcalfe. 

Metropolitan District Railway, Engines 
on, 51. 

Metropolitan Railway, Engines on, 51. 

Midland Railway, Engines on, 52. 
,, Roof stays, 215. 

„ Piston valves, 170. 

Mileage of boilers, wheels, and axles, 
396. 

M'Intosh's engines, 36, 92. 

Mixed traffic engines, 34, 38. 
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Model for dedffning link-motion, 154. 
MoKul type of locomotive, 318. 
Mohawk and Hudson Railway, Engines 

for, 16. 
Motion plate, 179, 407. 
Mountain locomotives, Swiss, 363. 
Mud plugs, 237. 
Multitubular boiler first applied to 

locomotive, 11. 
Miutioch's steam carriage, 2. 
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Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, 

Engines on, 15. 
New Tork Central Railway, Engines 

on, 318. 
Nicholson's compound locomotive, 57. 
Norris' engines, 19. 
North-Eastern Railway- 
Boilers, 203. 
Cylinders, 94. 
Crank-axles, 126. 
Engines, 53, 65. 
Grate area, 194. 
Piston valves, 170. 
Radial axle-lmxes, 190. 
Roof stavs, 215. 
Staying boilers, 211. 
Northern ^ilway of France, engines, 

356. 
North London Railway, engines, 30, 

54. 
„ ,, steel fireboxes, 

209. 
" North Star," 19. 
" Novelty," 8. 
Nuts, 101, 413. 



Oil, Consumption of, for lubricating, 

285. 
Oil-boxes and pipes, 281. 
Oldest railway company, 3. 
*• Old Ironsides," 18. 
Open or bar frame, 14, \JSO, 332. 
Outside-cylinder engines, 30, 40, 43,51, 

54. 316, 350, 
.^59,360,363. 
Balancing, 141. 
Early, 14. 
,, „ Frames for, 180. 

Outside itrstM inside cylinders, 29, 94. 
Outside cylinders, 94, 324. 

inContinental prac- 
tice, 350, 369. 
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Packing, Metallic, 101, 326, 411. 

Painting. 415, 418. 

Paris and Orleans Railway, Engines 

on, 351, 353, 371. 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Rail- 
way- 
Bogie used on, 374. 
Ensines on, 355. 
Park's firebox stays, 213. 
Passenger engines, see Express pas- 

eengtr engines, 
Pearson's tank engines, 24. 
Pennsylvania Railway, grate area, 194. 
"Perseverance," 11. 
Petroleum as fuel, see Liquid fuel , &c. 
Pettijgrew's modification of Clark's 
formula, 77. 
,, valve-spindle lubricator, 

103. 
Phases of distribution, 146. 
Philadelphia, Germantown, and Nor- 

ristown Railway, Engines for, 18. 
•* Pilot " engines, Westinghouse brake 

with, 273, 275. 
Pioneer forms of locomotive, 1. 
Pipes, Brake, 275. 

Exhaust, 225. 
Feed, 417. 
Injector, 246. 
Lubricator, 281. 
Steam, 38, 55, 225, 244, 324, 
365, 412. 
Piston-heads, 105, 326, 411. 
Piston-rods, Force on, 105. 
Forms of, 108. 
Lubricating, 281. 
Practice in America in 

regard to, 326. 
Specification of, 411. 
Strength of, 108. 
Piston slide-valves, 53, 170. 
Piston- valve for compound engine, 68. 
" Planet," 14. 

Plate-spnngs, Bearing, 134. 
Platform, 407. 
Polonceau's boiler, .351, 353. 
„ firebox roof, 379. 
"Pony" truck, 186. 
Port-faces, 97. 

Power of boiler, Elements of, 29. 
,, of engines, Elements of, 29. 
,, of locomotives. Limits to, 88. 
Practice in relation to working condi- 
tions, 314. 
Pressure gauges, 238. 

„ in boiler, see J^'feani-pressure, 
BoUtr. 
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Pressure of air for Westinghonse brake, 

275. 
Prussian State RaHway, Engines on, 

359, 961, 362. 
" Puffing Billy," 4. 



Quebracho, Use of, as de-incrustant, 

377. 
" Quick-aoting " Westinghouse brake, 

274. 
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" Race to the North," 25. 
Rack locomotives, Elarly, 4. 

,, Modem, 367. 

Radial axle-boxes, 190. 

„ tank engine^, 42, 45, 67. 
„ valve-gears, 161, 371. 
Railguards, 183. 

Railway company. The oldest, 3. 
„ First public, 7. 
„ locomotive, The first, 3. 
Railways, Gauge of, 19, 316, 350. 
Rainhill contest, 8. 

Ramsbottom, duplex safety valve, 238. 
„ the *' Cornwall," 23. 

„ * * Lady of the Lake," 25. 

Raymond and Henrard's axle-boxes, 

374. 
Regulators, 241, 404. 
Release, 146, 153. 



Roecoe lubricator, 279. 

"RoyalGoor»B,"7. 

Roy's oblique Duffers, 383. 

Running locomotives, 386. 

Russia, Use of iron for boilers in, 201. 






Repaii-s and renewals. Cost of, 398. 
,, Erectors report of, 394. 
,, on road, 385. 
Reporting defects, 390. 
Resistance, 73, 75. 
Re-starting injectors, 246. 
Reversing gear, 55, 146, 174. 

link, see Expansion Hnh. 
shafts, 156, 172, 412. 

,, and gear, Failure of, 
oil road, 389. 
Rivetted joints, Considerations bearing 

on design of, 219. 
„ „ Forms of, 197. 

„ „ Strength of, 206. 

Rivetting, 217, 403- 

,, effect of punching plates, 
218 
"Robert Fulton." 16. 
Rocker-arm used in American engines, 

328. 
"Rocket," 8. 
Rocking grates, 342. 
Roentgen s compound locomotive, 57. 
Rogers' locomotives, 320. 
Roof stays, 215. 



Saddle-castinu, 324. 

Safety valves, 238. 

" Samson," 14. 

Sandboxes, 251, 407, 417. 

Sand ejectors, 251. 

" Sanspareil," 8. 

Saxon State Railway, Engines on, 359. 

Scotch piston, 109. 
! Screw-brakes, 259. 

„ couplings, 182, 408. 
, Sepurator, Grease, for exhaust in- 
I jectors, 251. 

Serve tubes, 222, 355, 378. 

Sharp, Roberts k Co., Engines built 
by, 15. 

Sheds, Returning engines to, 386. 

Shrinkage of tyres, 129. 

Shimting-engines, 48. 

Side chains, 182, 408. 

Siemens-Martin steel for locomotive 
boilers, 200. 

Sight- feed lubricator, 277. 

Simple engines. Tractive effort of, 79. 

Sinclair on train resistance, 76. 

Single driving-wheels engines. Modem, 
40, 42, 49, 52, 65. 
eccentric valve |^ear, 144. 
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engines. Balancing, 137. 
)led 
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Six-coupled engines, American, 318, 

319. 
Continental, 353, 
354, 355, 360, 
363, 364, 367. 
Early, 7, 15. 
Modem British^ 
39, 40, 41, 44, 
45, 48, 50, 56, 
66, 67> 
Skidding of brakes, 258. 
Slide-bars, 110,327, 411. 
Force on, 105. 
Lubricating, 281. 
Slide valves, 166,331,411. 
Smith's piston valves, 170. 
Smokebox, 225, 343, 381, 405. 
regulator, 241. 
Temperature of gases in, 

292-296, 297-299. 
tube plate, 211. 402. 
South Carolina Railway, first Ameri- 
can-built engine, 16. 
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•South-Eastem Rmilway — 

Bogie, 185. 

Cylindera, 92. 

Kngines, 55. 

Roof-stays, 215. 

Staying boilera, 211. 

Tenders, 254. 
Southern Pacific Railway, enginee, .^20. 
Southern Railway of France, engines, 

353. 
<South-We8tem Railway, Opening of, 

Spark arresters, 343. 
Specification of boiler-plate, 202, 402. 

„ tubes, 223, 404. 
copper firebox plates, 

^,403. 
passenger engine and 
tender, 401. 
^pee<l, Average, for different services, 
73. 
in relation to diameter of 

driving-wheels, 74. 
indicator, Boyer's, 299 
Resistance dependent on, 73, 

75, 89. 
of trains, American, 322. 

Continentol, 364, 365, 

.%7. 
Historical, 4, 7, 11, 

14,24. 
Modem British, 30, 
36, 42, 44, 46, 66, 
291, 293, 294, 298. 
Spiral bearing springs, 135. 
Splashers, 407. 
Spring gear, 410. 
,. pins, 131. 
Springs, Bearing, 8, 134, 334, 409, 
416. 
,, First use of steel in, 7. 
Starting of compound engines, 69. 

,, or intercepting valves, 58, 63. 
Sta3nng of boiler back and tube plates, 

211, 404. 
Stays, Firebox, 212, 404. 
Steam blower, 233. 
,, brakes, 259-417. 
branch fitting, 380. 
chest covers, 94, 99. 
,, position of in Ck)ntinental 
practice, 269. 
chests, American, 324. 
domes, 205, 404. 
and exhaust pipes for brake 

air-compressor, 275. 
pipe, 38. 55, 244, 324, 365. 

„ in smokebox, 225, 412. 
ports and passages, 97. 
pressure, effective, 73, 83, 90. 
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Steam pressure in American locomo- 
tives, 318, 319. 320, 

;i2i. 

„ in British locomotives 
206, 211, 291, 293, 294 
296, 298. 
in Continental locomo 
tive8,359,360,361,367 
369. 
reversing-gear, see Bettraing 
year, 
„ sanding apparatus, 251. 
„ supply, 29. 
Steel boiler plate, Specification of, 202. 
„ „ tubes. Specification of , 223. 
„ fireboxes, 209. 
„ rivets, 219. 

, , Use of, in boiler construction,200. 
Stephenson, Engines built by Messrs. , 

14, 16, 20. 
Stephenson's KiUingworth engine. 7. 
,, link-motion, 150, 328. 

,, "Locomotion," 7. 

„ "Rocket," 8. 

St. (lall and Gais rack railway, Engines 

on, 369. 
St. (jothard Railway, Engines on, 365. 
Stirling's bogie, 185. 

,, engines, 40, 55, 92. 
„ steam reversing gear, 174. 
Stockton and Darlington Railway — 
Opening of, 7. 
Engines for, 7, 14. 
Stone's firebox stays, 214. 
"Stourbridge Lion," 16. 
Straining forces on connecting-rod, 115. 
,, ,, on coupling-rods, 119. 

Strains on brake riggins, 257. 
Strength of boiler barrels, 206. 
bolts and studs, 101. 
brake-rigging, 259. 
connecting-rods, 115. 
coupling-rods, 115. 
cylinders, 97. 
„ n vetted joints, 2o6. 

Stronff's locomotives, 211. 
Stroudley's engines, 46. 
Studs, 100. 

Stuffing-boxes, 101, 327. 
Supplementary injectors, 248. 
Svnss mountain locomotives, 365. 
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Tables — 

Balance-sheets of engine trials, 

304-313. 
British and foreign locomotives, 
Appendix C. 
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Comparison of actual and theoreti- 
cal diagrams for compound 
engines, 72. 
Copper plieites from worn-out fire- 
boxes, Tests of, 208. 
Dimensions of tenders, 254. 

, , of typical locomotives. 

Appendix B, 
Goods engines on London and 

North- Western Railway, 60. 
Grate area and cylinder capacity, 

194. 
Heating surface, 88. 
Link-motion, Action of, 156. 
Mean effective steam pressures, 

90. 
Passenger engines on London and 

North- Western. Railway, 49. 
Repairs and renewals. Cost of, 399. 
Resistance dependent on velocity, 
69. 
,, due to gravity, 89. 
Results of engine trials, 300. 
Steam ports, 98. 
Strength of bolts, 101. 
Stuffing-boxes and glands, 104. 
Tyres, Shrinkage of, on wheel- 
centres, 129. 
,, mileage of, 398. 
Taff Vale Railway, staying lx)ilers, 

211, 215. 
Tank engines, Continental, 354, 355, 

362,365. 
Frames for, 180. 
Historical, 19, 25. 
Modem British, .34, 39, 
40,42,45,46,49,51, 
67. 
Tanks, Tender, 252, 417. 
Temperature of gases in smokebox, 

292-296, 297, 298. 
Tenbrink boiler, 349, 351, 353, 377. 
Ten-coupled engines, 321. 
Tender, Hand brakes on, 252. 

,, six-wheel. Full specification of, 
416. 
Tenders, Construction of, 252, 416. 
dimensions, Typical, 254. 
double-bogie, American, 344. 
for liquid fuel, 254. 
with water ** pick-up," 253, 

Ten -wheel engine, 319. 
Test for axles, 4n9. 

bearing springs, 409. 

main frame pukte, 406. 

steel boiler plates, 202, 402. 

wheel centres, 408. 
,, tyres, 409. 
Testing boilers, 223, 415. 
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Tests for boiler tubes, 222. 

„ of copper plates from worn-out 
fireboxes, 208. 
T]n^ee-cylinder compound locomotives, 

57, 60, 367. 
Tires, see TyreH. 
Tools 414. 

Tractive effort, 29, 73, 79, 81, 321. 
Train loads, see Loads, 

,, pipe, hose couplings for,. 268. 

,, resistance, 73, 75. 

,, velocity, see Speed, 
Trap, grease, for exhaust injectors, 

251. 
Trevithick's engines, 3. 
Trevithick, F., the "Cornwall," 22. 
Trials of locomotives, 47, 54, 66, 288, 

374. 
Trick valve, 167, 332. 
Triple valve, • rdinary, 272. 

„ Quick -acting, 274. 

Tube joints. 221, 342. 

,, or flue area, 338b 

„ plates. Arrangement of holes in^ 
1^9. 

,, ,, smokebox, 402. 

„ „ staying, 211. 
Tubes, Arrangement pf , 199. 
„ Life of 396. 
„ Serve, 378. 
„ Specification of, 222, 404. 
„ Stopping, on road, 388. 
Tubular bouer, first applied to loco- 
motives, 11. 
Tulk & Ley, Engines built by. 21. 
Twelve-coupled locomotives, 365. 
Two-cylinder compound locomotives. 

58, 65, 359, 360, 361. 

Types of locomotives, see Locomotive 

types. 
Tyres, 129, 337, 409. 

,, First use of wrought iron in, 7. 

„ Life of, 396. 
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Underhung springs, 131, 135. 
United States, see America. 



Vacuum brake, 235, 259, 263. 

„ produced by blast, 228, 292< 

294, 297, 298. 
,, valves, 170. 
Valve chest, see Steam chest. 
ellipse, 154. 
gear, 144, 328, 371, 411. 
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Valvo gear Model, 154. 

Kpindlefi, 167, 330, 411. 
„ Intermediate, 170. 
„ Lubricating, 103, 281. 
Variable blast pipe. 229, 381. 
Vauclain engines, Cylinders for, 326. 
„ „ Croeshead for, 3^. 

„ system of oompounding, 68. 
" Velocipede," 22. 
Velocity, see Speed, 
Virtual eccentric, 144, 152. 
Volute bearing springs, 135. 
Von Berries' engmes, 58. 

,, intercepting valve, 58. 

Vortex blast pipe, 232, 412. 
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Watfon-top tirelwx, 203. 813. 
Wafschaert's gear, 161, 371. 
Wash-out holes and covers, 237. 
Water evaporated, 291, 293, 294, 297, 
298. 

gauges, 237. 

'* pick-up" tenders, 263. 

space, 405. 

tube firebars, 342. 

tubes in firebox, 34, 340. 
Webb, Firebox designed by, 211 
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Webb's arrangement of blast pipes, 
228. 
cranks, 126. 
enffines, 48, 60. 
radial axle-box, 190. 
Webs of cranks, 126. 
Wenger comprised air brake, 384. 
Western Railway of France, Engines 

on, 350, 354, 358. 
Westinghouse brake, 259, 268. 
Wheel-base, 27, 83, 183. 

centres, 122, 337, 408, 416. 
crank-pins, 129, 412. 
guards, 183. 

tyres, 129, 337, 409, 417. 
, , First use of wrought iron 
in, 7./ 
Wheels, 122, 337. 
Whistles, 251. 
Willans k. Robinson's engines for Heil- 

mann locomotive, 358. 
Wilson & Co. , Engines built by, 7. 
Winb^s four-cvlinder locomotive, 89. 
Wind, Effect of, on resistance, 78. 
Wootten firebox, 340. 
Worsdell's crank-axles, 126. 
engines, 53, 63. 
intercepting and starting 

valve, 63. 
radial axle-boxes, 190. 
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BILL AJfb BAIK, UM1TE1>, PRINTXUS, GLASGOW. 



STANDARD TEXTBOOKS FOR ENGINEERS. 



Thirteenth Editiun. Price :iU. Demy 8vo, Cloth. With nwnermis 
Illustrations, reduced from Working Draicings, 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING 

COMPRISING THE DESIGNING, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
WORKING OF MARINE MACHINERY. 



liY 



A. E. SEATON, M.Inst. C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., M.Tnst.N.A. 

General Contents.— Part I.— Principles of Marine Propulsion. Part II.— PHn- 
elples of Steam Engineering. Part III. -Details of Marine Engines : Design and 
Calculations for Cylinders, Pistons, Valves, Expansion Valves, ftc. Part IV.— 
Propellers. Part v.— Boilers. Part VI.— Miscellaneous. 

*,♦ The Thirteenth Edition includes a Chapter on Wateb-Tubb 
Boilers, with Illustrations of the leading Types. 

"In the three-fold capacity of enabling a Student to learn how to design, construct, and 
work a Marine Steam-Engine, Mr. Seaton^s Manual has mo rival."— r^'me*. 

" The important subject of Marine Kngineering is here treated with the thoroughness 
that it requires. No department has escaped attention. . . . Gives the results of much 
close study and practical ^OTlL."—Bfigiiu€rit\g. 

"By far the BEST Manual in existence. . . . Gives a complete account of the methods 
of solving, with the utmost possible economy, the problems before the (Marine Engineer. "~ 

" The Student, Drauffhtsman, and Engineer will find this work the most valuable Hand- 
book of Reference on the Marine Engine now in existence."- Jfartntf Engineer, 



Important New Work. In Quarto, Handsome Cloth, Price ^5h. Post Free. 

HEAT EFFICIENCY OF STEAM BOILERS: 

LAND, MARINE, AND LOCOMOTIVE. 

V\^ith many Tests and Experiments on Different Types of Boilers, as 

to the Heating Value ot Fuels, &c., with Analyses of Gases 

and Amount of Evaporation, and Suggestions 

for the Testing of Boilers. 

Bv BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E. 

General Contents.— Classification of difTepent Types of Boilers— 425 Experi- 
ment<« on English and Foreign Boilers, with their Heat Efflclencies shown In 
Fiity Tables— Fire Grates of various Types— Mechanical Stokers— Combustion of 
Fuel in Boilers— Transmission of Heat through Boiler Plates and their Temper- 
ature— Feed-water Heaters, Superheaters, Feed Pumps, ftc- Smoke and Its 
Prevention — Instruments used in Testing Boilers — Marine and L'-comotive 
Boilers— Fuel Testing Stations— Discussion of the Trials and Conclusions— On 
tne Choice ef a Boiler, and Testing of Land, Marine, and Locomotive Boilers— 
Appendices— Bibliography— Index. 

'* In Mr. DoNKiN's boolc WE have thk B88EKCK of all the boolcs, papers, and reporta con- 
cerning steam boilers which have been written, printed, and given to the world for many 
jears at home and abroad. ... A work of rbferbkcb which is at present nnique, and 
possesses the invaluable property that it will give an answer to almoet any miestlon con- 
nected with the performance of boilers of any type that it is possible to ask."— ^fi^ttt^^. 
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